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Cuapter IV. 
THE END OF GEORGE GILBERT’S HOLIDAY. 


ee two young men acted very promptly upon that friendly warn- 

ing conveyed in Mrs. Sleaford’s farewell message. The maid-of- 
all-work went to the greengrocer’s, and returned in company with a 
dirty-looking boy—who was “Mrs. Judkin’s son, please, sir’—and a 
truck. Mrs. Judkin’s son piled the trunks, portmanteau, and carpet- 
bag on the truck, and departed with his load, which was to be kept in 
the custody of the Judkin family until the next morning, when Sigis- 
mund was to take the luggage away in a cab. When this business had 
been arranged, Mr. Smith and his friend went out into the garden and 
talked of the surprise that had fallen upon them. 

“T always knew they were thinking of leaving,” Sigismund said, 
“but I never thought they'd go away like this. I feel quite cut up 
about it, George. I’d got to like them, you know, old boy, and to feel 
as if I was one of the family; and I shall never be able to partial-board 
with any body else.” 

George seemed to take the matter quite as seriously as his friend, 
though his acquaintance with the Sleafords was little more than four- 
and-twenty hours old. 

“They must have known before to-day that they were going,” he 
said. “ People don’t go to America at a few hours’ notice.” 

Sigismund summoned the dirty maid-of-all-work, and the two young 
men subjected her to a very rigorous cross-examination ; but she could 
tell them very little more than she had told them all in one breath in 
the first instance. ‘ 

“Mr. Sleaford ’ad ’is breakfast at nigh upon one o’clock, leastways 
She put on the pertaturs for the boys’ dinner before she biled ’is egg; and 
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then he went out, and he come tearin’ ome agen in one of these ’ansom 
cabs at three o’clock in the afternoon; and he told misuss to pack up, and 
he told the ’ansom cabman to send a four-wheeler from the first stand he 
passed at six o’clock precise; and the best part of the luggage was sent 
round to the greengrocer’s on a truck, and the rest was took on the roof 
of the cab, and Master ’Orace rode alongside the cabman, and would 
smoke one of them nasty penny pickwicks, which they always made ’im 
bilious ; and Mr. Sleaford he didn’t go in the cab, but walked off as cool 
as possible, swinging his stick, and ’olding his ’ead as ’igh as hever.” 

Sigismund asked the girl if she had heard the address given to the 
cabman who took the family away. 

No, the girl said ; Mr. Sleaford had given no address. He directed 
the cabman to drive over Waterloo Bridge, and that was all the girl 
heard. 

Mr. Smith’s astonishment knew no bounds. He walked about the 
deserted house, and up and down the weedy pathways between the 
espaliers, until long after the summer moon was bright upon the lawn, 
and every trailing branch and tender leaflet threw its sharp separate 
shadow on the shining ground. 

“T never heard of such a thing in all my life,” the young author 
cried ; “it’s like penny numbers. With the exception of their going 
away in a four-wheeler cab instead of through a sliding panel and sub- 
terranean passage, it’s for all the world like penny numbers.” 

‘But you'll be able to find out where they’ve gone, and why they 
went away so suddenly,” suggested George Gilbert; “some of their 
friends will be able to tell you.” 

“ Friends !” exclaimed Sigismund ; “they never had any friends—at 
least not friends that they visited, or any thing of that kind. Mr. Slea- 
ford used to bring home some of his friends now and then, of an even- 
ing after dark generally, or on a Sunday afternoon. But we never saw 
much of them, for he used to take them up to his own room; and except 
for his wanting French brandy and cigars fetched, and chops and steaks 
cooked, and swearing at the girl over the balusters if the plates weren't 
hot enough, we shouldn’t have known that there was company in the 
house. I suppose his chums were in the law, like himself,” Mr. Smith 
added musingly; “but they didn’t look much like barristers, for they 
had straggling moustachios, and a kind of would-be military way ; and 
if they hadn’t been Sleaford’s friends, I should have thought them 
raffish looking.” 

Neither of the young men could think of any thing or talk of any 
thing that night except the Sleafords and their abrupt departure. They 
roamed about the garden, staring at the long grass and the neglected 
flower-beds, the osier arbour, dark under the shadow of a trailing 
vine, that was half-smothered by the vulgar luxuriance of wild hops,— 
the osier arbour in which the spiders made their home, and where, 
upon the rotten bench, romantic Izzie had sat through the hot hours of 
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drowsy summer days, reading her favourite novels, and dreaming of a 
life that was to be like the plot of a novel. 

They went into the house, and called for candles, and wandered 
from room to room, looking blankly at the chairs and tables, the open 
drawers, the disordered furniture, as if from those inanimate objects 
they might obtain some clue to the little domestic mystery that be- 
wildered them. The house was pervaded by torn scraps of paper, 
fragments of rag and string, morsels of crumpled lace and muslin, bald 
hair-brushes lying in the corners of the bedrooms, wisps of hay and 
straw, tin-tacks, and old kid-gloves. Every where there were traces of 
disorder and hurry, except in Mr. Sleaford’s room. That sanctuary was 
wide open now, and Mr. Smith and his friend went into it and examined 
it. To Sigismund a newly-excavated chamber in a long-buried city 
could scarcely have been more interesting. Here there was no evidence 
of reckless haste. There was not a single fragment of waste paper in 
any one of the half-dozen open drawers on either side of the desk. 
There was not so much as an old envelope upon the floor. A great 
heap of gray ashes upon the cold hearthstone revealed the fact that Mr. 
Sleaford had employed himself in destroying papers before his hasty 
departure. The candlestick that Isabel had given him upon the pre- 
vious night stood upon his desk, with the candle burnt down to the 
socket. George remembered having heard his host’s heavy footsteps 
pacing up and down the room’; and the occasional opening and shutting 
of drawers, and slamming of the lids of boxes which had mixed with his 
dreams all through that brief summer’s night. It was all explained now. 
Mr. Sleaford had of course been making his preparations for leaving 
Camberwell—for leaving England ; if it was really true that the family 
were going to America. 

Early the next’ morning there came a very irate gentleman from the 
Albany Road. This was the proprietor of the neglected mansion, who 
had just heard of the Sleaford hegira, and who was in a towering pas- 
sion because of those three quarters’ rent which he was never likely to 
behold. He walked about the house with his hands in his pockets, 
kicking the doors open, and denouncing his late tenants in very un- 
pleasant language. He stalked into the back parlour, where George 
and Sigismund were taking spongy French rolls and doubtful French 
eggs, and glared ferociously at them, and muttered something to the 
effect that it was like their impudence to be making themselves so 
“jolly comfortable” in his house when he’d been swindled by that dis- 
reputable gang of theirs. He used other adjectives besides that word 
“disreputable” when he spoke of the Sleafords; but Sigismund got up 
from before the dirty table-cloth, and protested, with his mouth full, 
that he believed in the honesty of the Sleafords; and that, although 
temporarily under a cloud, Mr. Sleaford would no doubt make a point 
of looking up the three quarters’ rent, and would forward post-office 
orders for the amount at the earliest opportunity. To this the landlord 
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merely replied, that he hoped his—Sigismund’s—head would not ache 
till Mr. Sleaford did send the rent; which friendly aspiration was about 
the only civil thing the proprietor of the mansion said to either of the 
young men. He prowled about the rooms, poking the furniture with 
his stick, and punching his fist into the beds to see if any of the feathers 
had been extracted therefrom. He groaned over the rents in the 
carpets, the notches and scratches upon the mahogany, the entire 
absence of handles and knobs wherever it was possible for handles or 
knobs to be wanting; and every time he found out any new dilapida- 
tion in the room where the two young men were taking their breakfast, 
he made as if he would have come down upon them for the cost of the 
e. 

Ts that the best tea-pot you’re a-having your teas out of? Where’s 
the Britannia metal as I gave thirteen-and-six for seven year ago? 
Where did that twopenny-halfpenny blown-glass sugar-basin come 
from? It ain’t mine ; mine was di’mond-cut. Why, they’ve done me 
two hundred pound mischief. I could afford to forgive ’em the rent. 
The rent’s the least part of the damage they’ve done me.” 

And then the landlord became too forcible to be recorded in these 
pages, and then he went groaning about the garden ; whereupon George 
and Sigismund collected their toilet apparatus, and such trifling para- 

_phernalia as they had retained for the night’s use, and hustled them into 
a carpet-bag, and fled hastily and fearfully, after giving the servant-maid 
a couple of half-crowns, and a solemn injunction to write to Sigismund 
at his address in the Temple if she should hear any tidings whatever of 
the Sleafords. 

So in the bright summer morning George Gilbert saw the last of the 
old house which for nearly seven years had sheltered Mr. Sleaford and 
his wife and children, the weedy garden in which Isabel had idled away 
so many hours of her early girlhood, the straggling vines under which 
she had dreamed bright sentimental dreams over the open leaves of her 
novels.—(An inexpressible melancholy comes over me as I think of one 
name that I wrote in the last chapter of this story, and that I can never 
again write as I wrote it then ; one name that must henceforth be miss- 
ing out of that grand triumvirate of writers whose books were Isabel 
Sleaford’s chief education ; one bright and great name which we spoke 
so lightly four short weeks ago, and which we think of now with a 
sad and solemn reverence, with unalloyed regret.) 

The young men hired a cab at the first cab-stand, and drove to the 
establishment of the friendly greengrocer who had given shelter to their 
goods. It was well for them, perhaps, that the trunks and portmanteau 
had been conveyed to that humble sanctuary; for the landlord was in no 
humour to hesitate at trifles, and would have very cheerfully impounded 
Sigismund’s simple wardrobe, and the bran-new linen shirts which George 
Gilbert had brought to London. 

They bestowed a small gratuity upon Mrs. Judkin, and then drove 


, 
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to Sigismund’s chambers, where they encamped, and contrived to make 
themselves tolerably comfortable, in a rough gipsy kind of way. 

“You shall have Morgan’s room,” Sigismund said to his friend, 
“and I can make up a bed in the sitting-room ; there’s plenty of mat- 
tresses and blankets.” 

They dined rather late in the evening at a celebrated tavern in the 
near neighbourhood of those sacred precincts where law and justice have 
their head-quarters, and after dinner Sigismund borrowed the Law 
List. 

“We may find out something about Mr. Sleaford in that,” he said. 

But the Law List told nothing of Mr. Sleaford. In vain Sigismund 
and George took it in turn to explore the long catalogue of legal practi- 
tioners whose names began with the letter 8S. There were St. Johns and 
Simpsons, St. Evremonds and Smitherses, Standishes and Sykeses. 
There was almost every variety of appellation, aristocratic and plebeian ; 
but the name of Sleaford was not in that list, and the young men returned 
the document to the waiter, and went home wondering how it was that 
Mr. Sleaford’s name had no place amongst the names of his brotherhood. 


Thave very little to tell concerning the remaining days which the con- 
ditions of George Gilbert’s excursion-ticket left him free to enjoy in Lon- 
don. He went to the theatres with his friend, and sat in stifling upper — 
boxes, in which there was a considerable sprinkling of the “order” ele- 
ment, during these sunshiny summer evenings. Sigismund also took 
him to divers al-fresco entertainments, where there were fireworks, and 
“polking,” and bottled stout; and in the daytime George was fain to 
wander about the streets by himself, staring at the shop-windows, and 
hustled and frowned at for walking on the wrong side of the pavement ; 
or else to loll on the window-seat in Sigismund’s apartment, looking 
down into the court below, or watching his friend’s scratching pen scud 
across the paper. Sacred as the rites of hospitality may be, they must 
yet give way before the exigencies of the penny press; and Sigismund 
was rather a dull companion for a young man from the country who 
was bent upon a week’s enjoyment of London life. 

For very lack of employment, George grew to take an interest in his 
friend’s labour, and asked him questions about the story that poured so 
rapidly from his hurrying pen. 

“'What’s it all about, Sigismund ?” he demanded. “ Is it funny?” 

“ Funny!” cried Mr. Smith, with a look of horror ; “I should think 
not, indeed. Who ever heard of penny numbers being funny? What 
the penny public want, is plot, and plenty of it; surprises, and plenty of 
"em ; mystery, as thick as a November fog. Don’t you know the sort of 
thing? ‘The clock of St. Paul’s had just sounded eleven hours ;—it’s 
generally a translation, you know, and St. Paul’s stands for Notre Dame ; 
—‘a man came to appear upon the quay which extends all itself the length 
between the bridges of Waterloo and London” There isn’t any quay, you 
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know; but you’re obliged to have it so on account of the plot. ‘This 
man—who had a true head of vulture, the nose pointed, sharp, terrible ; 
all that there is of most ferocious; the eyes cavernous, and full of a 
sombre fire—carried a bag upon his back. Presently he stops himself. 
He regards with all his eyes the quay, nearly desert, the water, black 
and slimy, which stretches itself at his feet. He listens, but there is 
nothing. He bends himself upon the border of the quay. He puts 
aside the bag from his shoulders, and something of dull, heavy, slides 
slowly downwards and falls into the water. At the instant that the 
heavy burden sinks with a dull noise to the bottom of the river, there 
is a voice, loud and piercing, which seems to elevate itself out of the 
darkness : “ Philip Launay, what dost thou do there with the corpse of 
thy victim ?”’ 

“That’s the sort of thing for the penny public,” said Mr. Smith, “or 
else a good strong combination story.” 

“What do you call a combination story?” Mr. Gilbert asked inno- 
cently. 

“Why, you see, when you’re doing four great stories a week for a 
public that must have a continuous flow of incident, you can’t be quite 
as original as a strict sense of honour might prompt you to be; and the 
next best thing you can do if you haven’t got ideas of your own, is to 
steal other people’s ideas in an impartial manner. Don’t empty one 
man’s pocket, but take a little bit all round. The combination novel 
enables a young author to present his public with all the brightest 
flowers of fiction neatly arranged into every variety of garland. I’m 
doing a combination novel now—the Heart of Midlothian and the 
Wandering Jew. You've no idea how admirably the two stories blend. 
In the first place, I throw my period back into the Middle Ages—there’s 
nothing like the Middle Ages for getting over the difficulties of a story. 
Good gracious me! why, what is there that isn’t possible if you go back 
to the time of the Plantagenets? I make Jeannie Deans a dumb girl, 
—there’s twice the interest in her if you make her dumb,—and I give 
her a goat and a tambourine, because, you see, the artist likes that sort 
of thing for his illustrations. I think you’d admit that I’ve very much 
improved upon Sir Walter Scott—a delightful writer, I allow, but de- 
cidedly a failure in penny numbers—if you were to run your eye over 
the story, George; there’s only seventy-eight numbers out yet, but 
you'll be able to judge of the plot. Of course I don’t make Aureola,—I 
call my Jeannie ‘ Aureola ;’ rather a fine name, isn’t it ? and entirely my 
own invention,—of course I don’t make Aureola walk from Edinburgh 
to London. What would be the good of that? why, any body could 
walk it if they only took long enough about it. I make her walk from 
London to Rome, to get a Papal Bull for the release of her sister from 
the Tower of London, That’s something like a walk, I flatter myself; 
over the Alps—which admits of Aureola’s getting buried in the snow, 
and dug out again by a Mount St. Bernard’s dog; and then walled up 
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alive by the monks because they suspect her of being friendly to the 
Lollards; and dug out again by Cesar Borgia, who happens to be 
travelling that way, and asks a night’s lodging, and hears Aureola’s 
tambourine behind the stone wall in his bedroom, and digs her out and 
falls in love with her; and she escapes from his persecution out of a 
window, and lets herself down the side of the mountain by means of her 
gauze scarf, and dances her way to Rome, and obtains an audience of 
the Pope, and gets mixed up with the Jesuits ;—and that’s where I work 
into the Wandering Jew,” concluded Mr. Smith. 

George Gilbert ventured to suggest that in the days when the Plan- 
tagenet ruled our happy isle, Ignatius Loyola had not yet founded his 
wonderful brotherhood ; but Mr. Smith acknowledged this prosaic sug- 
gestion with a smile of supreme contempt. 

“Oh, if you tie me down to facts,” he said, “I can’t write at all.” 

“ But you like writing ?” 

“ For the penny public? Oh, yes; I like writing for them. There’s 
only one objection to the style—it’s apt to give an author a tendency 
towards bodies.” 

Mr. Gilbert was compelled to confess that this last remark was in- 
comprehensible to him. 

“Why, you see, the penny public require excitement,” said Mr. 
Smith ; “and in order to get the excitement up to a strong point, you’re 
obliged to have recourse to bodies. Say your hero murders his father, 
and buries him in the coal-cellar in No. 1. What’s the consequence? 
There’s an undercurrent of the body in the coal-cellar running through 
every chapter, like the subject in a fugue or a symphony. You drop it 
in the treble, you catch it up in the bass; and then it goes sliding up 
into the treble again, and then drops down with a melodious groan into 
the bass ; and so on to the end ofthe story. And when you've once had 
recourse to the stimulant of bodies, you’re like a man who’s accustomed 
to strong liquors, and to whose vitiated palate simple drinks seem flat 
and wishy-washy. I think there ought to be a literary temperance-pledge, 
by which the votaries of the ghastly and melodramatic school might bind 
themselves to the renunciation of the bowl and dagger, the midnight 
rendezvous, the secret grave dug by lantern-light under a black grove of 
cypress, the white-robed figure gliding in the gray gloaming athwart a 
lonely churchyard, and all the alcoholic elements of fiction. But, you see, 
George, it isn’t so easy to turn teetotaller,” added Mr. Smith, doubtfully; 
“and I scarcely know that it is so very wise to make the experiment. 
Are not reformed drunkards the dullest and most miserable of mankind? 
Isn’t it better for a man to do his best in the style that is natural to 
him than to do badly in another man’s line of business? Box and Cox 
is not a great work when criticised upon sternly esthetic principles ; but 
I would rather be the author of Box and Cox, and hear my audience 
screaming with laughter from the rise of the curtain to the fall thereof, 
than write a dull five-act tragedy, in the unities of which Aristotle him- 

VOL, X. Z 
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self could find no flaw, but from whose performance panic-stricken spec- 
tators should slink away or ere the second act came to its dreary close. 
I think I should like to have been Guilbert de Pixérécourt, the father 
and prince of melodrama, the man whose dramas were acted thirty 
thousand times in France before he died (and how many times in Eng- 
land?); the man who reigned supreme over the playgoers of his time, 
and has not yet ceased to reign. Who ever quotes any passage from the 
works of Guilbert de Pixérécourt, or remembers his name? But to this 
day his dramas are acted in every country theatre; his persecuted hero- 
ines weep and tremble; his murderous scoundrels run their two hours’ 
career of villany, to be dragged off scowling to subterranean dungeons, or 
to die impenitent and groaning at the feet of triumphant virtue. Before 
nine o’clock to-night there will be honest country-folks trembling for 
the fate of Theresa, the Orphan of Geneva, and simple matrons weeping 
over the peril of the Wandering Boys. But Guilbert de Pixérécourt was 
never a great man; he was only popular. Ifa man can’t have a niche’ 
in the Walhalla, isn’t it something to have his name in big letters in the 
play-bills on the boulevard? and I wonder how long my friend Guilbert 
would have held the stage, if he had emulated Racine or Corneille. He 
did what it was in him to do, honestly; and he had his reward. Who 
would not wish to be great? Do you think I wouldn’t rather be the 
author of the Vicar of Wakefield than of Colonel Montefiasco? I could 
write the Viear of Wakefield, too; but—” 

George stared aghast at his excited friend. 

“But not Oliver Goldsmith’s Viear of Wakefield,” Sigismund ex- 
plained. 

He had thrown down his pen now, and was walking up and down 
the room with his hands thrust deep down in his pockets, and his face 
scarlet with fierce excitement. 

“T should do the Vicar in the detective pre-Raphaelite style. Moses 
knows a secret of his father’s—forged accommodation-bills, or something 
of that kind; sets out to go to the fair on a drowsy summer morning, 
not a leaf stirring in the vicarage-garden. You hear the humming of 
the bees as they bounce against the vicarage-windows ; you see the faint 
light trembling about Olivia’s head, as she comes to watch her brother 
ride along the road; you see him ride away, and the girl watching him, 
and feel the hot sleepy atmosphere, and hear the swoop of the sickle in 
the corn-fields on the other side of the road; and the low white gate 
swings-to with a little click, and Miss Primrose walks slowly back to 
the house, and says, ‘ Papa, it’s very warm ;’ and you know there’s some- 
thing going to happen. 

“Then the second chapter comes, and Mr. Primrose has his dinner, 
and goes out to visit his poor; and the two girls walk about the garden 
with Mr. Burchell, watching for Moses, who NEVER COMES BACK, And 
then the serious business of the story begins, and Burchell keeps his 
eye upon the Vicar. Nobody else suspects good Mr. Primrose ; but Bur- 
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chell’s eye is never off him ; and one night, when the curtains are drawn, 
and the girls are sitting at their work, and dear Mrs. Primrose is cutting 
out comfortable flannels for the poor, the Vicar opens his desk, and be- 
gins to write a letter. You hear the faint sound of the light ashes fall- 
ing on the hearth, the slow ticking of an eight-day clock in the hall 
outside the drawing-room door, the sharp snap of Mrs. Primrose’s scis- 
sors as they close upon the flannel. Sophia asks Burchell to fetch a 
volume from the bookcase behind the Vicar’s chair. He is a long time 
choosing the book, and his eye looks over the Vicar’s shoulder. He 
takes a mental inventory of the contents of the open desk, and he sees 
amongst the neatly-docketed papers, the receipted bills, and packets of 
envelopes—what ? a glove, a green-kid glove sewn with white, which he 
distinctly remembers to have seen worn by Moses when he started on that 
pleasant journey from which he never returned. Can’t you see the Vicar’s 
face, as he looks round at Burchell, and knows that his secret is disco- 
vered? Ican. Can’t you fancy the awful silent duel between the two 
men, the furtive glances, the hidden allusions to that dreadful mystery, 
lurking in every word that Burchell utters ? 

“That’s how J should do the Vicar of Wakefield,” said Sigismund 
Smith triumphantly. ‘There wouldn’t be much in it, you know; but 
the story would be pervaded by Moses’s body lying murdered in a ditch 
half a mile from the vicarage, and Burchell’s ubiquitous eye. I dare say 
some people would cry out upon it, and declare that it was wicked and 
immoral, and that the young man who could write about a murder would 
be ready to commit the deed at the earliest convenient opportunity. 
But I don’t suppose the clergy would take to murdering their sons by 
reason of my fiction, in which the rules of poetical justice would be 
sternly adhered to, and Nemesis, in the shape of Burchell, perpetually 
before the reader.” 

Poor George Gilbert listened very patiently to his friend’s talk, which 
was not particularly interesting to him. Sigismund preached “ shop” to 
whomsoever would listen to him, or suffer him to talk; which was pretty 
much the same to this young man. I am afraid there were times when 
his enthusiastic devotion to his profession rendered Mr. Smith a terrible 
nuisance to his friends and acquaintance. He would visit a pleasant 
country-house, and receive hospitable entertainment, and enjoy himself; 
and then, when all that was morbid in his imagination had been stimu- 
lated by sparkling burgundy and pale hochheimer, this wretched young 
traitor would stroll out into some peaceful garden, where dew-laden 
flowers flung their odours on the still evening air, and sauntering in the 
shadowy groves, where the nightingale’s faint “jug-jug” was beginning 
to sound, would plan a diabolical murder, to be carried out in seventy-five 
penny numbers. Sometimes he was honourable enough to ask permis- 
sion of the proprietor of the country mansion ; and when, on one occa- 
sion, after admiring the trim flower-gardens and ivied walls, the low 
turreted towers and grassy moats, of a dear old place that had once 
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been a grange, he ventured to remark that the spot was so peaceful it 
reminded him of slow poisoning, and demanded whether there would be 
any objection to his making the quiet grange the scene of his next fic- 
tion, the cordial, cheery host cried out, in a big voice that resounded 
high up among the trees where the rooks were cawing, “ People it with 
fiends, my dear boy! You’re welcome to people the place with fiends, as 
far as I’m concerned.” 


CHAPTER V. 
GEORGE AT HOME. 


THE young surgeon went home to Midlandshire with his fellow- 
excursionists, when the appointed Monday came round. He met Miss 
Burdock and her sister on the platform in Euston Square, and re- 
ceived those ladies from the hands of their aunt. Sophronia did not 
blush now when her eyes met George Gilbert’s frank stare. She had 
danced twice with a young barrister at the little quadrille party which 
her aunt had given in honour of the maltster’s daughters; a young 
barrister who was tall and dark and stylish, and who spoke of Gray- 
bridge-on-the-Wayverne as a benighted place, which was only endurable 
for a week or so in the hunting season. Miss Sophronia Burdock’s 
ideas had expanded during that week in Baker Street, and she treated 
her travelling companion with an air of haughty indifference, which 
might have wounded George to the quick had he been aware of the 
change in the lady’s manner. But poor George saw no alteration in the 
maltster’s daughter; he watched no changes of expression in the face 
opposite to him as the rushing engine carried him back to Midland- 
shire. He was thinking of another face, which he had only seen for 
a few brief hours, and which he was perhaps never again to look upon; 
a pale girlish countenance, framed with dense black hair; a pale face, 
out of which there looked large solemn eyes, like stars that glimmer 
faintly through the twilight shadows. 

Before leaving London, George had obtained a promise from his 
friend Sigismund Smith. Whatever tidings Mr. Smith should at any 
time hear about the Sleafords, he was to communicate immediately 
to the young surgeon of Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne. It was, of course, 
very absurd of George to take such an interest in this singular 
family ; the young man admitted as much himself; but, then, singular 
people are always more or less interesting; and, having been a witness 
of Mr. Sleaford’s abrupt departure, it was only natural that George 
should want to know the end of the story. If these people were really 
gone to America, why, of course, it was all over; but if they had not 
left London, some one or other of the family might turn up some 
day, and in that case Sigismund was to write and tell his friend all 
about it. 

George Gilbert’s last words upon the piatform at Euston Square had 
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relation to this subject ; and all the way home he kept debating in his 
mind whether it was likely the Sleafords had really gone to America, 
or whether the American idea had been merely thrown out with a view 
to the mystification of the irate landlord. 


Life at Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne was as slow and sleepy as the 
river which widened in the flat meadows outside the town; the dear old 
river which crept lazily past the mouldering wall of the churchyard, 
and licked the moss-grown tombstones that had lurched against that 
ancient boundary. Every thing at Graybridge was more or less old 
and quaint and picturesque; but the chief glory of Graybridge was 
the parish-church ; a grand old edifice which was planted beyond the 
outskirts of the town, and approached by a long avenue of elms, beneath 
whose shadow the tombstones glimmered whitely in the sun. The 
capricious Wayverne, which was perpetually winding across your path 
wheresoever you wandered in pleasant Midlandshire, was widest here ; 
and on still summer days the gray towers of the old church looked 
down at other phantasmal towers in the tranquil water. 

George used to wander in this churchyard sometimes on his return 
from a trout-fishing expedition, and, lounging amongst the tombstones 
with his rod upon his shoulder, would abandon himself to the siraple 
day-dreams he loved best to weave. 

But the young surgeon had a good deal of work to do, now that his 
father had admitted him to the solemn rights of partnership, and very 
little time for any sentimental musings in the churchyard. The parish 
work in itself was very heavy, and George rode long distances on his 
steady-going gray pony to attend to captious patients, who gave him 
small thanks for his attendance. He was a very soft-hearted young 
man, and he often gave his slender pocket-money to those of his patients 
who wanted food rather than medicine. Little by little people grew to 
understand that George Gilbert was very different from his father, and 
had a tender pity for the sorrows and sufferings it was a part of his 
duty to behold. Love and gratitude for this young doctor may have 
been somewhat slow to spring up in the hearts of his parish patients ; 
but they took a deep root, and became hardy, vigorous plants before 
the first year of George’s service was over. Before that year came to a 
close the partnership between the father and son had been irrevocably 
dissolved, without the aid of legal practitioners, or any parchment for- 
mulas whatsoever ; and George Gilbert was sole master of the old house 
with the whitewashed plaster-walls and painted beams of massive oak. 

The young man lamented the loss of his father with all that single- 
minded earnestness which was the dominant attribute of his character. He 
had been as obedient to his father at the last as he had been at the first; 
‘ as submissive in his manhood as in his childhood. But in his obedience 
there had been nothing childish or cowardly. He was obedient because 
he believed his father to be wise and good, reverencing the old man 
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with simple, unquestioning veneration. And now that the father was 
gone, George Gilbert began life in real earnest. The poor of Graybridge- 
on-the-Wayverne had good reason to rejoice at the change which had 
given the young doctor increase of means and power. He was elected 
unanimously to the post his father’s death had left nominally vacart; 
and wherever there was sickness and pain, his kindly face seemed to 
bring comfort, his bright blue eyes seemed to inspire courage. He took 
an atmosphere of youth and hope and brave endurance with him every 
where, which was more invigorating than the medicines he prescribed ; 
and, next to Mr. Neate the curate, George Gilbert was the best-beloved 
and most popular man in Graybridge. 

He had never had any higher ambition than this. He had no wish 
to strive or to achieve ; he only wanted to be useful ; and when he heard 
the parable of the Talents read aloud in the old church, a glow of gentle 
happiness thrilled through his veins as he thought of his own small 
gifts, which had never yet been suffered to grow rusty for lack of ser- 
vice. 

The young man’s life could scarcely have been more sheltered from 
the storm and tempest of the world, though the walls of some medieval 
monastery had encircled his little surgery. Could the tumults of passion 
ever have a home in the calm breast of these quiet provincials, whose 
regular lives knew no greater change than the slow alternation of the sea- 
sons, whose orderly existences were never disturbed by an event? Away 
at Conventford there were factory-strikes, and political dissensions, and 
fighting and rioting now and then; but here the tranquil days crept by, 
and left no mark by which they might be remembered. , 

Miss Sophronia Burdock did not long cherish the memory of the 
dark-haired barrister she had met in Baker Street. To do so would 
have been as foolish as to “love some bright particular star, and think 
to wed it,” in the young damsel’s opinion. She wisely banished the barris- 
ter’s splendid image, and she smiled once more upon Mr. Gilbert when 
she met him coming out of church in the cold wintry sunlight, looking 
to especial advantage in his new mourning clothes. But George was 
blind to the sympathetic smiles that greeted him. He was not in love 
with Miss Sophronia Burdock. The image of Isabel’s pale face had 
faded into a very indistinct shadow by this time; nay, it was almost 
entirely blotted out by the young man’s grief for his father’s death ; 
but if his heart was empty enough now, there was no place in it for 
Miss Burdock, though it was hinted at in Graybridge that a dower of 
four thousand pounds would accompany that fair damsel’s hand. George 
Gilbert had no high-flown or sentimental notions; but he would have 
thought it no greater shame to rifle the contents of the maltster’s iron 
safe, than to enrich himself with the possessions of a woman he did not 
love. 

In the mean time he lived his peaceful life in the house where he 
had been born, mourning with simple, natural sorrow for the old father 
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who had so long sat on the opposite side of the hearth, reading a local 
paper by the light ofa candle held between his eyes and the small print, 
and putting down the page every now and then to descant, at his ease, 
upon the degeneracy of the times. The weak, loving, fidgety father 
was gone now, and Georgé looked blankly at the empty chair which had 
taken the old man’s shape ; but his sorrow was unembittered by vain 
remorse or cruel self-reproach ; he had been a good son, and he could 
look back at his life with his dead father, and thank God for the peace- 
ful years that they had spent together. 

But he was very lonely now in the old house, which was a bare, blank 
place, peopled by no bright inanimate creations by which art fills the 
homes of wealthy hermits with fair semblances of life. The empty walls 
stared down upon the young man as he sat alone in the dim candlelight, 
till he was fain to go into the kitchen, which was the most cheerful 
room in the house, and where he could talk to William and Tilly, while he 
lounged against the quaint old angle of the high oaken chimney-piece 
smoking his cigar. 

William and Tilly were a certain Mr. and Mrs. Jeffson, who had 
come southwards with the pretty young woman whom Mr. John Gilbert 
had encountered in the course of a holiday-trip to a quiet Yorkshire 
town, where the fair towers of a minster rose above a queer old street, 
beyond whose gabled roofs lay spreading common-lands, fair pasture- 
farms, and pleasant market-gardens. It was in the homestead attached 
to one of these pasture-farms that John Gilbert had met the bright, 
rosy-faced girl whom he made his wife; and Mr. and Mrs. Jeffson were 
poor relations of the young lady’s father. At Mrs. Gilbert’s entreaty they 
consented to leave the little bit of garden and meadow-land which they 
rented near her father’s farm, and followed the surgeon’s wife to her 
new home, where Matilda Jeffson took upon herself the duties of house- 
keeper, general manager, and servant-of-all-work ; while her husband 
looked after the surgeon’s stable, and worked in the long, old-fashioned 
garden, where the useful element very much preponderated over the 
ornamental. 

I am compelled to admit that, in common with almost all those bright 
and noble qualities which can make man admirable, Mr. William Jeffson 
possessed one failing. He was lazy. But then his laziness gave such a 
delicious, easy-going tone to his whole character, and was so much a part 
of his good-nature and benevolence, that to wish him faultless would 
have been to wish him something less than he was. There are some 
people whose faults are better than other people’s virtues. Mr. Jeffson 
was lazy. In the garden which it was his duty to cultivate, the snails 
crawled along their peaceful way, unhindered by cruel rake or hoe; but 
then, on the other hand, the toads grew fat in shadowy corners under 
the broad dock-leaves, and the empty shells of their slimy victims 
attested the uses of those ugly and venomous reptiles. The harmony 
of the universe asserted itself in that Midlandshire garden, unchecked by 
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any presumptuous interference from Mr. Jeffson. The weeds grew high 
in waste patches of ground, left here and there amongst the gooseberry- 
bushes and the cabbages, the raspberries and potatoes ; and William Jeff- 
son offered little hindrance to their rank luxuriance. ‘There was room 
enough for aught he wanted,” he said philosophically ; ‘and ground that 
wouldn’t grow weeds would be good for naught. Mr. Gilbert had more 
fruit and vegetables than he could eat, or cared to give away ; and surely 
that was enough for any body.” Officious visitors would sometimes sug- 
gest this or that alteration or improvement in the simple garden; but 
Mr. Jeffson would only smile at them with a bland, sleepy smile, as he 
lolled upon his spade, and remark, “that he’d been used to gardens all 
his life, and knew what could be made out of ’em, and what couldn’t.” 

In short, Mr. Jeffson and Matilda Jeffson his wife did as they liked 
in the surgeon’s house, and had done so ever since that day upon which 
they came to Midlandshire to take friendly service with their second 
cousin, pretty Mrs. John Gilbert. They took very small wages from 
their kinswoman’s husband, but they had their own apartments, and 
lived as they pleased, and ordered the lives of their master and mistress, 
and idolised the fair-haired baby-boy who was born by and by, and 
who grew day by day under their loving eyes, when the tender gaze of 
‘his mother had ceased to follow his toddling footsteps, or yearn for the 
sight of his frank, innocent face. Mr. Jeffson may have neglected the 
surgeon’s garden, by reason of that lymphatic temperament which was 
peculiar to him ; but there was one business in which he never lacked 
energy, one pursuit in which he knew no weariness. He was never 
tired of any labour which contributed to the pleasure or amusement of 
Mr. Gilbert’s only son. He carried the child on his shoulders for long 
journeys to distant meadows in the sunshiny haymaking season, when 
all the air was fragrant with the scent of grass and flowers; he clam- 
bered through thorny gaps amidst the brambly underwood, and tore the 
flesh off his poor big hands hunting blackberries and cob-nuts for Master 
“ Jarge.” He persuaded his master into the purchase of a pony when the 
boy was five years old, and the little fellow trotted to Wareham at Mr. 
Jeffson’s side when that gentleman went on errands for the Graybridge - 
household. William Jeffson had no children of his own, and he loved 
the surgeon’s boy with all the fondness of a nature peculiarly capable of 
love and devotion. 

It was a bitter day for him when Master Jarge went to the Classical 
and Commercial Academy at Wareham ; and but for those happy Satur- 
day afternoons on which he went to fetch the boy for a holiday that 
lasted till Sunday evening, poor William Jeffson would have lost all the 
pleasures of his simple life. What was the good of haymaking if George 
wasn’t in the thick of the fun, clambering on the loaded wain, or stand- 
ing, flushed and triumphant, high up against the sunlit sky on the grow- 
ing summit of the new-made stack? What could be drearier work than 
feeding the pigs, or milking the cow, unless Master Jarge was by to 
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turn labour into pleasure by the bright magic of his presence ? William 
Jeffson went about his work with a grave countenance during the boy’s 
absence, and only brightened on those delicious Saturday afternoons when 
Master Jarge came hurrying to the little wooden gate in Dr. Malder’s 
playground, shouting a merry welcome to his friend. There was no storm 
of rain or hail, snow or sleet, that ever came out of the heavens, heavy 
enough to hinder Mr. Jeffson’s punctual attendance at that little gate. 
What did he care for drenching showers, or thunderclaps that seemed 

_to shake the earth, so long as the little wooden gate opened, and the fair 
young face he loved looked out at him with a welcoming smile ? 

“Our boys laid any money you wouldn’t come to-day, Jeff,” Master 
Gilbert said sometimes ; “but I knew there wasn’t any weather invented 
that would keep you away.” 

O blessed reward of fidelity and devotion! What did William Jeff- 
son want more than this ? 

Matilda Jeffson loved her master’s son very dearly in her own way ; 
but her household duties were a great deal heavier than Mr. Jeffson’s 
responsibilities, and she had little time to waste upon the poetry of 
affection. She kept the boy’s wardrobe in excellent order; baked rare 
batches of hot cakes on Saturday afternoons for his special gratifica- 
tion ; sent him glorious hampers, in which there were big jars of goose- 
berry-jam, pork-pies, plum-loaves, and shrivelled apples. In all substan- 
tial matters Mrs. Jeffson was as much the boy’s friend as her husband ; 
but that tender, sympathetic devotion which William felt for his master’s 
son was something beyond her comprehension. 

“My master’s daft about the lad,” she said, when she spoke of the 
two. 

I do not know what William Jeffson might have become had his des- 
tiny given him gentlemen for his kindred, and placed a pen in his hand 
instead of a spade ; but I know that there were all the elements of poetry 
in his nature, and a profound depth of tenderness and sentiment under- 
lying the slow simplicity of his talk, the gentle homeliness of his manner. 
He came to Midlandshire while still a young man, and he was only five- 
and-forty years of age at the time of John Gilbert’s death; but at five- 
and-forty he was as simply sentimental as a schoolgirl of seventeen. He had 
none of the rough John Brodieism of the ordinary Yorkshireman. He was 
as brave and honest as Tilda Price’s glorious sweetheart ; but his manner 
was as gentle as that of the gentlest of womankind. He was a gentle- 
man pure and simple, fresh from the supreme hand of Nature, who 
creates a gentleman after her own fashion now and then, to the con- 
fusion of all theories about race and culture. If you had taken Mr. Jeff- 
son to a West-End tailor, and ordered a suit of clothes for him, you might 
have sent him straight into the House of Lords, and no member of that 
assemblage would have discovered that the intruder had been bred a 
market-gardener. Ifsome wonderful hazard in the gambling game called 
Fortune had elevated William Jeffson to a peerage, he would have be- 
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trayed himself by no solecism ; he would have omitted no duty. Fortune 
had done nothing for him; but he had been born a gentleman, and no 
power upon this earth could deprive him of his birthright. In his low, 
lazy accents the northern twang melted into the liquid softness of Italian. 
He was fond of poetry—poetry of the most sentimental order ; and. would 
entreat Master Jarge to read or recite favourite extracts from the school- 
boy collection that was familiar to him. All the splendour and loveli- 
ness of the universe sank as deeply into Mr. Jeffson’s breast as into the 
soul of the greatest poet who ever charmed mankind with the magic of | 
his verse. He lacked the sublime power of expression, but the lesser 
gift. of appreciation had been ungrudgingly bestowed upon him. When 
George and his father’s gardener talked about the stars and the flowers, 
the changing clouds, the shadows in the river, the solemn stillness of the 
old church, the slow plash of the willow-branches as they dipped into the 
water, it was the uneducated man whose thoughts were beyond the com- 
prehension of the educated boy: the pupil’s imagination soared away into 
bright regions, before whose shining portals the teacher shrank away 
bewildered, dazzled, and confounded. 

George Gilbert taught his companion a good deal in those pleasant 
Saturday evenings, when the surgeon was away amongst his patients, 
and the boy was free to sit in the kitchen with Mr. and Mrs. Jeffson. 
He told the Yorkshireman all about those enemies of boyhood, the classic 
poets ; but William infinitely preferred Shakespeare and Milton, Byron 
and Scott, to the accomplished Romans, whose verses were of the lamest 
as translated by George. Mr. Jeffson could never have enough of Shake- 
speare. He was never weary of Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and Romeo, the 
bright young Prince who tried on his father’s crown, bold Hotspur, ill- 
used Richard, passionate Margaret, murderous Gloster, ruined Wolsey, 
noble Katharine. All that grand gallery of pictures unrolled its splen- 
dours for this man, and the schoolboy wondered at the enthusiasm he 
was powerless to understand. He was inclined to think that practical 
Mrs. Jeffson was right, and that her husband was a little “daft” upon 
some matters. 

The boy returned his humble friend’s affection with a steady, honest 
regard, that richly recompensed the gardener, whose love was not of a 
nature to need much recompense, since its growth was as spontaneous 
and unconscious as that of the wild flowers amongst the long grass. 
George returned William Jeffson’s affection, but he could not return it 
in kind. The poetry of friendship was not in his nature. He was honest, 
sincere, and true, but not sympathetic or assimilative ; he preserved his 
own individuality wherever he went, and took no colour from the people 
amongst whom he lived. 

Mr. Gilbert would have been very lonely now that his father was gone, 
had it not been for this honest couple, who managed his house and 
garden, his stable and paddocks, and watched his interests as earnestly 
as if he had been indeed their son. Whenever he had a spare half-hour, 
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the young man strolled into the old-fashioned kitchen, and smoked his 
cigar in the chimney-corner, where he had passed so much of his 
boyhood. 

“When I sit here, Jeff,” he said sometimes, “I seem to go back to 
the old schooldays again, and I fancy I hear Brown Molly’s hoofs upon 
the frosty road, and my father’s voice calling to you to open the gate.” 

Mr. Jeffson sighed, as he looked up from the mending of a bridle or 
the patching of a horse-cloth. 

“Them was pleasant days, Master Jarge,” he said regretfully. He 
was thinking that the schoolboy had been more to him and nearer to 
him than the young surgeon could ever be. They had been children 
together, these two, and William had never grown weary of his childhood. 
He was left behind now that his companion had grown up, and the happy 
childish days were all over. There was a gigantic kite on a shelf in the 
back kitchen; a kite that Mr. Jeffson had made with his own patient 
hands. George Gilbert would have laughed now if that kite had been 
mentioned to him; but William Jeffson would have been constant to the 
same boyish sports until his hair was gray, and would have never known 
weariness of spirit. 

* You'll be marrying some fine lady, maybe, now, Master Jarge,” 
Mrs. Jeffson said; “and she'll look down upon our north-country ways, 
and turn us out of the old place where we’ve lived so long.” 

But George protested eagerly that, were he to marry the daughter of 
the Queen of England, which was not particularly likely, that royal lady 
should take kindly to his old servants, or should be no wife of his. 

“When I marry, my wife must love the people I love,” said the sur- 
geon, who entertained those superb theories upon the management of a 
wife which are peculiar to youthful bachelors. 

George further informed his humble friends that he was not likely to 
enter the holy estate of matrimony for many years to come, as he had so 
far seen no one who at all approached his idea of womanly perfection. 
He had very practical views upon this subject, and meant to wait pa- 
tiently until some faultless young person came across his pathway; some 
neat-handed, church-going damsel, with tripping feet and smoothly banded 
hair; some fair young sage, who had never been known to do a foolish 
act or say anidle word. Sometimes the image of Isabel Sleaford trembled 
faintly upon the magic mirror of the young man’s reveries, and he won- 
dered whether, under any combination of circumstances, she would ever 
arrive at this standard. Oh, no; it was impossible. He looked back to 
the drowsy summer-time, and saw her lolling in the garden-chair, with 
the shadows of the branches fluttering upon her tumbled muslin dress, 
and her black hair pushed anyhow away from the broad low brow. 

“T hope that foolish Sigismund won’t meet Miss Sleaford again,” 
George thought very gravely; “he might be silly enough to marry her, 
and I’m sure she’d never make a good wife for any man.” 

George Gilbert’s father died in the autumn of ’52, and early in the 
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following spring the young man received a letter from his friend Mr. 
Smith. Sigismund wrote very discursively about his own prospects and 
schemes, and gave his friend a brief synopsis of the romance he had last 
begun. George skimmed lightly enough over this part of the letter; but 
as he turned the leaf by and by, he saw a name that brought the blood 
to his face. He was vexed with himself for that involuntary blush, and 
sorely puzzled to know why he should be so startled by the unexpected 
sight of Isabel Sleaford’s name. 

“You made me promise to tell you any thing that turned up about 
the Sleafords,” Sigismund wrote. ‘“ You’ll be very much surprised to hear 
that Miss Sleaford came to me the other day here in my chambers, and 
asked me if I could help her in any way to get her living. She wanted 
me to recommend her as a nursery-governess, or companion, or something 
of that kind, if I knew of any family in want of such a person. She was 
staying at Islington with a sister of her stepmother’s, she told me ; but 
she couldn’t be a burden on her any longer. Mrs. Sleaford and the boys 
have gone to live in Jersey, it seems, on account of things being cheap 
there ; and I have no doubt that boy Horace will become an inveterate 
smoker. Poor Sleaford is dead. You'll be as much astounded as I was 
to hear this. Isabel did not tell me this at first; but I saw that she was 
dressed in black, and when I asked her about her father, she burst out 
crying, and sobbed as if her heart would break. I should like to have 
ascertained what the poor fellow died of, and all about it,—for Sleaford 
was not an old man, and one of the most powerful-looking fellows'I ever 
saw,—but I could not torture Izzie with questions while she was in such 
a state of grief and agitation. ‘I’m very sorry you’ve lost your father, 
my dear Miss Sleaford, I said; and she sobbed out something that I 
scarcely heard, and I got her some cold water to drink, and it was ever so 
long before she came round again and was able to talk to me. Well, I 
couldn’t think of any body that was likely to help her that day; but I took 
the address of her aunt’s house at Islington, and promised to call upon 
her there in a day or two. I wrote by that day’s post to my mother, and 
asked her if she could help me ; and she wrote back by return to tell me 
that my uncle, Charles Raymond, at Conventford, was in want of just such 
a person as Miss Sleaford (of course I had endowed Isabel with all the 
virtues under the sun), and if I really thought Miss 8. would suit, and I 
could answer for the perfect respectability of her connexions and ante- 
cedents,—it isn’t to be supposed that I was going to say any thing about 
that three quarters’ rent, or that I should own that Isabel’s antecedents 
were lolling in a garden-chair reading novels, or going pn suspicious 
errands to the jeweller (‘O my prophetic soul !’ et cetera) in the Wal- 
worth Road,—why, I was to engage Miss S. at twenty pounds a year 
salary. I went up to Islington that very afternoon, although I was a 
number and a half behind with Zhe Demon of the Galleys (The D. of 
the G. is a sequel to Zhe Brand upon the Shoulder-blade ; the 
proprietor of the Penny Parthenon insisted upon having a sequel, and 
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I had to bring Colonel Montefiasco to life again, after hurling him over 
a precipice three hundred feet high), and the poor girl began to cry when 
I told her I’d found a home for her. I’m afraid she’s had a great deal of 
trouble since the Sleafords left Camberwell, for she isn’t at all the girl 
she was. Her stepmother’s sister is a vulgar woman who lets lodgings, 
and there’s only one servant—such a miserable slavey ; and Isabel went to 
the door three times while I was there. You know my uncle Raymond, 
and you know what a dear jolly fellow he is, so you may guess the change 
will be a very pleasant one for poor Izzie. By the by, you might call and 
see her the first time you’re in Conventford, and write me word how the 
poor child gets on. I thought she seemed a little frightened of the idea 
of going among strangers. I saw her off at Euston Square the day be- 
fore yesterday. She went by the parliamentary train; and I put her in 
charge of a most respectable family going all the way through, with six 
children, and a birdcage, and a dog, and a pack of cards to play upon a 
tea-tray on account of the train being slow.” 

Mr. Gilbert read this part of his friend’s letter three times over 
before he was able to realise the news contained in it. Mr. Sleaford 
dead, and Isabel settled as a nursery-governess at Conventford! If the 
winding Wayverne had overflowed its sedgy banks and flooded all Mid- 
landshire, the young surgeon could have been scarcely more surprised 
than he was by the contents of his friend’s letter. Isabel at Convent- 
ford—within eleven miles of Graybridge ; within eleven miles of him at 
that moment, as he walked up and down the little room, with his hair 
tumbled all about his flushed, good-looking face, and Sigismund’s letter 
in his waistcoat ! 

What was it to him that Isabel Sleaford was so near? What was 
she to him that he should think of her, or be fluttered by the thought 
that she was within his reach ? What did he know of her? Only that 
she had eyes that were unlike any other eyes he had ever looked at ; 
eyes that haunted his memory like strange stars seen in a feverish 
dream. He knew nothing of her but this ; and that she had a pretty, 
sentimental manner, a pensive softness in her voice, and sudden flights 
and capricious changes of expression, that had filled his mind with 
wonder, . 

George went back to the kitchen and smoked another cigar in Mr. 
Jeffson’s company. He went to that apartment fully determined to 
waste no more of his thoughts upon Isabel Sleaford, who was in sober 
truth a frivolous, sentimental creature, eminently adapted to make any 
man miserable; but somehow or other, before the cigar was finished, 
George had told his earliest friend and confidant all about Mr. Sleaford’s 
family, touching very lightly upon Isabel’s attractions, and speaking of 
a visit to Conventford as a disagreeable duty that friendship imposed. 

“ Of course I shouldn’t think of going all that way on purpose to see 
Miss Sleaford,” he said, “though Sigismund seems to expect me to do 
so; but I must go to Conventford in the course of the week, to see about 
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those drugs Johnson promised to get me. They won’t make a very big 
parcel, and I can bring them home in my coat-pocket. You might trim 
Brown Molly’s fetlocks, Jeff; she'll look all the better for it. Ill go on 
Thursday ; and yet I don’t know that I couldn’t better spare the time 
to-morrow.” 

“ 'To-morrow’s market-day, Master Jarge. I was thinkin’ of goin’ 
t? Conventford mysen. I might bring t’ droogs for thee, and thoo couldst 
write a noate askin’ after t’ young leddy,” Mr. Jeffson remarked 
thoughtfully. 

George shook his head. That would never do, Jeff,” he said ; 
“ Sigismund asks me to go and see her.” 

Mr. Jeffson relapsed into a thoughtful silence, out of which he 
emerged by and by with a slow chuckle. 

“T reckon Miss Sleafoord ’Il be a pretty girl,” he remarked thought- 
fully, with rather a sly glance at his young master. 

George Gilbert found it necessary to enter into an elaborate explana- 
tion upon this subject. No; Miss Sleaford was not pretty. She had no 
colour in her cheeks, and her nose was nothing particular,—not a beau- 
tiful queenlike hook, like that of Miss Harleystone, the belle of Graybridge, 
who was considered like the youthful members of the peerage,—and her 
mouth wasn’t very small, and her forehead was low; and, in short, some 
people might think Miss Sleaford plain. 

“But thoo doosn’t, Master Jarge !” exclaimed Mr. Jeffson, slapping 
his hand upon his knee with an intolerable chuckle ; “thoo thinkst 
summoat of her, I’ll lay, and [ll trim Brown Molly’s fetlocks till she 
looks as genteel as a thoroughbred.” 

“Thoo’rt an old fondy!” cried Mrs. Jeffson, looking up from her 
needlework. “It isn’t one of these London lasses as’ll make a good 
wife for Master Jarge ; and he’d never be that soft as to go running 
after nursery-governesses at Conventford when he might have Miss Bur- 
dock and all her money, and be one of the first gentlefolks in Gray- 
bridge.” 

“Hold thy noise, Tilly. Thou knowst nowt aboot it. Didn’t I 
marry thee for loove, lass, when I might have had Sarah Peglock, as 
was only daughter to him as kept t’ Red Lion in Belminster ; and didn’t 
I come up to London, where thou wast in service, and take thee away 
from thy pleace; and wasn’t Sarah a’most wild when she heard it? Mas- 
ter Jarge ll marry for loove, or he’ll never marry at all. Don’t you re- 
member her as wore the pink sash and shoes wi’ sandals at the dancin’ 
school, Master Jarge; and us takin’ her a ploom-loaf, and a valentine, 
and sugar-sticks, and oranges when you was home for th’ holidays?” 

Mr. Jeffson had been the confidant of all George’s boyish love-affairs, 
the innocent Leporello of this young provincial Juan; and he was eager 
to be trusted with new secrets, and to have a finger once more in the 
sentimental pie. But nothing could be more stern than Mr. Gilbert’s 
denial of any romantic fancy for Miss Sleaford. 
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“T should be very glad to befriend her in any way,” he said gravely ; 
“but she’s the very last person in the world that I should ever dream of 
making my wife.” 

This young man discussed his matrimonial views with the calm 
grandiosity of manner with which man, the autocrat, talks of his humble 
slaves before he has tried his hand at governing them,—before he has 
received the fiery baptism of suffering, and learned by bitter experience 
that a perfect woman is not a creature to be found at every street-corner 
waiting meekly for her ruler. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TOO MUCH ALONE, 


Brown Mo..y’s fetlocks were neatly trimmed by Mr. Jeffson’s patient 
hands. I fancy the old mare would have gone long without a clipping, 
had it not been George’s special pleasure that the animal should be 
smartened up before he rode her to Conventford. Clipping is not a very 
pleasant labour; but there is no task so difficult that William Jeffson 
would have shrunk from it, if its achievement could give George Gilbert 
happiness. 

Brown Molly looked a magnificent creature when George came home, 
after a hurried round of professional visits, and found her saddled and 
bridled, at eleven o’clock, on the bright March morning which he had 
chosen for his journey to Conventford. But though the mare was ready, 
and had been ready for a quarter of an hour, there was some slight delay 
while George ran up to his room,—the room which he had slept in from 
his earliest boyhood (there were some of his toys, dusty and forgotten, 
amongst the portmanteaus and hat-boxes at the top of the painted-deal 
wardrobe),—and was for some little time engaged in changing his neck- 
cloth, brushing his hair and hat, and making other little improvements 
in his personal appearance. 

William Jeffson declared that his young master looked as if he was 
going straight off to be married, as he rode away out of the stable-yard, 
with a bright eager smile upon his face, and the spring breezes blowing 
amongst his hair. He looked the very incarnation of homely, healthy 
comeliness, the archetype of honest youth and simple English manhood, 
radiant with the fresh brightness of an unsullied nature, untainted by an 
evil memory, pure as a new-polished mirror on which no foul breath has 
ever rested. 

He rode away to his fate, self-deluded, and happy in the idea that 
his journey was a wise blending of the duties of friendship and the cares 
of his surgery. 

I do not think there can be a more beautiful road in all England 
than that between Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne and Conventford, and I 
can scarcely believe that in all England there is an uglier town than 
Conventford itself. I envy George Gilbert.his long ride on that bright 
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‘March morning, when the pale primroses glimmered among the under- 
wood, and the odour of early violets mingled faintly with the air. The 
country roads were long sag which might have made the glory of a 
ducal park; and every here and there, between a gap in the budding 
hedge, a white-walled country villa or grave old red-brick mansion 
peeped out of some nook of rustic beauty, with shining windows winking 
in the noontide sun. 

Midway between Graybridge and Conventford there is the village of 
Waverly ; the straggling village street over whose quaint Elizabethan 
roofs the ruined towers of a grand old castle cast their protecting shadows. 
John of Gaunt was master.and founder of the grandest of those old 
towers, and Henry the Eighth’s wonderful daughter has feasted in the 
great banqueting-hall, where the ivy hangs its natural garlands round 
the stone mullions of the Tudor window. The surgeon-gagg his steed a 
mouthful of hay and“ drink of water before the Waverly Arms, and then 
sauntered at a foot-pace into the long unbroken arcade which’stretches 
from the quiet village to the very. outskirts of the bustling Conventford. 
George urged Brown Molly into a ponderous kind of canter by and by, 
and went at a dashing rate till he came to the little turnpike at the 
end of the avenue, and left fair Elizabethan Midlandshire behind him. 
Before him there was only the smoky, noisy, poverty-stricken town, 
with hideous factory-chimneys blackening the air, and three tall spires 
rising from amongst the crowded roofs high up into the clearer sky. 

Mr. Gilbert drew rein on the green, which was quiet enough to-day, 
. though such an uproarious spot in fair-time; he drew rein, and began 
to wonder what he should do. Should he go to the chemist’s in the 
market-place and get his drugs, and thence to Mr. Raymond’s house, 
which was at the other end of the town, or rather on the outskirts of 
the country and beyond the town; or should he go first to Mr. Ray- 
mond’s by quiet back lanes, which were clear of the bustle and riot of 
the market-people? To go to the chemist first would be the wiser 
course, perhaps ; but then it wouldn’t be very agreeable to have drugs in 
his pocket, and to smell of rhubarb and camomile-flowers when he made 
his appearance before Miss Sleaford. After a good deal of deliberation, 
George decided on going by the back way to Mr. Raymond’s house; 
and then, as he rode along the lanes and back slums, he began to think 
that Mr. Raymond would wonder why he called, and would think his 
interest in the nursery-governess odd, or even intrusive; and from that 
a natural transition of thought brought him to wonder whether it would 


not be better to abandon all idea of seeing Miss Sleaford, and to con- ~ 


tent himself with the purchase of the drugs. While he was thinking 
of this, Brown Molly brought him into the lane at the end of whieh 
Mr. Raymond’s house stood, on a gentle eminence, looking over a wide 
expanse of grassy fields, a railway cutting, and a white high-road, dotted 
here and there by little knots of stunted trees. The country upon this 


side of Conventford was bleak and bare of aspect as compared to that 
; | 
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fair park-like region which I venture to call Elizabethan »Midlaad- 
shire. 

If Mr. Raymond had resembled other people, I dare say he; would 
have been considerably surprised—or, it may be, outraged—by a young 
gentleman in the medical profession venturing to make a morning calk 
upon his nursery-governess ; but as Mr. Charles Raymond was the very 
opposite of every body else in the world, and as he was a most faithful 
disciple of Mr. George Combe, and could discover by a glance at the 
surgeon’s head that the young man was neither a profligate nor.a scoun- 
drel, he received George as cordially as it was his habit to receive every 
living creature who had need of his friendliness, and sent Brown Molly 
away to his stable, and set her master at his ease, before George had 
quite left off blushing in his first paroxysm of shyness. 

“Come into my room,” cried Mr. Raymond, in a voice that had more 
vibration jn it than any other voice that ever rang out upon the air ; 
“come into my room. You've had a letter from Sigismund,—the idea 
of the absurd young dog calling himself Sigismund !—and he’s told you 
all about Miss Sleaford. Very, nice girl,;but wants to be educated be- 
fore She can teach ; keeps the little ones amused, however, and takes 
them’ out in the meadows ; ; a very nice, conscientious little thing ; cau- 
tiousness very large ; can’t get any thing out of her about her past life ; 
turns pale and begins to cry when I ask | her questions ; has seen a good 
deal of trouble, I’m afraid. Never mind; we’ll try and make her happy. 
What does her past life matter to us if her head’s well balanced? Let 
me have my pick ofthe young people in Field Lane, and I’ll find you an 
undeveloped Archbishop of Canterbury; take me into places where the 
crimes of mankind are only known by. their names in the Decalogue, 
and I’ll find you an embryo Greenacre. Miss Sleaford’s a very good 
little girl; but she’s got too much Wonder, and exaggerated Ideality. 
She opens her big eyes when she talks of her favourite books, and looks 
up all scared and startled if you speak to her while she’s reading.” 

Mr. Raymond’s room was a comfortable little apartment, lined with 
books from the ceiling to the floor.. There.were books every where in 
Mr. Raymond’s house, and the master of the house read at all manner of 
abnormal hours, and kept a candle burning by his bedside in the dead of 
the night, when every other citizen of Conventford was asleep. - He was 
a bachelor, and the children whom it was Miss Sleaford’s duty to educate 
were a couple of sickly orphans, left by a pale-faced niece of Charles 
Raymond’s,—an unhappy young lady, who seemed only born to be un- 
fortunate, and who had married badly, and lost her husband, and died of 
consumption, running through all the troubles common to womankind 
before her twenty-fifth birthday. Of course Mr. Raymond took the 
children ; he would have taken an accidental chimney-sweep’s children, 
if it could have been demonstrated to him that there was no one else te 
-take'them. He buried the pale-faced niece in a quiet suburban cemetery, 
and took the orphans home to his pretty house at Conventford, and 
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bought black frocks for them, and engaged Miss Sleaford for their edu- 
cation, and made less fuss about the transaction than many men would 
have done concerning the donation of a ten-pound note. 

It was Charles Raymond’s nature to help his fellow-creatures. He 
had been very rich once, the Conventford people said, in those far-off 
golden days when there were neither strikes nor starvation in the grim 
old town; and he had lost a great deal of money in the carrying out 
of sundry philanthropic schemes for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, 
and was comparatively poor in these latter days. But he was never so 
poor as to be unable to help other people, or to hold his hand when a 
mechanics’ institution, or a working-men’s club, or an evening-school, 
or a cooking-depédt, was wanted for the benefit and improvement of 
Conventford. 

And all this time,—while he was the moving spirit of half a dozen 
committees, while he distributed cast-off clothing, and coals, and tickets 
for soup, and orders for flannel, and debated the solemn question as to 
whether Betsy Scrubbs or Maria Tomkins was most in want of a wadded 
petticoat, or gave due investigation to the rival claims of Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Green to the largess of the soup-kitchen,—he was an author, a 
philosopher, a phrenologist, a metaphysician, writing grave books, and 
publishing them for the instruction of mankind. He was fifty years of 
age; but, except that his hair was gray, he had no single attribute of 
age. That gray hair framed the brightest face that ever smiled upon man- 
kind, and with the liberal sunshine smiled alike on all. George Gil- 
bert had seen Mr. Raymond several times before to-day. Every body in 
Conventford, or within a certain radius of Conventford, knew Mr. Charles 
Raymond; and Mr. Charles Raymond knew every body. He looked 
through the transparent screen which shrouded the young surgeon’s 
thoughts; he looked down into the young man’s heart, through depths 
that were as clear as limpid water, and saw nothing there but truth 
and purity. When I say that Mr. Raymond looked into George Gilbert’s 
heart, I use a figure of speech, for it was from the outside of the sur- 
geon’s head he drew his deductions; but I like the old romantic fancy, 
that a good man’s heart is a temple of courage, love, and piety, an earthly 
shrine of all the virtues. 

Mr. Raymond’s house was a pretty Gothic building, half villa, half 
cottage, with bay windows opening into a small garden, which was very 
different from the garden at Camberwell, inasmuch as here all was trimly 
kept by an indefatigable gardener and factotum. Beyond the garden 
there were the meadows, only separated from Mr. Raymond’s lawn by 
a low privet hedge; and beyond the meadows the roofs and chimneys 
of Conventford loomed darkly in the distance. 

Charles Raymond took George into the drawing-room by and by, and 
from the bay window the young man saw Isabel Sleaford once more, as 
he had seen her first, in a garden. But the scene had a different aspect 
from that other scene, which still lingered in his mind, like a picture 
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seen briefly in a crowded gallery. Instead of the pear-trees on the low 
disorderly grass-plat, the straggling branches green against the yellow 
sunshine of July, George saw a close-cropped lawn and trim flower-beds, 
stiff groups of laurel, and bare bleak fields unsheltered from the chill 
March winds. Against the cold blue sky he saw Isabel’s slight figure, 
not lolling in a garden-chair reading a novel, but walking primly with 
two pale-faced children dressed in black. A chill sense of pain crept 
through the surgeon’s breast as he looked at the girlish figure, the pale, 
joyless face, the sad, dreaming eyes. He felt that some inexplicable 
change had come to Isabel Sleaford since that July day on which she 
had talked of her pet authors, and glowed and trembled with childish 
love for the dear books out of whose pages she took the joys and sorrows 
of her life. 

The three pale faces, the three black dresses, had a desolate look in 
the cold sunlight. Mr. Raymond tapped at the glass, and beckoned to 
the nursery-governess. 

“ Melancholy-looking objects, are they not ?” he said to George, as 
the three girls came towards the window. “I’ve told my housekeeper to 
give them plenty of roast meat, not too much done; meat’s the best 
antidote for melancholy.” 

He opened the window, and admitted Isabel and her two pupils. 

“Here’s a friend come to see you, Miss Sleaford,” he said; “a friend 
of Sigismund’s ; a gentleman who knew you in London.” 

George held out his hand, but he saw something like terror in the 
girl’s face as she recognised him; and he fell straightway into a pro- 
found gulf of confusion and embarrassment. 

“Sigismund asked me to call,” he stammered. “Sigismund told me 
to write and tell him how you were.” 

Miss Sleaford’s eyes filled with tears. The tears came unbidden to 
her eyes now with the smallest provocation. 

“You are all very good to me,” she said. 

“There, you children, go out into the garden and walk about,” cried 
Mr. Raymond. “You go with them, Gilbert, and then come in and 
have some stilton cheese and bottled beer, and tell us all about your 
Graybridge patients.” 

Mr. Gilbert obeyed his kindly host. He went out on to the lawn, 
where the brown shrubs were putting forth their feeble leaflets to be 
blighted by the chill air of March. He walked by Isabel’s side, while 
the two orphans prowled mournfully here and there amongst the ever- 
greens, and picked the lonely daisies that had escaped the gardener’s 
scythe. George and Isabel talked a little; but the young man was fain 
toconfine himself toa few commonplace remarks about Conventford, and 
Mr. Raymond, and Miss Sleaford’s new dutics; for he saw that the least 
allusion to the old Camberwell life distressed and agitated her. There was 
not much that these two could talk about as yet. With Sigismund Smith 
Isabel would have had plenty to say ; indeed, it would have been a struggle 
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between the two as to which should do all the talking; but in George 
Gilbert’s company Isabel Sleaford’s fancies folded themselves like delicate 
buds whose fragile petals are shrivelled by a bracing northern breeze. She 
knew that Mr. Gilbert was a good young man, kindly disposed towards 

her, and, after his simple fashion, eager to please her; but she felt rather 

than knew that he did not understand her, and that in that cloudy region 

where her thoughts for ever dwelt he could never be her companion. So, 

after a little of that deliciously original conversation which forms the 

staple talk of a morning call amongst people who have never acquired 

the supreme accomplishment called small-talk, George and Isabel re- 

turned to the drawing-room, where Mr. Raymond was ready to preside 

over a banquet of bread-and-cheese and bottled ale; after which refection 

the surgeon’s steed was brought to the door. 

“Come and see us again, Gilbert, whenever you’ve a day in Con- 
ventford,” Mr. Raymond said, as he shook hands with the surgeon. 

George thanked him for his cordial invitation, but he rode away from 
the house rather depressed in spirit notwithstanding. How stupid he 
had been during that brief walk on Mr. Raymond’s lawn ; how little he 
had said to Isabel, or she to him! How dismally the conversation had 
died away into silence every now and then, only to be revived by 
some lame question, some miserable remark apropos to nothing,—the 
idiotic emanation of despair! 

Mr. Gilbert rode to an inn near the market-place, where his father 
had been wont to take his dinner whenever he went to Conventford. 
George gave Brown Molly into the ostler’s custody ; and then walked 
away to the crowded pav ement, where the country people were jostling 
each other in front of shop-windows and open stalls ; the broad stony mar- 
ket-place, where the voices of the hawkers were loud and shrill, where the 
-brazen boastings of quack medicine-vendors rang out upon the afternoon 
air. He walked through the crowd, and rambled away into a narrow back 
street leading to an old square, where the great church of Conventford 
stood amid a stony waste of tombstones, and where the bells that played 
a hymn-tune when they chimed the hour were booming up in the grand 
old steeple. The young man went into the stony churchyard, which was 
lonely enough even on a market-day, and walked about among the tombs, 
whiling away the time—for the benefit of Brown Molly, who required 
considerable rest and refreshment before she set out on the return jour- 
ney—and thinking of Isabel Sleaford. 

He had only seen her twice, and yet already her image had fas- 
tened itself with a fatal grip upon his mind, and was planted there 
—an enduring picture, never again to be blotted out. That even- 
ing at Camberwell had been the one romantic episode of this young 
man’s eventless life; Isabel Sleaford the one stranger who had come 
across his pathway. There were pretty girls, and amiable girls, in Gray- 
bridge; but then he had known them all his life. Isabel came to him in 
her pale young beauty, and all the latent sentimentality—without which 
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youth is hideous—kindled and thrilled into life at the magic spell of her 
pfesence. The mystic Venus rises a full-blown beauty from the sea, and 
man, the captive, bows down before his divine enslaver. Who would 
care for a Venus whose cradle he had rocked, whose gradual growth he 
had watched, the divinity of whose beauty had perished beneath the 
withering influence of familiarity? 

It was dusk when George Gilbert went to the chemist and nial 
his parcels of drugs. He would not stop to dine at the White Lion, but 
paid his eighteenpence for Brown Molly’s accommodation, and took a hasty 
glass of ale at the bar before he sprang into the saddle. He rode home- 
ward through the solemn avenue, the dusky cathedral-aisle, the infinite 
temple, fashioned by the great architect Nature. He rode through the 
long ghostly avenue, until the twinkling lights at Waverly glimmered on 
him faintly between the bare branches of the trees. 


Isabel Sleaford’s new life was a very pleasant one. There was no 
butter to be fetched, no mysterious errands to the Walworth Road. Every 
thing was bright and smooth and trim in Mr. Raymond’s household. There 
was a middle-aged housekeeper, who reigned supreme, and an industrious 
maidservant under her sway. Isabel and her sickly charges had two 
cheerful rooms over the drawing-room, and took their meals together, 
and enjoyed the delight of one another’s society all day long. The 
children were rather stupid, but they were very good. They too had 
known the sharp ills of poverty, the butter-fetching, the blank days in 
which there was no bright oasis of dinner, the scraps of cold meat and 
melancholy cups of tea. They told Isabel their troubles of an evening : 
how poor mamma had cried when the sheriff’s officer came in, and said 
he was very sorry for her, but must take an inventory, and wouldn’t 
leave even papa’s picture or the silver spoons that had been grand- 
mamma’s. Miss Sleaford put her shoulder to the wheel very honestly,” 
and went through Pinnock’s pleasant abridgments of modern and ancient 
history with her patient pupils. She let them off with a very slight dose 
of the Heptarchy and the Normans, and even the carly Plantagenet 
monarchs; but she gave them plenty of Anne Boleyn and Mary Queen 
of Scots,—fair Princess Mary, Queen of France and wife of Thomas 
Brandon,—Marie Antoinette and Charlotte Corday. 

The children only said “Lor!” when they heard of Mademoiselle 
Corday’s heroic adventure; but they were very much interested in the 
fate of the young princes of the House of York, and amused themselves 
by a representation of the smothering business with the pillows on the 
schoolroom sofa. 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Charles Raymond, who had all 
the interests of Conventford to claim his attention, could give much 
time or trouble to the two pupils or the nursery-governess. He was 
quite satisfied with Miss Sleaford’s head, and was content to intrust his 
orphan nieces to her care. 
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“Tf they were clever children, I should be afraid of her exaggerated 
ideality,” he said; “but they’re too stupid to be damaged by any ih- 
fluence of that kind. She’s got a very decent moral region—not equal 
to that young doctor at Graybridge, certainly—and she’ll do her duty to 
the little ones very well, I dare say.” ’ 

So no one interfered with Isabel or her pupils. The education of 
association, which would have been invaluable to her, was as much 
wanting at Conventford as it had been at Camberwell. She lived alone 
with her books and the dreams which were born of them, and waited for 
the prince, the Ernest Maltravers, the Henry Esmond, the Steerforth— 
it was Steerforth’s proud image, and not simple-hearted David's gentle 
shadow, which lingered in the girl’s mind when she shut the book. She 
was very young and sentimental, and it was not the good people upon 
whom her fancy fixed itself. To be handsome and proud and miserable, 
was to possess an indisputable claim to Miss Sleaford’s worship. She 
sighed to sit at the feet of a Byron, grand and gloomy and dis- 
contented, baring his white brow to the midnight blast, and raving 
against the baseness and ingratitude of mankind. She pined to be the 
chosen slave of some scornful creature, who should perhaps ill-treat 
and neglect her. I think she would have worshiped an aristocratic Bill 
Sykes, and would have been content to die under his cruel hand, only in 
the ruined chamber of some Gothic castle, by moonlight, with the dis- 
tant Alps shimmering whitely before her glazing eyes, instead of in poor 
Nancy’s unromantic garret. And then the Count Guilliamme de Syques 
would be sorry, and put up a wooden cross on the mountain pathway, 
to the memory of , ANATKH ; and he would be found some morning 
stretched at the foot of that mysterious memorial, with a long black man- 
tle trailing over his kinglike form, and an important blood-vessel broken. 

There is no dream so foolish, there is no fancy howsoever childish, 
that did not find lodgment in Isabel Sleaford’s mind during the long idle 
evenings in which she sat alone in her quiet schoolroom, watching the 
stars kindle faintly in the dusk, and the darkening shadows gathering 
in the meadows, while feeble lights began to twinkle in the distant 
streets of Conventford. Sometimes, when her pupils were fast asleep in 
their white-curtained beds, Izzie stole softly down, and went out into the 
garden to walk up and down in the fair moonlight; the beautiful moon- 
light in which Juliet had looked more lovely than the light of day to 
Romeo’s enraptured eyes, in which Hamlet had trembled before his 
father’s ghostly face. She walked up and down in the moonlight, and 
thought of all her dreams; and wondered when her life was going to 
begin. She was getting quite old; yes—she thought of it with a thrill of 
horror—she was nearly eighteen! Juliet was buried in the tomb of the 
Capulets before this age, and haughty Beatrix had lived her life, and 
Florence Dombey was married and settled, and the story all over. 

A dull despair crept over this foolish girl as she thought that per- 
haps her life was to be only a commonplace kind of existence, after all; 
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a blank flat level, along which she was to creep to a nameless grave. 
She was so eager to be something. Oh, why was not there a revolution, 
that she might take a knife in her hand and go forth to seek the tyrant 
in his lodging, and then die, so that people might talk of her, and 
remember her name when she was dead ? 

I think Isabel Sleaford was just in that frame of mind in which a 
respectable, and otherwise harmless, young person aims a bullet at some 
virtuous sovereign, in a paroxysm of insensate yearning for distinction. 
Miss Sleaford wanted to be famous. She wanted the drama of her life 
to begin, and the hero to appear. 

Vague, and grand, and shadowy, there floated before her the image 
of the prince; but, oh, how slow he was to come! Would he ever 
come? Were there any princes in the world? Were there any of those 
Beings whose manners and customs her books described to her, but 
whose mortal semblances she had never seen? The Sleeping Beauty 
in the woods slumbered a century before the appointed hero came to 
awaken her. Beauty must wait, and wait patiently, for the coming of 
her fate. But poor Isabel thought she had waited so long, and as yet 
there was not even the distant shimmer of the prince’s plumes dimly 
visible on the horizon. 

There were reasons why Isabel Sleaford should shut away the me- 
mory of her past life, and solace herself with visions of a brighter — 
existence. A little wholesome drudgery might have been good for her, 
as a homely antidote against the sentimentalism of her nature; but in 
Mr. Raymond’s house she had ample leisure to sit dreaming over her 
books, weaving wonderful romances in which she was to be the heroine, 
and the hero ? 

The hero was the veriest chameleon, inasmuch as he took his colour 
from the last book Miss Sleaford had been reading. Sometimes he was 
Ernest Maltravers, the exquisite young aristocrat, with violet eyes and 
silken hair. Sometimes he was Eugene Aram, dark, gloomy, and intel- 
lectual, with that awkward little matter of Mr. Clarke’s murder prey- 
ing upon his mind. At another time he was Steerforth, selfish and 
haughty and elegant. Sometimes, when the orphans were asleep, Miss 
Sleaford let down her long black hair before the little looking-glass, 
and acted to herself in a whisper. She saw her pale face, awful in 
the dusky glass, her lifted arms, her great black eyes, and she fancied 
herself dominating a terror-stricken pit. Sometimes she thought of 
leaving friendly Mr. Raymond, and going up to London with a five- 
pound note in her pocket, and coming out at one of the theatres as a 
tragic actress. She would go to the manager, and tell him that she wanted 
to act. There might be a little difficulty at first, perhaps, and he would 
be rather inclined to be doubtful of her powers ; but then she would take 
off her bonnet, and let down her hair, and would draw the long tresses 
wildly through her thin white fingers—so ; she stopped to look at herself 
in the glass as she did it,—and would cry, “I am not mad; this hair I 
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tear is mine!” andthe thing would bedone. The manager would exclaim, 
“Indeed, my dear young lady, I was not prepared for such acting as this. 
Exeuse my emotion; but really, since the days of Miss O’Neil, I don’t 
remember to have witnessed any thing to equal your delivery of that 
speech. Come to-morrow evening and play Constance. You don’t want 
a rehearsal ?—no, of course not ; you know every syllable of the part. I 
shall take the liberty of offering you fifty pounds a night to begin with, 
and I shall place one of my carriages at your disposal.” Isabel had read 
a good many novels in which timid young heroines essay their histrionic 
powers, but she had never read of a dramatically disposed heroine who 
had not burst forth a full-blown Mrs. Siddons without so much as the 
ordeal of a rehearsal. 

Sometimes Miss Sleaford thought that her Destiny—she clung to the 
idea that she had a destiny—designed her to be a poet, an L. E. L.; oh, 
above all she would have chosen to be L. E. L.; and in the evening when 
she had looked over the children’s copy-books, and practised a new style 
of capital B, in order to infuse a dash of variety into the next day’s 
studies, she drew the candles nearer to her, and posed herself, and dipped 
her pen into the ink, and began to pour forth some melancholy plaint upon 
the lonely blankness of her life, or some vague invocation of the unknown 
prince. She rarely finished either the plaint or the invocation, for there 
was generally some rythmical difficulty that brought her poetic musings 
to a dead lock; but she began a great many verses, and spoiled several 
quires of paper with abortive sonnets, in which “stars” and “ streamlets,” 
“dreams” and “fountains,” recurred with a frequency which was inimi- 
cal to originality or variety of style. 

The poor lonely untaught child looked right and left for some 
anchorage on the blank sea of life, and could find nothing but floating 
masses of ocean verdure, that drifted her here and there at the wild 
will of all the winds of heaven. Behind her there was a past that she 
dared not look back upon or remember; before her lay the unknown 
future, wrapped in mysterious shadow, grand by reason of its obscurity. 
She was eager to push onward, to pierce the solemn veil, to tear aside 
the misty curtain, to penetrate the innermost chamber of the temple. 

Late in the night, when the lights of Conventford had died out under 
the star-lit sky, the girl lay awake, sometimes looking up at those mys- 
tical stars, and thinking of the future ; but never once, in any dream or 
reverie, in any fantastic vision built out of the stories she loved, did the 
homely image of the Graybridge surgeon find a place. 

George Gilbert thought of her, and wondered about her, as he rode 
Brown Molly in the winding Midlandshire lanes, where the brown hedge- 
rows were budding, and the whitethorn bursting into blossom. He 
thought of her by day and night, and was angry with himself for so 
thinking; and. then began straightway to consider when he could, with 
any show of grace, present himself once more before Mr. Raymond’s 
Gothic porch at Conventford. 
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By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
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WHEN you see in London, or stumble into, or are told of, some peculiarly 
infamous court, lane, yard, alley, or cul-de-sac,—say Newcastle Court, or 
Clement’s Lane, or Ship Yard, or Vinegar ditto, or the Coal ditto, or 
Church Lane, or Bleeding Heart Yard, or Off Alley,—are you not sometimes 
stricken with astonishment as to the motives which could have impelled 
the original architects, or the noble lords and rich merchants who em- 
ployed the said architects, to build up those abominable little labyrinths 
of tenements crowded and huddled up together, to the perpetual exclu- 
sion of light and air, and the consistent fostering of dirt, disease, and 
vice? Whatever could they have been about? What spiteful Asmodeus 
could have whispered evil counsel in their ear, and cozened them into 
erecting comfortless hovels, in order that he, the lame devil, might more 
at his leisure unroof them, and expose the crimes, follies, and miseries 
sweltering within? They were built during the Middle Ages, it may be 
pleaded, before Boards of Health or Inspectors of Nuisance came to meddle 
with the dwellings of the commonalty. Yes; but in these very Middle 
Ages the art of architecture flourished in its richest luxuriance. By the 
side of the great stone cathedral, sumptuous in corbel and pinnacle, in 
buttress and gargoyle, arose the many-gabled dwelling-house, braced 
with strong timbers that have withstood to this day the test of time, 
and very unlike the flimsy carcass of rotten bricks which some blind 
builder—who is bankrupt in the first month of his contract, or mortgages 
the shell before it is half-finished—runs up nowadays to meet the require- 
ments of ninety-nine-years leaseholders. Well, you may puzzle yourself 
till your wits go wool-gathering ; you may cudgel your brains, but the 
dullard will hardly mend his pace by beating. There is the fact. There 
are the stifling courts, lanes, yards, and alleys shouldering one another, 
and cabining, cribbing, and confining whole nests of poverty-stricken 
inhabitants. Set it all down, if you like, to’ the score of feudalism. As 
in the country the baron built his donjon-keep on a high hill, and the 
poor shivering vassals and villeins made their huts close to the base, 
nestling round their lord, and passing their lives in alternate terror of him 
and of their next baronial neighbour, so in the town, wherever a stately 
convent or a great noble’s mansion reared its head, the clients and slaves * 
and retainers came crowding about, and sat as suppliant Mordecais in the 
gate. M. Guizot tells us this, I think, in his lectures on civilisation. 
But houses were few;—look at Aggas and Hollar’s maps: what need was 
there for all this burrowing and swarming together? Well, the towns 
were walled, and people did not care to spread themselves over the 
suburbs, where stalwart beggars, discharged soldiers, and robbers were 
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all three synonymous terms. The streets were infested by footpads, and 
in nestling together the poor people thought they found safety. The 
convents and noble houses had also, it is true, spacious gardens and fair 
orchards, meads, jousting-grounds, and bowling-greens appended to them; 
but on these the poor dared not encroach. To the great southern plan- 
tation is there not the Negro quarter? Has not my lord his miles of 
covert and champaign wasted in lawns and preserves and deer-parks, 
while the villagers cower in one shambling lean-to street? No, no; 
social distinctions must be observed. Property has its rights, and poverty 
has its duties. The rich Numenius laid his hand on a fat domain, and 
said, “I will hold this in fee-simple for ever, and my son shall be heir.” 
So he built a house or a castle, and fenced it about with a wall, and 
kept up a guard of swashbucklers with bills and: daggers, and was very 
rich and very potent. As for the base mechanics and herds and thralls, 
their wives and callow brats, they might bide where they listed on the 
edges and outskirts of the lord’s manor, so long as they did not impinge 
on the territories of the next seigneur. It is somewhat uncomfortable 
being thus bandied about like a shuttlecock between the puissant John de 
Nokes and the doughty Hugo de Styles. The state ofa toad under a har- 
row, when every tooth gives her a tig, was perhaps preferable. Between the 
two stools, the villeins came to the ground; and there they squatted, and, 
with mud, wattles, shingles, and what not, built themselves hovels to hide 
their heads in. There were some countries in Europe so vast, so barren, 
so little inviting,—huge expanses of steppe, or forest, or morass, as in 
Russia, or Poland, or East Prussia,—that the feudal lords declined to dwell 
there in any number, and only made periodical raids through the desert 
—as the Teutonic knights did—to see what oases there were, what goods 
and chattels the serfs had gathered together, that they might thieve and 
spoil them. For it was a fundamental maxim in feudalism, and one that 
has come down in fact, and not in spirit, to this day in countries that 
have not shaken off the feudal yoke, that to the poor man nothing can 
properly belong. He may have a copyhold interest in a cabbage-garden 
or a potato-patch, but the freehold must belong to somebody else. He 
has not even a joint-stock proprietary in the highway he walks or drives 
his cart upon. In the first place, it is the Queen’s highway, of preroga- 
tive; in the next, it is predially the property half of one lord of the 
manor and half of the other ; and if Hodge picks up a horse-nail in the 
highway, he may be unconsciously trespassing on some terrible squire’s 

ground. Am I stating the law correctly, gentlemen of the Devil’s Own, 
* and advocates of the Game Code? However it be, I have travelled a 
little out of the record, for it was my intention ere this to have remarked 
that in the great barren wastes where the feudal lords did not care to 
live for a permanency, the peasants, left to themselves (until the next 
raid came due), were fain, for want of protection from wild-beasts and 
common marauders, to build their shebeens in a circle, with the village- 
green, maypole, cage, whipping-post, and other adjuncts of social life, in 
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the centre, and with but one point of outlet. Hence the origin of those 
Wend or Wendish villages in Northern and Eastern Europe, whose origin 
has so much puzzled antiquaries. A reflex of this system of mutual 
guarantee against invasion may still be seen in the caravans of trappers 
or of. Mormons who traverse the Rocky Mountains. At night the 
wagons are drawn up in a circle, the horses and mules are tethered to the 
inside wheels, the bivouac-fires are lit in the centre, and the pilgrims 
may sing hymns or tipple whisky all night, and laugh at cattle-thieves, 
wild Indians, or grisly b’ars. 

Now, in the name of decency, common sense, and human patience, 
what has all this rigmarole to do directly with the courts and alleys of 
London, and, by implication, with the Passage des Panoramas, Paris? A 
very great deal, as you shall presently discover. The subject is tortuous. 
Blame not me if my proofs be circumlocutory. To extricate yourself 
from a maze, the best clue is a corkscrew. When, on the borders of the 
monastic and »aronial properties of London,—take the riverain of the 
Strand, or the environs of Westminster Abbey, or the purlieus of Gray’s 
and Lincoln’s Inns, of Covent Garden, of White and Blackfriars, for 
example,—the base mechanics and vile multitude nailed and plastered 
together the cabins in which they hid their heads, it was necessary that 
some passage should be, left between the rows of shanties, to serve as a 
thoroughfare. Sometimes indeed it occurred to the bold baron, or to 
my lord abbot, to build a wall right across the upper or lower extaemity 
of a narrow lane of poor men’s houses; and then the avenue became what 
we call a blind alley, and what the French term an ¢mpasse or cul-de-sac. 
But, asa rule, the thoroughfare was a place to go through, and became 
naturally as useful to the rich as to the poor. What is known as a 
“right of way” was gradually established ; and when the London parishes 
grew a little more powerful than the feudal laws, these rights of way were 
as tenaciously defended in the law-courts as the parochial boundaries, 
and at last came to be reckoned as part of that humorous delusion 
known as “an Englishman’s birthright.” To our forefathers’ reverence 
for rights of way—short-cuts between the borders of large domains— 
must be ascribed, I suppose, the perpetuation of hundreds of miserable 
little skeins of foot-pavement running, or rather limping, between rows 
of decayed and fever-haunted houses; and a tremendous pother is raised 
in Westminster Hall, and rivers of ink flow into channels of parchment, 
whenever it is proposed to abrogate a wretched little path, traced by 
nobody knows whom, nobody knows when, and leading nobody knows 
where. 

However, our forefathers built the courts and alleys, and the respon- 
sibilty of originating these varicose veins in the limbs ofa fair city does 
not lie at our door. That is one, and the most convenient, way of getting 
out of a scrape. Not I, but my great-great-grandfather did it. Gird at 
him, not me. I wonder that the clown in the pantomime, detected in 
an act of larceny, does not excuse himself to the policeman on the 
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strength of his ancestor’s having taught him to cram geese and sausages 
that don’t belong to him into his pockets. We didn’t establish slavery, 
cry the cotton and sugar planters of Carolina and Louisiana. The Eng- 
lish first enslaved the black man, hundreds of years ago. The curse of 
slavery be on their heads, not ours. But I cannot say that, because my 
great-grandfather did a stupid or cruel thing, I am bound, through vene- 
ration for his memory, to perpetuate the stupidity or the cruelty, and 
even to exult in them. This, however, is what is done every day. If 
a railway company, or an hotel company, or a parish, propose to knock 
down a mass of wretched and ruinous dwellings, and build a terminus 
on, or drive a new street through, a seething block of lath-and-plaster 
misery, there is a lament in the Lords, and a cry in the Commons, and 
noble peers and honourable gentlemen howl themselves hoarse in defence 
of “ vested interests,” which they facetiously construe as being identical 
with the “poor man’s rights.” By dint of perseverance, and hard-headed 
common sense, we have succeeded in pulling down the greater part of St. 
Giles’s, and the slums of Westminster and Clerkenwell. The present 
generation don’t know where Field Lane,'Dyot Street, West Street, and 
Buckeridge Street once stood ; but an enormity of horrible holes and 
corners yet remains to be cleared out, and, despairing of legislative or 
parochial interference, one might really wish for a Great Fire at the 
West End, to sweep the abominations away for good and all. The Duke 
of Sutherland and Mr. Hodges would soon help Captain Shaw to put the 
fire out, and then we should have a clear site for future operations. The 
ground-landlords would hardly be mad enough to emulate the pig-headed 
obstinacy of the highly conservative nobleman who, when Sidney Alley, 
and Cranbourne Court, and a dozen similar rookeries were burnt down, 
insisted on building them up again in precisely the same wretched style. 

Now, Paris was built pretty much after the same fashion as other cities 
were ; and precisely the same feudal system was wont to obtain in Gaul 
as, with some modifications, and under all kinds of fraudulent disguises, 
obtains among us—crammed as we are to the throat with “ Englishmen’s 
birthrights”—to the present moment. In Paris, asin London, there were 
of eld time huge blocks of convent property and noblemen’s hotels, and 
filthy by-lanes between them, lined by filthier houses. But, at the end of 
the last century, there came a certain tremendous disruption and immor- 
tal smash, known as the French Revolution. The commonalty suddenly 
rose and stamped Monsieur le Marquis and my Lord Abbot under their 
naked feet. It was very terrible and very bloodthirsty ; but the entire 
proceeding was not devoid of a kind of grim retributive justice. The 
nobles and priests had been so long rioting in possessions that did not 
belong to them, that the commonalty, when they came to claim their 
own, lost all ideas of discrimination, and, not content with making Mon- 
sieur le Marquis and my Lord Abbot (not forgetting the Bishop) dis- 
gorge their ill-gotten treasures, they deprived them of what were really 
their own property, to wit, their heads, Since then, as you are aware, 
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a good many more revolutions have occurred in France, and one govern- 
ment after another—mille e tre, in fact—has arisen, and been overturned. 
Of the existing state of things it is sufficient to say, that the Emperor 
and Baron Haussmann are two very energetic and sagacious Ediles, 
whatever they may be as politicians; and that they have succeeded in 
transforming Paris from an incongruous medley of magnificence and 
meanness into the noblest, handsomest, and cleanest city in the whole 
world. The old Napoleon, Louis Philippe, the Republic of ’48, did a 
little toward the work of metamorphosis; but nine-tenths of the task 
have been achieved by the present Emperor. When you and I were 
schoolboys together, the capital of France was but little changed from the 
Paris as Scarron, with inimitable breadth and terseness, has sketched it : 
“ T7n amas confus de maisons; 
Des crottes dans toutes les rues; 
Ponts et portes, palais, prisons ; 
Boutiques bien et mal pourvues: 
Maint poudré qui n’a point d’argent; 
Maint homme qui craint le sergent ; 
Maint fanfaron qui toujours tremble : 
Pages, laquais, voleurs de nuit ; 
Carrosses, chevaux et grand bruit,— 
Voila Paris: que vous en semble?” 


Among the stupendous works of renovation and reconstruction which 
they have completed, or are still about, his Imperial Majesty and the 
Prefect of the Seine have not forgotten the courts, the lanes, and the 
alleys. Carrefours, impasses, ruelles, culs-de-sacs, and narrow open- 
ings between houses, by courtesy called streets, were formerly even more 
abundant in Paris than in London. The new Edility has made very short 
work of the traditional rights of way. In the poorer districts they have 
swept whole acres of narrow thoroughfares completely away, and substi- 
tuted one spacious and sumptuous boulevard for them. In the wealthier 
quarters, as in the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, and on the line of 
Boulevard from the Madeleine to the Rue Vivienne, it has not always 
been found expedient to pull down a magnificent hotel, or a stately row 
of shops, for the purpose of widening an old street, or creating a new gne. 
Wherever it has been found practicable, wholesale demolition has taken 
place; but it has been found in many cases as useful as inevitable to 
temporise. And here we must not forget that there were strong men before 
Agamemnon, and that Napoleon I. and Louis Philippe—nay, even per- 
haps the despised Charles the Tenth—did something in their generation 
towards beautifying Paris. In the old quarters of the city, and on the 
right bank of the Seine, the carrefours, ruelles, and company have en- 
tirely disappeared; but on the Boulevards des Italiens and des Capucines 
they have been simply rebuilt, lined with handsome shops, covered-in 
with glazed roofs, uniformly paved, and converted into those Passages 
which are the wonder and delight of the world. We Cockneys indulge 
from time to time in a little mild boasting about our Burlington and 
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Lowther Arcades. At Milan there are a few Passages on the Parisian 
model. So, also, are there at Hamburg; and even St. Petersburg can 
boast of one—a most dull and dismal arcade it is—called the Passage 
Steinbock. But they are all shabby and contemptible compared with the 
glorious Passages of Paris. Let us thank the feudal system for having 
given the sites, and Parisian taste and ingenuity for having converted 
what in London is only productive of poverty and dirt into a system of 
covered ways both useful and ornamental. Cornelius was laughed at for 
painting the sides of a sewer in fresco; but few would have the assurance 
to sneer at the French for having converted their above-ground cloace into 
temples of art and industry. 

I have chosen the Passage des Panoramas as the handiest peg to 
hang these remarks concerning the history of covered ways upon; but 
the Passage Jouffroy, the Passage Choiseul, the Passage Mirés, the 
Galerie Vivienne, would serve quite as well to exemplify the peculiarities 
I wished to dwell upon. They are all replete with the same varied life; 
they all present the same brilliant features; they are all overflowing 
with the same bustle and movement ; they are all delightful and all dis- 
sipated. Preéminent, however, in the list the Passage des Panoramas 
may be quoted. It is in the very centre of that wondrous tohu bohu, that 
unequalled chaos of gaiety, known as La Vie Parisienne; it is the brass 
pillar of the eternally-revolving roulette-wheel of folly and fashion, fri- 
volity and frenzy. Whirling, whirling, whirling, the Master of the Game 
— if you peeped beneath the green-baize table you might see a cloven 
foot in a varnished boot, perchance —is never tired of crying “ Mes- 
sieurs, faites votre jeu!” nor do the crowd of punters ever desist from 
staking time and health, honour and fortune, on the red or the black, 
the paw or the impair, the passe or the manque. 

The Passage des Panoramas is sedulously industrious—for there is 
no greater error to suppose that vicious courses are unattended by hard 
labour: the life of a rake is as wearying, in its continual toil, as that 
of a galley-slave; and those who minister to the rake’s wants must 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, even as the ploughman or 
the miner earns his. “ Vive la bagatelle !” may seem an easy cry enough ; 
but to make the bagatelle, and to barter it, and puff it, and vend it, 
thousands must be up early and late, and know no rest. “Give but to 
nature that which nature needs’—you know the rest; but still there is 
as much industry, and a great deal more taste and talent, displayed in 
modelling and casting all these bronzes, in carving these caskets of oak 
and ivory, in chasing these bouquet-holders, in painting these fans, as in 
baking loaves of rye-bread, or in sewing the skins of wild-beasts together 
to cover our nakedness withal. That porcelain vase must have had 
hands to make it and to bake it, even as the coarse loaf has had; and 
besides, it has been covered with delicate miniatures and arabesques, 
and a loaf stands in no need of such decorations. Those kid-gloves, 
those patent-leather boots, have to be cut and stitched and pressed and 
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polished with a scrupulous delicacy, that is not needed in cobbling fig- 
leaves or wolves’-skins together. I grant the occupations frivolous, and 
the result only to pamper luxury, to coddle up voluptuousness ; but 
still brawny arms have hammered and welded those metallic nicknacks 
together ; thousands of patient eyes and delicate fingers have bent over 
those myriad gewgaws, and fashioned them into quaint and beautiful 
shapes. Honest labour—not always very well requited—has been banded 
together, and drilled, and disciplined, to produce the trifles and the toys 
that crowd the bazaars of the Passage des Panoramas, 
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My soul is sunk in all-suffusing shame ; 

Yet not for any individual sin, 
But that the World’s original fair fame— 

My own ltnd’s, most—is not what it hath been. 
Shrieks of intolerable bondage smite, 

Without response, its comfortable ears, 
Making most craven compromise with Might, 

For their own luxury, of others’ tears. 
Better than this the sanguinary crash 

Of fratricidal strokes, and nerveful hate! 
So do I hope to hear the sabres clash 

And tumbrils rattle, when the snows abate. 
Love Peace who will—I for Mankind prefer, 
To dungeon or disgrace, a sepulchre. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Horae Virgilianae. 


Part II. 
PASTORAL. 

In our December Number we discussed the subject of pastoral poetry, 
- showing how it had been derived from the mythology of the ancients, and 
how the ancient pastoral possessed a charm for the reader which a modern 
poet, imitating its form and style, is, from change of circumstances, un- 
able to reproduce. The numerous imitations of Theocritus and Virgil 
published by modern writers prove undoubtedly the intrinsic merits of 
those originals, yet do not establish that their subjects and modes of 
treating them are as suitable to the present age as they were to their own. 
A Greek or Roman eclogue has, indeed, an interest about it independent 
of its poetical merits, because it is ancient, and because it is well to 
know, as a matter of history, how people sang about nymphs and 
shepherds in early times. In the same way their imitators please us 
rather because they have copied well than because we care about their 
subject. Out ofthe multitude of pastoral writings which we enumerated, 
few at this day will afford us much entertainment ; yet the student of 
English literature likes to know what has been handed down to us by our 
ancestors, and if he wades through a heap of stupid dialogues and elegies 
as a matter of literary curiosity, we are far from saying that all his time 
will be thrown away. The models, however, are, 6n many accounts, more 
worthy to be read than the copies; nor, indeed, are we able to appreciate 
the latter without knowing something of the former. You must have 
read Virgil, to enjoy Pope fully. It is impossible to relish, or indeed 
to understand, any kind of pastoral—we should rather say, any of that 
poetry which is stratified with the classic vein—unless you are duly im- 
bued with the mythic lore of the ancients, and acquainted with their 
history and language. 

We, at all events, arrive at this conclusion. Whatever we may think 
nowadays of pastoral poetry, if we deem it worth our while to read it at ~ 
all, we should make ourselves acquainted with Virgil’s eclogues. And if 
so, as all cannot read or enjoy them so well in the original language, it 
is desirable to have a good translation of them. 

To return now to the question of metre. Ofall the English poets whom 
we have enumerated, though their measures have been various, there is 
not one, except Thomas Warton, who has composed pastorals in blank 
verse. It will hardly be disputed that, for poetry of a light character, 
such as the pastoral generally is, rhyme is in itself highly suitable ; that, 
for example, the verses of Pope and Shenstone would be less pleasing if 
they did not rhyme. But it may, perhaps, be argued, that the same rule 
is not applicable to the translation of a classical poem written in hexa- 
meter verse, like that of the epic. 
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In answer to this we must observe, first, that the hexameter of the 
epic is not of the same character with the hexameter of the pastoral, as 
any one may see who compares Homer with Theocritus, or the neid 
of Virgil with his eclogues ; and secondly, that every language has its 
own laws of rhythm and harmony, as well as of declension and syn- 
tax; that a translation is, in this respect, to be tried by the same test 
as any other poetical composition; and the test is—how does it read ? 
how does it sound to an English ear? Our blank verse is a differ- 
ent thing from the Latin hexameter. The fact that neither of them 
rhymes does not make them corresponding in character. Those who 
contend for English hexameters have the best of the argument, if we are 
to take a rigidly pedantic view of the matter, instead of attending to the 
more material questions—what measure harmonises best with the poet’s 
feeling ? what is most agreeable to the reader ? 

There are some things which experience has settled, and about which 
there is no dispute. Blank verse is admitted to be eminently, or rather 
exclusively, adapted to dramatic composition. It is highly suitable to 
the epic poem, and in a less degree to the didactic, as exemplified in 
Young and Cowper. But it is not fitted for the elegy, the ode, the 
ballad, or the song; not for light sentimental or satirical pieces. It 
would not have done for Pope’s Rape of the Lock, for Dryden’s Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, for Campbell’s Hohenlinden, for the ballads of Mallet 
and Tickell, the songs of Burns or Moore, the epigrams of Swift. 

To apply these observations to Virgil’s eclogues— the thing to be 
considered by his translator is, not what metre Virgil wrote them 
in, but what is their subject-matter—are they light or solemn? are 
they pathetic or jocose? are they dramatic ? are they descriptive? and 
so on. 

We find, when we come to look at them, that the Virgilian eclogues 
vary a good deal in their character. The first and the ninth deal with 
the realities of the poet’s own life, and are dramatic in form. They 
have but a thin pastoral clothing. Tityrus in the first, and Menalecas in 
the ninth, are manifestly Virgil himself; Meliboeus and Lycidas are his 
neighbours, and Meeris his servant. The second, third, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth, are purely imaginative, and strictly pastoral in character ; 
the third and seventh being of a dramatic form in the opening. The 
fourth, relating to some im portant prophecy concerning the destinies of 
the Roman world, is designedly elevated in style. So, in a less degree, 
is the fifth, which seems to be an allegory on the death of Julius Ceesar. 
The tenth is a pure pastoral, though playfully alluding to a disappoint- 
ment in love of the poet’s friend Gallus. 

It may be fairly urged, that the first and ninth eclogues, on ac- 
count of their dramatic form and relation to historical events, are fit 
Subjects for blank verse, excepting certain parts of the ninth, which ere 
quotations from supposed poems of the author, and which should there- 
fore be rendered in a measure suitable to such poems. 
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The dramatic, or colloquial, parts of the third and seventh may be 
turned suitably enough into blank verse; but the amcebeean contests of 
the rival shepherds cannot, we think, be poetically rendered in any 
but a rhyming measure. 

The simply pastoral character of the second, sixth, eighth, and 
tenth eclogues, seems to us to demand a rhyming version. So, in our 
opinion, do the fourth and fifth, but not so imperatively. 

Such are our general views concerning these Virgilian eclogues. We 
now propose to examine them more in detail, and to illustrate and fortify 
the opinions which we have expressed by reference to existing transla- 
tions. We shall compare them one with another, point out their merits 
and defects, and show, by the help of some new versions which have 
been furnished to us, that something still remains to be done, before 
Virgil’s Pastorals are presented as they should be to the English reader. 
The existing translations that we shall refer to are those by Dryden and 
Beattie in rhyme, and that of Kennedy in blank verse; taking them as 
the best specimens of their respective classes. 

To begin with the first eclogue. The dialogue between the two 
shepherds reads very well in Kennedy’s translation, and, on the whole, 
we prefer his blank verse to the rhyme of Dryden and Beattie. We 
think, however, that his opening lines are unfortunate: 

“ Thou, Tityrus, reclining in the shade 
Of this dispredden beech, with oaten quill 
Courtest the sylvan Muse. We fugitives 
Must leave our country and our pleasant fields ; 


Thou, at thine ease, art teaching wood and hill 
Beautiful Amaryllis to resound.” 


Dispredden is a Spenserian word, good enough in its proper place, 
as in a Spenserian stanza, but quite out of place in a dramatic colloquy, 
from which quaint and obsolete words ought to be excluded. We 
do not like “ Courtest the sylvan muse;” but this is a minor objec- 
tion. The following, “ We fugitives,” &c., is much below the force of 
the original. Virgil says, ‘‘ We leave our country’s boundaries and plea- 
sant fields; we from our country fly.” His sentences are cumulative: 
“We not only leave our country, but leave it as exiles.” Kennedy has 
failed to copy this nice touch of the master’s pencil. 
Let us see how it stands in Dryden: 
“ Beneath the shade which beechen boughs diffuse, 

You, Tityrus, entertain your sylvan Muse: 

Round the wide world in banishment we roam, 

Forced from our pleasing fields and native home ; 

While stretcht at ease you sing your happy love, 

And Amaryllis fills the shady grove.” 
One great objection to this is, the improper place of we in the third 
line, which does not bring in prominent relief, as it should have done, 
the comparison drawn by the speaker between Tityrus and himself. 
Another is, that Meliboeus is made to state prematurely that “he is 
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roaming round the world,” when in Virgil he merely says that “he is 
abont to quit his country in exile.” 
Now for Beattie: 
“Where the broad beech an ample shade displays, 
Your slender reed resounds the sylvan lays, 
O happy Tityrus! While we, forlorn, 
Driven from our lands, to distant climes are borne, 
Stretcht careless in the peaceful shade you sing, 
And all the groves with Amaryllis ring.” 
Here the name of Tityrus is introduced a little too late; and the position 
of you in the fifth line is open to the same remark as that of we in 
Dryden. We do not like “ shade displays,” nor the word shade repeated. 
While none of these versions thoroughly satisfies us, we think that 
Kennedy’s general conception of the original is the best. His first line 
opens it well enough; and his “beautiful Amaryllis” is better than the 
paraphrases of the other two, as being more simple and close to Virgil. 
Tt is better to be close to the original, where you can be so without 
detriment to poetic grace ; and Virgil’s “ formosam Amaryllida” seems to 
repeat the very words sung by Tityrus. 
Take another passage—first in Kennedy : 
“ Mf. And what occasion drew thee hence to Rome ? 
T. Freedom, which in my sluggish days at last 
Regarded me, when whiter from my chin 
Fell the shorn beard ; yet after length of time 
She did regard me ; ’twas when Amaryllis 
Had gained my love, and Galatea lost.” 
The fault of these lines is, that they are somewhat too literal, and 
do not run smoothly enough. Here let us observe, that blank verse 
ought generally to be melodious as well as vigorous; we might go further, 
and say, that the ear requires more from blank verse than from rhyming 
measure, because in the latter the rhyme itself satisfies the ear to some 
extent, while in the former the cadence of the whole verse makes the 


music. 
Dryden: 
“ M. What great occasion called you hence to Rome ? 
T. Freedom, which came at length, though slow to come. 

Nor did my search of liberty begin ; 
Till my black hairs were changed upon my skin: 
Nor Amaryllis would vouchsafe a look, 
Till Galatea’s meaner bonds I broke.” 


. This runs better; but the énertem of Virgil is not expressed, and the 
two last lines deviate from the original. 
Beattie: 


“ M. And why to visit Rome was you inclined ? 
T. ’Twas there I hoped my liberty to find; 

And there my liberty I found at last, 
Though long with listless indolence opprest; 
Yet not till time had silvered o’er my hairs, 
And I had told a tedious length of years, 
Nor till the gentle Amaryllis charmed, 
And Galatea’s love no longer warmed.” 
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Part of this is pretty good; but the sixth line comes weakly after the 
fifth; and it is deformed by two bad rhymes. Beattie, throughout his 
Virgilian translation, has been very careless in his rhymes, which was 
hardly to be expected from the author of Zhe Minstrel. Besides the 
faulty ones above noticed, he has in this first eclogue fate rhyming with 
retreat, head with reed, beheld with yield, spoke with flock, breast with 
effaced, abode with sod. 

We will take another passage from the same eclogue, and present the 
three versions to the reader for comparison : 


Kennepy. 

“ Shall ruffian soldiers take 
These cultured lands? barbarians reap my crops? 
See, wretched people, whither strife has brought ye! 
For whom we sow’d our fields!’ Now, Melibceus, 
Engraft thy pears, and set thy vines in order. 
Away, my goats, once happy flock, away! 
Ne’er shall I stretch me in a grassy cave, 
And see you hanging from a bushy cliff, 
Never again! Your willow ye may browse, 
And flowering cytisus; but I, my goats, 
Shall never sing nor be your shepherd more.” 


Drypen. 

“Did we for these barbarians plant and sow, 
On these, on these, our happy fields bestow ? 
Good heaven, what dire effects from civil discord flow! 
Now let me graft my pears, and prune the vine ; 
The fruit is theirs, the labour only mine. 
Farewell, my pastures, my paternal stock, 
My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock ; 
No more, my goats, shall I behold you climb 
The steepy cliffs, or crop the flowery thyme; 
No more, extended in the grot below, 
Shall see you browsing on the mountain’s brow 
The prickly shrubs; and after on the bare, 
Lean down the deep abyss, and hang in air. 
No more my sheep shall sip the morning dew; 
No more my song shall please the rural crew: 
Adieu, my tuneful pipe, and all the world adieu!” 


Beattie. 
“These lands, these harvests, must the soldier share ? 
For rude barbarians lavish we our care ? 
How are our fields become the spoil of wars! 
How are we ruined by intestine jars? 
Now, Melibeeus, now ingraff the pear ! 
Now teach the vine its tender sprays to rear ! 
Go, then, my goats !—go, once a happy store! 
Once happy !—happy now (alas!) no more! 
No more shall I, beneath the bowery shade, 
In rural quiet indolently laid, 
Behold you from afar the cliffs ascend, 
And from the shrubby precipice depend; 
No more to music wake my melting flute, 
While on the thyme you feed, and willow’s wholesome shoot.” 


Upon the comparative merits of these three versions we leave the 
reader to decide for himself. We will only observe, that Kennedy has 
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rendered the passage in ten lines and a half, Beattie in fourteen lines, 
Dryden in sixteen. Upon reference to the original, we find nothing 
—— by Kennedy, except the epithet amaras (bitter) applied to the 
willow. 

We proceed to the second pastoral. For this, as we have already 
intimated, we regard blank verse as wholly unsuitable, and therefore we 
shall notice Kennedy’s translation of it no further than to say, that, con- 
sidering the difficulties he had to overcome in that measure, it is worthy 
of favourable mention. We pass to his competitors. 

Dryden’s version of this eclogue has undoubtedly great merit. It is, 
perhaps, his best ; certainly the most free from faults. What appear to 
to us to be faults in it we will briefly notice. Corydon says in the ori- 
ginal, that “ he sings such lays as Amphion did when he called his herds 
upon Mount Aracynthus.” Dryden makes him say : 


“ Amphion sang not sweeter to his herd 
When summoned stones the Theban turrets reared.” 


There was no allusion in Virgil to the myth of Amphion building 
the walls of Thebes by the music of his lyre. When he did that, he 
was not singing to his herd. And the allusion to that story was not so 
suitable in Corydon’s mouth. Beattie has it more correctly as regards 
this point : 

“Not Amphion’s lays were sweeter than my song, 

Those lays that led the listening herds along.” 
Virgil writes : 

“ Aspice, aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci.” 
The speaker is showing how all creatures except himself are about 
to repose from toil, and among others the oxen, who are carrying home 
the plough, which was lifted up, and appeared to hang from the yoke. 
Dryden has it : 

“ See, from afar the fields no longer smoke, 


The sweating steers unharnessed from the yoke 
Bring as in triumph back the crooked plough.” 


He thus fails to give us the picture that is in Virgil. And the expression, 
“as in triumph,” is quite inapplicable to the weary oxen returning from 
labour. Beattie is better here, but does not translate the jugo suspensa : 


“ Now evening soft comes on, and homeward now 
From field the weary oxen bear the plough.” 


We looked into Joseph Warton, from whom we expected, not the grace 
of a poet, but the accuracy of a scholar; and we find he translates these 
words, “ oxen in loosened traces from the plough retreat.” 
Again, Virgil has: 
.“ Torva leena lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam, 
Florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella.” 


Dryden renders it : 


“ The greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browse.” 


Here Virgil particularly specifies the objects pursued by the lioness, the 
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wolf, and the goat. It was not enough to say that the goat pursued 
the browse, any more than it would have been to say that the wolf pur- 


sued his prey. And this absurdity is committed at the expense of a bad 
rhyme. Beattie has: 
“« The lioness all dreadful in her course 
Pursues the wolf, and he with headlong force 
Flies at the wanton goat, that loves to climb 
The cliff’s steep side, and crop the flowering thyme.” 

We shall give one more specimen of Dryden and Beattie from the 
second eclogue; and the reader will please to compare them with the new 
translation, which has been sent us by a correspondent, and which is 
subjoined to our dissertation in this article. 


Dryven. 
“Come to my longing arms, my lovely care, 
And take the presents which the nymphs prepare. 
White lilies in full canisters they bring, 
With all the glories of the purple spring. 
The daughters of the flood have searched the mead 
For violets pale, and cropped the poppy’s head ; 
The short narcissus and fair daffodil, 
Pansies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to smell ; 
And set soft hyacinths with iron-blue, 
To shade marsh marigolds of shining hue; 
Some bound in order, others loosely strow’d, 
To dress thy bower, and trim thy new abode. 
Myself will search our planted grounds at home, 
For downy peaches and the glossy plum, 
And thrash the chestnuts in the neighbouring grove, 
Such as my Amaryllis used to love: 
The laurel and the myrtle sweets agree ; 
And both in nosegays shall be bound for thee.” 
Beatrie. 
Come, beauteous boy, and bless my rural bowers, 
For thee the nymphs collect the choicest flowers ; 
Fair Nais culls amid the bloomy dale 
The drooping poppy, and the violet pale, 
To marigolds the hyacinth applies, 
Shading the glossy with the tawny dies ; 
Narcissus’ flower with daffodil entwined, 
And cassia's breathing sweets to these are joined, 
With every bloom that paints the vernal grove, 
And all to form a garland for my love. 
Myself with sweetest fruits will crown thy feast ; 
The luscious pear shall gratify thy taste, 
And chestnut brown (once high in my regard, 
For Amaryllis this to all preferred ; 
And if the blushing plum thy choice thou make, 
The plum shall be more valued for thy sake). 
The myrtle wreathed with laurel shall exhale 
A blended fragrance to delight thy smell.” 


The third pastoral commences with a dialogue between two shep- 
herds, Menalcas and Dameetas, who rail at each other in not very polite 
language; then one challenges the other to sing, and the challenge being 
accepted, and Palemon chosen for umpire, they proceed to the so-called 
amoebeean contest, in which one begins with a subject chosen by him- 
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self; the other follows in what Dryden calls “the undersong,” a piece of 
the same length and character; and so they go on alternately, the 
respondent always endeavouring to outdo his rival. Virgil’s shepherds 
contend in pieces of two lines each. 

That the dialogue of this Pastoral is capable of being fairly translated 
either into blank verse or rhyme, is proved, we think, by the versions of 
Dryden and Kennedy. But when we come to the amcebaan verses, we 
find Kennedy’s measure to be a complete failure. In fact, no blank 
verse in the world could give us the epigrammatic smartness of the 
Virgilian distich. Let us see, then, how the rhymsiers have acquitted 
themselves. 

Dryden has fallen into one capital error, which spoils an otherwise 
commendable translation. It was essential that the rival swains should 
continue throughout to sing pieces of the same length, as they do in 
Virgil. Instead of this, Dryden puts in their mouths sometimes four 
lines, sometimes three, and sometimes two; and (what is worse) in three 
instances he makes the respondent shepherd exceed the number of lines 
sung by the beginner. Beattie has avoided this blunder, and gives us 
the Virgilian distich uniformly in four lines. In other respects his ver- 
sion is not quite equal to Dryden’s, and he offends (as usual) by imper- 
fect rhymes. We will present a specimen or two, that the reader may 
compare them: 


Dryden. 
“ D. From the great Father of the gods above 
My Muse begins; for all is full of Jove. 
To Jove the care of heaven and earth belongs; 
My flocks he blesses, and he loves my songs. 
M. Me Pheebus loves; for he my Muse inspires, 
And in her songs the warmth he gave requires. 
For him, the god of shepherds and their sheep, 
My blushing hyacinths and my bays I keep.” 
, Beattie. 
“ D. Jove first I sing; ye Muses, aid my lay; 
All nature owns his é¢nergy and sway ; 
The earth and heaven his sovereign bounty share, 
And to my verses he vouchsafes his care. 
M. With great Apollo I begin the strain, 
And I am great Apollo's favourite swain ; 
For him the purple hyacinth I wear, 
And sacred bay to Phoebus ever dear.” 


DrypeEn. 
“ D. Ye boys, who pluck the flowers and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 
M. Graze not too near the bank, my jolly sheep; 
The ground is false, the running streams are deep: 
See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who dries his fleece upon the neighbouring rock.” 


BEAtrTie. 
“ D. Ye boys, on garlands who employ your care, 
And pull the creeping strawberries, beware ; 
Fly for your lives, and leave that fatal place,— 
A deadly snake lies lurking in the grass. 
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M. Forbear, my flocks, and warily proceed, 
Nor on that faithless bank securely tread ; 
The heedless ram late plunged amid the pool, 
And in the sun now dries his reeking wool.” 

We find, on referring to Joseph Warton’s translation, that he is 
guilty of the first of Dryden’s errors, that is, in varying the numbers of 
his lines ; he has avoided, however, the more serious blunder, and com- 
ments upon it thus: 

“Virgil seems to have laid it down as an indispensable rule to him- 
self in these amoebeean verses, to make the respondent shepherd answer 
his opponent in exactly the same number of lines. Either this rule was 
never taken notice of by any former translator, or the extreme difficulty 
of observing it had deterred them from attempting to follow it. How I 
have succeeded (both in this and the seventh eclogue) must be left to 
the determination of the judicious reader, who, it is hoped, will make 
proper allowance for such a constraint.” 

It is true, as Warton intimates from his own experience, that some 
difficulty is imposed on the translator of these amoebzean couplets. The 
length of the Latin hexameter makes it impossible to translate them 
fully in two English Popian lines. He has his choice, apparently, 
between three or four Popians, or the adoption of some longer measure, 
as the Alexandrine or the fourteen-foot, or perhaps of a light stanza, 
such as the eight and six, which does not differ much from two long 


lines of fourteen. That the whole might be done in Popian triplets 
appears from one example furnished by Dryden. 


“ D. My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the wvod the wanton hies, 
And wishes to be seen before she flies. 
M. But fair Amyntas comes unasked to me, 
And offers love and sits upon my knee ; 
Not Delia to my dogs is known so well as he.” 

Doubtless there would be some difficulty in finding the requisite 
rhymes for the triplet, if continued throughout; yet this difficulty, we 
may suppose, a clever poet would surmount. That four Popians are 
too lengthy, is abundantly proved by the existing translations. Even 
Kennedy’s three lines of blank are a little expansive of the original, and 
occasionally eked out with expletives. Upon the whole, we are disposed 
to think that the line of fourteen feet is the most appropriate measure 
for these amoebeans. We are certainly biased in its favour by the 
specimen which has been furnished to us by our friend. And we pro- 
ceed now to lay before our readers the new translations which he has 
produced of Virgil’s second eclogue, and the latter part of the third. In 
the former he rhymes irregularly, in the manner of Milton’s Lycidas, 
the best of all our pastoral poems. 


VireiL’s SeconD EcLocvue. 
Tue fair Alexis was his master’s joy, 
And Corydon, a shepherd, loved the boy, 
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But loved in vain; and many a time he went 
Where the tall beeches form a roof of shade, 
There only to the mountain and the glade 

His passion told and poured a rude lament: 

O my Alexis, ne’er wilt thou relent ? 

Thou pitiest me naught ; thou spurn’st my song ; 
Thou’lt force me by thy cruelty to die. 

Now cattle to the shady cool retreat, 

Green lizards under prickly bushes lie, 

And Thestylis her thyme and garlic strong 
Pounds for the reapers spent with toil and heat ; 
But I am after thee compelled to rove, 

Where shrill cicadas rend the sultry grove. 
*Twere better the capricious rule to bear 

Of Amaryllis and her haughty pride, 

*Twere better with Menalcas to abide, 

Though swarth is he of skin, and thou art fair. 
Yes, thou art fair; but be not therefore vain ; 
White privet to the ground neglected falls, 
Dark hyacinths adorn the gatherer’s halls. 
And is it well thy lover to disdain, 

And ask not who Iam; what flocks I keep 

Of snowy whiteness; what a store can boast 
Creaming my dairy-pans? A thousand sheep 
Roaming upon Trinacrian hills are mine ; 

Milk fails me not in summer or in frost ; 

I sing like Dirce’s minstrel, when his kine 

On Aracynth he called. Nor so uncouth 

My form is: lately in the glassy deep 

I saw me, when the winds were all asleep; 
Were I but sure the mirror told me truth, 

Of Daphnis I would hold myself the peer, 

Nor even thy comparison would fear. 

Ah, could’st thou be content with me to dwell 
In the wild country in a lowly cot, 

Driving a flock of kids, and minding not 

To wield a mallow-switch, or chase the deer, 
Or wander out with me, and in some dell 

Pipe me a rural ditty sweeter than 

His who inspired the lay, melodious Pan! 

Pan taught with wax to join the reedy canes; 
Pan careth for the sheep and for the swains. 
Nor fear the reed thy pretty lip shall spoil : 
Gods! how his stupid mouth Amyntas racked, 
And never learnt the trick with all his toil! 

A pipe of seven unequal joints compact 
Dameetas on his death to me bequeathed ; 
These were his words, the very last he breathed, 
That nearly drove Amyntas mad for spite: 

Let Corydon the second owner be ; 

There’s no one else can play it after me. 

A pair of kids already streaked with white 

I'm rearing for thee, aud some pains they cost ; 
Left in a lonely glen and nearly lost, 

I carried home and nurst them tenderly ; 

And every day the udders of a ewe 

They drain, the dear ones: Thestylis tries hard 
To beg them from me, and she’ll have them tov, 
Since for my presents thou hast no regard. 
Come hither, lovely boy, and do not fail : 

The nymphs have brought thee lilies of the vale, 
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A basketful, which thou must not refuse ; 
For thee the Naiad leaves her watery bowers, 
To gather poppy-heads and gilliflowers ; 
Sweet dill and bright narcissus she combjnes, 
And many a dainty herb with cassia twines, 
And paints the glossy hyacinth with hues 

Of lively marigold, And I'll be there 

With downy quinces tender to the touch, 
And what my Amaryllis liked so much, 

Ripe chestnuts ; nor forget the waxen plums, 
They shall be honoured when Alexis comes ; 
And sprigs of bay and myrtle I’ll prepare, 

Thy nosegay to complete. Poor silly hind! 
Alexis heéds not gifts; and if he did, 

What chance the rich Iolas to outbid ? 

Ah, Corydon! thou’dst better have been mute ; 
Thou’st called upon thy flowers a withering wind, 
A boar thy crystal fountains to pollute. 

Why dreads Alexis in the woods to roam ? 
There Paris, there the gods have made a home ; 
And thou may’st there delight thee, if thou wilt. 
Let Pallas live in cities that she built ; 

Cities are meet for her, the woods for us. 

The lion at a wolf is fain to spring ; 

‘The wolf pursues a goat; she, wanton thing, 
Still hungers for her flowering cytisus : 

After Alexis Corydon must run ; 

Each his own pleasure lures. But oxen now 
Are bearing home the yoke-suspended plough, 
And shades are doubled by the parting sun ; 

I from my burning love have no reprieve. 
.Cease, Corydon, thy foolish heart to grieve ; 
Thy clambering vines the pruner’s care demand ; 
To any needful task apply thine hand, 

A plait of rush, a willow basket weave ; 

But fret not for Alexis; thou shalt find 
Another soon, if this one be unkind. 


THE LATTER Part OF VirGit’s THIRD EcLoGur. 


Damerras, 

Bean from Jove, ye heavenly Nine; the universe is Jove’s ; 

He fills the carth with fruitfulness ; my humble strain he loves. 
MENALCAs. 

Apollo’s favourite bard am I, his gifts are my delight, 

The sweetly blushing hyacinth and laurel-wreath so bright. 


Dametas. 
My Lesbia throws a pear at me, and flies, the wanton quean, 
Before she reach the willow-copse, intending to be seen. 


MENALCAS. 
But Damon comes unasked to me, for he is all my own; 
Not even Delia to my hounds is more familiar grown. 


Dametas. 
I’ve found a present which belike my sweetheart will approve, 
I've marked the airy pigeon’s nest a-building in the grove. 
MENALCAS. 
Ten rosy apples from the wood were all that I could get, 
Another ten when morning comes I’ll gather for my pet. 
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Dametas. 

How often Lesbia spake to me, and words how sweet and dear! 

Some part of them, ye zephyrs, waft for heavenly gods to hear. 
MeENALcas. 

What profits it that in his heart my Damon’s not unkind, 

If he pursues the bristled boar and I the nets must mind? 
Dameetas, 

Tolas, ’tis my natal morn, and Phyllis I require ; 

At harvest, when I kill my calf, thy presence I’ll desire. 
MENALCAS, 

I love my Phyllis best of all; she wept from me to part, 

And cried, Farewell, a long farewell, thou darling of my heart! 
Dameras, 

The wolf is grievous to the fold, the tempest to the tree, 

The rainy shower to ripening corn, and Lesbia’s frown to me. 
Mewnarcas, 

The willow’s sweet to pregnant ewes, and moisture to the lea, 

And arbutus to weanling kids, and Damon’s love to me. 
Dameras. 

My song is rustic: what of that, when Pollio gives it praise ? 

Ye nymphs Pierian, feed a calf for him that reads your lays. 
MENAtcas, 

A bard is Pollio; give the meed which bardic strains demand, 

A bull just pushing with his horn and kicking up the sand. 

’ Dameras. 

Whoever thee, good Pollio, loves, thine honours let him share ; 

For him let streams of honey flow, and spice the brambles bear. 
MEnatcas. 

Who hates not Bavius for his verse, on Mevius let him doat, 

Aud teams of foxes let him drive, and milk the ridgil goat. 
Dametas, 

Ye boys that pick the strawberries and flowrets, hence away ; 

A snake is lurking in the grass; ye’ll rue it, if ye stay. 
MenaAtcas. 

Beware, my sheep; the bank’s unsafe ; ye must not venture nigh; 
Look where the ram hath ta’en himself his dripping fleece to dry. 
Dameras, 

Drive off the goats from yonder stream, the current’s running high, 
And in the fountain, Tityrus, I'll wash them by and by. 
MeEnatcas, 
Collect your flock, my shepherd-boys ; if heat their milk shall drain, 
Ye’ll squeeze and squeeze the barren dugs, and all your toil be vain. 
Dametas, 
The pasture’s rich; what starves the bull and causes him to pine ? 
*Tis cruel love consumes alike the master and his kine. 
MeENALCAS, 
But see my lambkins ; to their bones the flesh it hardly clings: 
It can’t be love ; some evil eye bewitches them, poor things. 
Dameras. 
Tell me the region, and my great Apollo thou shalt be, 
Where three contracted ells of heaven are all that one can see. 
Menarcas, 
Tell me the land where flowers inscribed with kingly titles grow, 
And Phyliis I'll resign to thee, and all my right forego. 





A Winter in Rome, 


I. 


THE recluse who, under the often unsuspected pseudonym of Thomas 4 
Kempis, wrote that charming little volume Zhe Imitation of Christ, says, 
in his quiet but weighty manner, that they who travel much seldom be- 
come holy; whilst the less spiritual but perhaps more genial author of the 
Citizen of the World declares that people only travel to confirm their 
prejudices. But as sanctification is not the immediate object of the mo- 
dern explorer, nor the dissipation of ill-founded judgments the aim of a 
monthly journal, I invite its readers to follow my footsteps to the often- 
trod city of the Tiber. 

But not so quickly. For all the aid of modern discoveries, one can- 
not transfer oneself from Piccadilly to the Ponte Sisto in the flourish 
ofapen. I freely allow that there is something exciting in the straight 
carrying out of a sudden resolution, the making for some remote capital 
on the wings of the wind, the flushed start with the promise of supper 
in Bagdad Tuesday se’nnight, or “ blushful Hippocrene” on the third 
proximo. But there is another pleasure, less feverish but more pro- 
found, calmer but more prolonged; a pleasure ever deepening and widen- 
ing with the diminishing distance, like the slow approach of graduated 
music; a pleasure carried about, dwelt upon, nursed, fondled—the last 
sweet soporific when droppeth down the night, it may be among the 
mountains—the first hazy broadening sense of something worth waking 
to, blent with the flutter and fluster of eaves-loving swallows, it may be in 
some quaint Gothic town ; a pleasure which blends itself with the vesper 
cheroot, and draws out into longer, bluer, more filmy and ethereal trail 
its meditative fumes; a pleasure to be tasted thriftily, not greedily de- 
voured and done with, but touched and put away again, thought over 
with very self-conscious satisfaction, egotistical congratulation, and un- 
uttered joy. Such is the pleasure that may be yours if, bent on remote 
city or summit made sacred by human story, you tread your pilgrim’s 
way slowly, slowly, never forgetting for an instant your one solitary ob- 
ject; but postponing it, putting it off by the delicious coquetry of way- 
side delays. Such pleasure was mine when bound for the first time to 
Rome; I indefinitely added to the luxury of a serene impatience by 
dallying in the cities which long ago she furnished with municipal 
freedom, or the valleys which she of old parcelled out among her vic-. 
torious cohorts. 

How long this intentional dalliance might have continued I scarcely 
know. A St. Martin’s summer settling on the Lago Maggiore kept me 
a happy prisoner at the charming lakeside-inn at Baveno, just under the 
shadow of Monterone, and set me of a morning rambling towards se- 
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cluded Orta, or of an evening rowing in and out between the Beautiful 
Island, its worthy parent, and the homes of the lacustrine fishermen. 
When the moon was low but rising, and the simple upland folk came 
trudging down to make their round of the Stations of the Cross in the 
three-sided open corridor of the little chapel afront the water, I used to 
mingle with them, and wonder how the same devotions would sound in 
the Basilica of Constantine. But St. Martin’s summer, even in Northern 
Italy, is but a bird of passage, and its sunny plumage soon swept away 
beyond the horizon. I was pelted by the rain into Milan, and pelted 
by it on to Turin. Snowed up for a fortnight, I escaped at its close to 
Genoa, which I had last seen in the glorious glow of an autumn equinox. 
Now the narrow streets were dismal and sloppy; and I was glad to be 
rowed in an open boat in the height of a sleet-storm to a steamer that 
puffed aloud its intention of making straight for Leghorn and Civita 
Vecchia. Sitting under Count Borromeo’s exotic foilage, I had dreamed 
pleasant purposes of October travel by the “ defiles fatal to Roman rash- 
ness ;” of watching the mellowed foliage float down the cataracts of Terni; 
of indolent lolling over the tumbled ramparts of Perugia, drinking a 
libation of its purest water to the fallen fortunes of Clitumnus ; and leaning 
—at last !—from the bending declivity of La Storta upon the suddenly 
discovered haven of my journey. Well, such dreams are pleasant, even 
when not realised, and though they should end in a dull steamer, duller 
way, an hour’s oscillation along an uninteresting road, and an entrance 
into the Eternal City by its worst and least sacred slums. Still, be you 
who you may, enter not Rome, if you can avoid it, by so miserable an 
approach. Rather let the Claudian Aqueduct draw you, with its gaunt 
shrunk limbs,—a fitting cicerone to the world of tombs. Entering by 
the Porta Maggiore or the Gate of the Lateran, even the boastful facade 
of the splendidly situated Basilica of St. John will but convince you at 
first sight how vainly, for all the assistance of the centuries, Christian 
has struggled against Pagan Rome. 

Though warmy, sunny afternoons are not yet often repeated, though 
white Soracte still justifies Quintus Horatius Goodfellow, and the 
keen-edged tramontana sweeps down with a coldness much worse to 
bear than any ingratitude that I have ever experienced, yet, whilst 
the skies are blue overhead and the ways clean: underfoot, you must 
be but a sorry pathfinder if you cannot hit upon some breeze-sheltered 
nook, whence, map in hand, you can master the long undulating outlines 
of the glorious old capital of the world. Whatever you do, do not mount 
the tower of the Capitol, even though itis written in black and white in 
your guide-book that you must make that ascent first and of all things. 
“Murray” is a mighty pundit, and worthy of all honour; but he has 
slept for once. Mount, if you will, I know not how many weary stairs ; 
ring merrily; see a very pretty girl (probably she has gone by this, and 
you will not have the satisfaction of seeing even her), who will tell you in 
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dulcet tones that no one ascends; and tramp down again like the once 
famous king of France. Some enthusiast—probably your countryman— 
availed himself of so lofty and historical a situation to plant the Italian 
tricolour on the summit of the tower. The 8.P.Q.R., who lord it in the 
Campidoglio, plucked down the glorious, but to them offensive, and 
certainly most unwisely flaunted, pennon, and hermetically sealed the 
spot against the possibility of any more political pilgrimages. Somebody 
had done a very foolish thing; and, jealous of the dignity of their 
office, they topped this travelling lunatic by committing an act more 
insane, and unfortunately more permanent. Still, though denied access 
to this the loftiest and most advantageously situated point for mastering 
the plan of Rome ruinous, you will not have much to complain of if you 
place yourself, some Thursday afterngon, in the north-eastern angle of 
the Orti Farnesiani, that have recently passed from the ex-King of Naples 
to the Emperor of the French, and by whose courtesy you obtain your 
admission. Thither at least the dogmatical cicerone would order your 
steps. But rather should you seek an adjoining portion of what is left of 
the Palace of the Cxesars, where excavations have been fewer, and the 
plants that seem to grow only on the tombs of civilisation lord it undis- 
turbed. There is this additional advantage, that you will probably have 
it all to yourself. It is the only spot in Rome which still thoroughly 
wears the aspect of hopeless and permitted decay. Enter by the Via dei 
Cerchi. No usual custode, bearing the badges of his office, and looking 
keenly after his fee, will open you that miserable door. A scranny hand 
will pull at a long rope, carried along a precipitous and tumble-down 
stone staircase ; a trembling figure will greet you on its summit ; and a 
poor thin voice answer your salutation with the details of the intermittent 
fever that has clung to her ever since the autumn. You may close your 
guide-book as you leave her, and pass through tangled brushwood into 
heaps of stone and rubbish, shot here by the centuries. Elsewhere the 
hedger and ditcher have been at work; mosaic pavements have been 
scraped more or less clean ; halls have been, if not reconstructed, at least 
cleared out, and had their antique proportions exposed to divination ; 
pillars, though shattered, have been reérected, so as to show or suggest 
what, or what like, they once upheld ; but here the wreck of distant, and 
the superimposed disregard of nearer, centuries have been left unhampered 
in their stern work of desolation. It is only when, after long wandering 
and stumbling, you at last arrive at the summit of this rubbish-ridden 
enclosure, that the mass of masonry and earth, and the sobering, if still 
more confusing, foliage permit you to attempt any thing like retrospective 
organisation. But when you have done your most skilled, your notions 
will remain, like that out of which they have attempted to educe order, 
little more than dumbly chaotic. But what a prospect rewards your 
patience from that long broad roof of mingled loam and masonry deco- 
rated with thriving winter leafage! The Forum is hidden in its hollow 
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by the intervening Palatine ; but the tower of the Capitol is at your back, 
and visible if you turn. Immediately below on your left is the Circus 
Maximus, now partly doing duty as the domain of the gas company; 
and beyond it the grand old Hill of Secession, where the Church and 
Convent of Santa Sabina have replaced the temple erected by Camillus. 
Sassoferrato’s St. Catherine of Sienna, Juno Regina, and the lemon-tree 
planted by Dominic, are but a sorry substitute for the Library of Varro. 
Even though II Priorato be an improvement upon the shrine of Ovid’s 
Bona Dea, the Aventine seems most of all the hills to have lost its cha- 
racter through the injurious indifference of time. But turn your gaze to 
the north-east, over as much of the Colosseum as you can descry, away 
over the Esquiline and the Baths of Titus, to the confronting turret of 
St. Mary Major’s; let it travel back by the gate of San Lorenzo, and, 
avoiding, if possible, a sight of the railway, move along the Claudian 
Aqueduct till it breaks short at the Villa Massimo, and leaves you in 
contemplation of the figures that almost seem to wave over the front of 
the Lateran. When you are sated with it, and all—how much !—beyond 
it, a move of the eye will show you, within easy distance, the still gigantic 
Baths of Caracalla, and, receding beyond your power of sight, the solemn 
tombs of the long straight Appian Way. There are but some half-dozen 
of the larger objects which insist upon your gaze, within but a segment 
of the Roman circle, the whole of which you command. There are some 
three hundred and sixty-six churches in Rome; and, are you patient 
enough, most of them can hence be counted. Ruins and fragments of 
ruins are right, left, near, far, all around you. And the colouring I pur- 
posely leave out: the picture would seem overwrought. Go there when 
the sun is low, and look out to the Sabine Hills, the gentlest of their 
kind, and confess to a feeling which is not melancholy, not religion, not 
gratification, but a something unutterable, which circumfuses, pierces, 
and transports you, which troubles you as you gaze, which rivets you as 
you think to leave, which follows you long after you have ceased to stare, 
which may perhaps be expressed by a sigh, but by a smile would be pro- 
faned. Already have we too long lingered: the sun is down. “ Ave 
Maria” is tolling us all home; and the pitiless tramontana of the night 
pierces you through and through as you hurry unprotected away. 

This, then, is the spot which should first draw your footsteps, and 
whither, if I mistake not, they will often return. When the details of 
the scene which it affords are betier known, you will want again to group 
them in one intelligible view; you will have made your analysis, but will 
all the more crave for the unity of prospect which, on this secluded emi- 
nence of ruins, always awaits you. And long after you have become 
familiar both with the parts and the whole of the unapproachable pano- 
rama, you will mount yet and again in order to feel it. Will you love 
the spot? No. Will you dread it? No. Will it ever cease to interest 
you? Never. If you thought you were never going to see it again, 
what would be your feelings? Oh, you must see it once—just once more. 
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What is its fascination? Ah! who does not know it? The fascination 
of the something forbidden to our want; the cup proffered to our lips 
athirst, and then withdrawn, not from sight, but from taste; the some- 
thing, not too vast for our desires, but infinitely too large for our em- 
brace ; the impulse of the poor vacant arms towards the form too ethereal 
for their caress ; the hunger of the heart for less earthly food; the pant- 
ing of the poor disfranchised soul for the limitless freedom which it has 
never forgotten, and will never cease to reclaim. When the chrysalis shall 
no longer feel for the purple imponderous wings, Man shall forego his 
craving for the pinions with which he may, perhaps, flee away, but (let 
him not delude himself) never be at rest. 

We have been living some six weeks in the furthest attainable past of 
Rome. No Church festivals have interfered with our devotion to the 
pagan city. True, the “ Immaculate Conception” broke the penitential 
rigour of Advent, and a procession long, dirty, unmusical, and (J am no 
bigot) not over-devout, went in and out the Forum and the Campidoglio, 
where the “ car climbed the Capitol.” Perhaps it passed by, with its 
long trail of surplices and strange dissonance of chants, as you were lean- 
ing nigh the Column of Phocas, striving to discover the exact site of the 
Lacus Curtius; or its blare of dripping candles disturbed you as, from 
the Clivus Capitolinus, you restored for your own satisfaction the portico 
of the Dii Consenti. It was soon forgotten for the Julian Basilica. But 
the time is here when you must abandon these rifled sepulchres, and 
resign yourself to the influences of Christian Rome. Try; it is wiser. J 
love the ruins best ; and the sough of the breeze that at: sundown stirs 
the cypresses of the Palatine is to me dearer music than the silver trum- 
pets of St. Peter’s. But, come! we are citizens of the world, heirs of 
all the ages, and will have a story of the medieval as we are on our way, 
this Christmas-eve, to witness the procession of the Culla in the Liberian 
Basilica. 

Once upon a time—fables do not require a precise date—but very 
long ago, you may be sure, there lived in Rome a holy and loving couple, 
whom Heaven had blessed with innumerable scudi, or whatever coin , 
was then current among the hills already more than seven, but not with 
children. Gold is a poor exchange for infant prattle ; but Patrizzi and 
his spouse loved the will of God, and only wanted to know His blessed 
intention to dispose of all their wealth. Whilst hesitating among many 
pious schemes, the Madonna appeared, and relieved them of their doubts 
by telling them that she wished to be their heir, and have a church built 
to her honour on a spot which should, the following day, be discovered 
overlaid with snow. Though full of faith, it was sorely tried; for it was 
the night of the 4th of August, and the city parched with heat. How- 
ever, sure enough, at dawn of the 5th of August, a large plot of ground 
on the Esquiline was all over snow. With ever such a tail of the devout, 
came Pope Liberius; and then and there John Patrizzi told of the appa- 
rition and its promise, whose fulfilment was in white before them. Straight 
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uprose, built from the reverent largesse of this one rich man, on the spot 
covered by the snow, the church of Santa Maria ad Nives, better known 
as Santa Maria Maggiore. Annually is kept the commemorative festival. 
Leaves of white roses are showered down from the cupola by baby hands ; 
and when, in the vespers of the day, the 147th Psalm is sung, the verse 
“Qui dat nivem sicut lanam” (“ Who giveth snow like wool”) is thun- 
dered forth with accented vehemence by the glorious voices of the papal 
choir. 
But it is not now the 5th of August, nor to the festival of Santa 
Maria ad Nives that we are hastening, though the wind is cold enough, 
and it would be no such mighty miracle if snow were to fall this bitter 
night. What acrowd! Five boards of the Prasepe, wherein was laid, 
eighteen hundred and so many years ago, the Infant Christ, are*displayed 
amid a blaze of light on the high altar. But they are enshrined in crystal 
presented by Philip IV. of Spain, and not very good to examine. Are 
they really what they profess to be? What is their history? Helen, 
the mother of Constantine, covered them with silver about the same time 
that she is said to have discovered what, if satisfactorily authenticated, 
would be the saddest but most precious relic of humanity,—the true cross. 
The date would therefore be about the beginning of the fourth century, 
—rather late in the eyes of the impartial, however loving, critic, whose 
duty it is to guard against all credulity that is strongly in keeping with 
desire. Jerome tells us, in his time “ not a day nor an hour passes with- 
out persons arriving from all parts of the world, so that a monastery is 
turned into a caravanserai.” As yet the Culla, or Crib, remained in the 
East. But when the name of Mahomet grew into a terror, it was 
removed from Palestine to Rome, and laid, together with the body of 
Jerome, who had been its guardian, in the Liberian Basilica. Nothing 
but the most irrefragable evidence should induce us to accept the authen- 
ticity of so tender a memorial. Clearly the evidence is wanting here. 
However, there are thousands who do not seem to think so; and they 
have congregated on the marble pavement of St. Mary Major’s to testify 
their faith. Are they to be pitied, or envied? Well, I think—nei:her. 
Pity so exercised is but a more mildly expressed scorn; and he must be 
a confident man who scorns any one’s beliefs. But as little are they to be 
envied. Better the pathetic pain of self-sacrificing doubt than the lullaby 
of a soporific, though affectionate, superstition. Would you know how 
dangerous is such ready belief, you will have a striking instance on the 
morrow at the church of Ara Cceli. It is supposed by no mean archxo- 
logists to occupy the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; and within 
its precincts Gibbon himself tells us that he first conceived the design of 
writing the Decline and Full of the Roman Empire. But in the eyes 
of those that frequent it, it is chiefly venerated for its possession of a 
figure of the Infant Saviour, which the legend declares to have been 
carved out ofa tree on the Mount of Olives by a Franciscan pilgrim, and, 
during the monk’s slumber, painted by St. Luke. This Bambino is richly 
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decorated, and exposed to crowds, who flock from all the country round, 
from Christmas to the Epiphany. Surely, with such a warning, criticism 
can scarcely be too sceptical or too searching. I thank Heaven that, as 
long as forms of worship hold their ground on earth, the beautiful tender- 
ness and ineradicable poetry of the human heart will save them from 
crystallising into cold and unmoving rituals. But not the less—nay, all 
tht more—must we guard against that touching but sensuous religionism 
which is, at its best, but sensibility ran mad. Probably no Church is in 
a position to throw the first stone. All have erred, at times, on one side 
or the other; some of them on both. It takes a great many oscillations 
to arrive at the golden mean. 

If, before the festivities of your countrymen commence, you wish to 
have a complete list of visitors, you cannot do better than attend the 
vespers given during Christmas week at St. John Lateran’s, St. Agnes’ 
in the Piazza Navona, and St. Sylvester’s. The music is of the most 
florid order, the accommodation equal to that at a morning concert, and 
every body is there. Indced, at the last two there is a regular crush. 
San Giovanni is too big for that; but little St. Sylvester’s overflows 
with people who, though they have not (let us hope) come to scoff, cer- 
tainly do not remain to pray. A celebrated alto voice from the Pope’s 
choir has drawn many, among whom may be descried not a few of his 
fair pupils. If he could but instil somewhat of his style of singing into 
them, their visit to Rome would not be thrown away. How much good 
he does there, you will soon have a chance of judging, if you choose to 
accept the invitations that will now be showered upon you. For the 
social ambitions that at home found no room for their exertions, since 
hemmed in and crushed down by broader and heavier pretensions, now 
expand in an area where the competition is not so keen as in Tyburnia. 
Shall we blame them? Is there so much to reprobate in a woman 
crowding her liliputian suite as long as she can find victims on the 
pavement or the Pincian? We do not all possess the superba civium 
potentiorum limina. Gunter does not cater for us all. But few—very 
few of us—worshipers of the Absolute, followers of pure reason, prose- 
lytes of the beautiful—from whom pray to be defended—can afford to 
look with scorn on muffins, be superior to photographic albums, be very 
critical about quartetts, and ostracise the waltz. Let us hebdomadally 
—nay, twice, thrice, a week—meet, be bored with, and forgive each 
other. And, depend upon it, nine times out of ten, when a man declares 
himself bored, he only wants a little more frankness, and a little less 
conceit, to confess that he is dull, and that it is his own fault. Ah! can 
one quote too often the words of Lamartine, “Si l’on savait tout, on 
ne serait indifférent A rien”? Still I will avow that the English host 
abroad is, on the whole, rather a fatiguing personage. He cannot give 
you a really good dinner. He gets it sent in, say from the very best 
trattoria; but what then? Is it really more than food? Your wise man 
eschews the attempt, and leaves the duties of hospitality to his wife and 
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daughters. They know how to dispense with the apparatus of Persia, and 
yet be famous in the Rione Campo Marzo, They will get you three or 
four pauls’ worth of flowers such as you would have to give a couple of 
guineas for at home; produce you one or two tenorit rebusti for nothing, 
or on the implied understanding that you take some tickets at a future 
concert; dish you up geluti of all sorts from Nazzari or Spillman; and, hey, 
presto! the thing isdone. You have been very hot, you have shaken hands 
in the most cordial manner with people whom you never saw before, you 
have heard a great deal of music of which, not being a judge, you cannot 
say whether it was bad or good,—only, people applauded monstrously,— 
you go to bed an hour later than usual, and you wake to find yourself a 
“very good fellow.” A few scudi cover the transaction ; and—egad! if 
you won’t give another! No epidemic so catching as tea-fights. Well, 
it is a mild form of disease, and I believe nobody dies of it. It is a very 
old institution ; for do we not read that Job’s seven sons “used to make 
a feast by houses, every one in his day’? Nor is so convenient and 
economical a means of “fetching your neighbour another” likely soon to 
die out. Care may have killed a cat; but ridicule never killed a dull 
dog yet, you may depend upon it. 

There are, withal, entertainments to be had ever and anon of a more 
sumptuous character. Ambassadors are no longer of that importance in 
Rome which, in the full swing of the more theocratic centuries, they used 
to be; but they still gather about them their retainers, rejoice in heavy- 
braided liveries, palatial residences with pennons given to the wind, and 
periodically “receive.” A ball is occasionally “raised” out of the more 
liberal; and if your daughters do not get asked, all I can say is, that 
madame is but a poor campaigner. Surely, too, whilst you are in Rome, 
somebody, or three or four somebodies, will get their hats,—in plainer 
parlance, be made cardinals. You must not expect to dance in the 
chambers of his eminence; but monsignore will throw open to you all 
his rooms, or all somebody else’s, if he have none of his own in Rome, 
will dress himself in his sweetest scarlet, will invite his new hat full of 
distinguished people,—princes, excellencies, counts, cavaliers, soldiers all 
crosses, churchmen all colours, ladies of high degree, be-diamonded and 
be-pearled till your eyes ache again,—all these and more to meet you, 
heretic and mere brewer of beer, or engrosser of leases, though you be. 
It certainly is a most comprehensive and communistic reception. Nor 
is its hospitality confined churlishly to those only who enter by the 
door. Afront the palace has been erected what most resembles a good 
temporary stand at a race-course. It is decorated with immense open 
flaring lamps of grease, and tenanted by a couple of untiring bands, 
which blow loud overtures and selections for the valgus, which your cos- 
mopolitan priest, however high his ecclesiastical dignity, is supposed 
neither to hate nor to warn off. There, at any rate, are the profane in 
crowds—better behaved, however, than their analogues in a land I know 
something of; nay, for that matter, than some of the folks who are 
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pushing their way upstairs; than he, for instance, in the uniform, who 
has met the noisy old dowager half way with his no-edged sword. No; 
they stand very quietly, and say “ Dio!” now and then, when they see 
reason strongly to approve or disapprove the last arrival. ‘The Most 
Illustrious,” as you will find your host dubbed in to-morrow’s Osserva- 


tore, will expect you to come betimes and go away early; he has simple _ 


manners, dined in the middle of the day, said his mass long before you 
were up, and, though he is honoured by your society, would very much 
like to go to bed. And if you feel inclined to prolong your visit, you 
must indeed be very fond of society. Walk home like a sensible man, 
if you be allowed; and on your way look in at the Caffé della Costanza, 
and have a tumbler of mezzo-caldo; they will give you their decoction 
of punch any thing but lukewarm. Light your batocco-e-mezzo, and 
toddle to the Via del Babuino rejoicing. That is, if you can manage 
to smoke the three-halfpenny cigar manufactured by his Holiness, or 
any other more highly-priced, but not one whit better, weed purchasable 
in the Piazza Mignanelli. Oh, if Horace had smoked! What two or 
three more charming Odes we should have had! Could he but have 
blown the soothing perfumes about as he sauntered among the nove 
taberne of the Forum, Virginian would not have wanted the vates sacer, 
and Cavendish had been as immortal as Massic! 

But if you will not go to bed, and are determined to make a night of 
it, be sure you will find plenty of airy spirits to join you. The moon is 
up: why not go to the Colosseum? Have you your order? Soon after 
the French occupation, the Roman plebs and Monsieur Zouave found the 
big old ruin very convenient of a dark night for the settlement of their 
hates and jealousies ; and many a pretty fellow had a rent or two let into 
his jerkin during the deeper hours. So “mon général” interfered, placed 
his sentries thereabouts, and issues tickets of admission for seven people, 
on the understanding that they leave before midnight. The admissions 
are given freely enough; and if none of you have one about you, go to 
a commissionnaire at the hotel, and he will sell you as many as you want. 
It will be no use your starting in a romantic mood, or attempting to pro- 
tect this state of mind by going alone. You will find many a merry 
company there already,—garrulous, vagrant, boisterous, full of quips and 
cranks, caring little for your or any body else’s sentiment, for the ground 
being consecrated, for the long dark shadows, for the mournful foliage, for 
the silence of the stars, for the intermittent owl-cries, for the melancholy 
moon seen and lost among the cracks of Time, for all the sorrow and 
sacredness of this the most awful ruin. upon earth. They have as much 
right to be here as you; and they whistle Broadway airs, bellow forth 
Fleet-Street slang, in the hope of raising an echo, yédel patriotic snatches, 
or screech out long Boulevard adjectives, till you yourself are almost 
driven to a national imprecation. You refrain, and sigh. My good fel- 
low, you had much better go home. It is a common saying that the 
world is big enough for us all. I fear there are occasions when one 
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scarcely owns it to be true; and this is one ofthem. Never mind ; drink 
of the Fountain of Trevi on your way to your rooms, and come here again 
about half-past two to-morrow afternoon. True, there is no moon, no 
mystery ; there are no black shadows, no weird darknesses, no startling 
apparitions of light, no stars, no night necromancies. But there is a soft, 
sunny January air, a sky of lapis-lazuli, a twitter of birds, a hum of in- 
sects, a smell of bursting buds, and—most of all—there is solitude. And 
then the whole of the grand ruin is at the bidding of your eye and tread: 
you can examine, you can reconstruct, and, finally, you can sit and be 
silent. I believe a Frenchman has written a long book with some such 
name as a Zour round my Garden, and another a Tour round my Room. 
They were right enough: no limit is too narrow for the observation and 
reflection of an understanding man. But here, in this Colosseum, were 
you never to stir beyond its precincts, there is occupation for your life. 
Would you fancy that on its walls are waving four hundred and twenty 
different species of plants, of which two hundred and fifty-three have 
been classed as genera? If this suggest the versatility of its vegetable 
population, what must be the variety of its noisy insect tribes! But if 
you prefer to leave to others inquiries into the economy of the more un- 
pretentious of God’s creatures, and think mankind, as it undoubtedly is, 
the noblest study of man, need you go beyond this enclosure of six acres? 
When the Temple of Jerusalem was being levelled with the ground, its 
foundations were being laid. It has been here eighteen hundred years, 
and can unfold to you much lore, and still greater wisdom. Not a link 
in its history but is tangled with disputes, in the attempt to unravel which 
you will find yourself becoming very learned. ‘To begin with, Who was 
the architect ? Ifyou havea pious ecclesiastic or your Murray under your 
arm, each will answer, Gaudentius. Trust them not, even though Maran- 
goni’s ‘“ Memorie sacre e profane dell’ Anfiteatro Flavio” seem to sup- 
port the supposition. The critical spirit has made gigantic conquests since 
Byron wrote here, or hereabouts, that “all is doubly night,” but has only 
left this centuply so. What says a certain inscription discovered in the 
catacombs of St. Agnes ?—“ Kristus ... tibi ... alium paravit theatrum 
in ceelo.” Gaudentius is told not to mind the broken promises of Vespa- 
sian, but to rejoice in the death which is his reward. That he had some- 
thing to do with the building, is probable ; that he was first the architect of, 
and then a martyr within, its walls, isa pretty epigrammatic story, which 
you may believe if you will, but must not if you be laborious and inquisi- 
tive. And this is how we stumble not less among the story than the 
stones of this immemorial wonder. 

Therefore all that we can make out together, as we are sitting on this 
broken flora-cushioned column, is not gospel; but has as much to say for 
itself as any other information you could gather elsewhere, and is or ouglit 
to be parlous interesting. How much painful and unrewarded human 
toil went to its erection ! We are too much accustomed, after our narrow 
fashion, to associate the Colosseum exclusively with Christian sufferings. 
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But think of the twelve thousand Jewish prisoners brought to Rome and 
set to work upon this enormous ellipse, whose shorter axis is five hundred 
and thirteen feet, and its longer six hundred and twenty, and whose four 
tiers, though they did not realise Mr. Addison’s strong-weak statement of 
“ unpeopling Rome,” were still capable of containing some 107,000 spec- 
tators. Think of the 9000 beasts slaughtered here below during the 
festival ordered by Titus at its completion. Alas ! Cicero had gone, and 
had written his sonorous periods against such spectacles in vain. That 
they are magnificent, he says, “nemo negat. Sed que potest homini 
esse polito delectatio, quum aut homo imbecillis a violentissima bestia la- 
niatur, aut preeclara bestia venabulo transverberatur?” What gratification, 
indeed? But, for all that, men who thought themselves highly polished 
applauded to the echo when human gore was lapped by the lion, or the 
javelin went well home to the heart of some royal beast. That these 
bloodthirsty scenes had their origin in religious convictions, though they 
long survived the beliefs which gave them birth, there can be no manner 
of doubt. It is not long ago since our friend King Dahomey was com- 
pelled to restore the sacrifice of human victims within his dominions, the 
excuse being that every thing had gone wrong since their abolition, and 
that the ghost of his father had remonstrated with him for his impiety. 
His reply was a considerable slaughter of victims, whom he told to in- 
form his indignant sire that the “ old customs should go on better.” The 
Etruscans we are in the habit of regarding as a people much further ad- 
vanced in civilisation than the subjects of the Bight of Benin ; but it was 
from them that the Romans inherited or borrowed the religious notion of 
expiatory sacrifices in honour of the departed. Originally these took place 
in the fora ; and hence we are not surprised that Vitruvius, in designing 
new ones, points out that they should not be like the Grecian fora which 
were square, but oblong, as better fitted for gladiatorial exercises. This 
decided the fate of the Flavian Amphitheatre, which at once distanced, 
and eventually absorbed, all its rivals. Within its walls the shrieks of the 
slain and the plaudits of the secure came to be almost diurnal. Edile and 
questor, pontiff, pretor, and senator, vied with each other in pampering 
the populace with horrors. Festivals, victories, triumphs, emperors’ birth- 
days, accessions, anniversaries—any excuse or none was sufficient to throng 
these mighty corridors, people these curving rows, and saturate the arena 
with human lymph. Let it not be supposed that Christians were especially 
chosen for this terrible lust of sacrificial games because they were Chris- 
tians. Whatever might be going on in distant provinces, where quarrel- 
some sects were denouncing each other, and where local bigotry had its 
accustomed triumphs, Rome still preserved its toleration or its indifference. 
It cared very little about Christians ; but it cared immensely about its 
shows. Were special proof wanting of what is well enough known to 
every historical scholar, it would be found in the fact that we have not 
any thing like proof that any “martyr” suffered in the arena before 
A.D. 116. This was Ignatius, disciple of John, and companion of Poly- 
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carp. But it was at Antioch that his condemnation had been decreed, 
and he was brought to Rome in the general character of “ malefactor.” 
The Romans would not have condemned him on account of his profession 
of faith : they made no inquiries, but gladly accepted all the raw material 
which the East might send them for their cruel machinery of sport. Nay, 
not only did they welcome slaves and criminals from afar, but they paid 
and kept at public cost those of theirown city whom they could persuade 
to become voluntary combatants. These underwent a laborious training 
under professional laniste, and meanwhile lived as temperately and cau- 
tiously as the backers for the championship of the belt could desire. At 
last an emperor himself descended into the arena ; and the name of the 
young Commodus is for ever associated with the annals of the ring. 
Were you to ask the sandalled religious, telling his beads yonder by 
the Meta Sudans, how the abolition of these demoralising spectacles was 
brought about, he would probably tell you a charming story of an Eastern 
monk called Telemachus making an express pilgrimage to Rome with 
the object of putting an end to these sanguinary shows. He arrived at 
the beginning of the fifth century, long after Constantine, Arcadius, and 
the elder Theodosius had done their best to prevent their continuance. 
The very day of his arrival butchery was at its height. He went straight 
to the amphitheatre, rushed in between the combatants, fell upon his 
knees, and in the name of Christ implored the spectators to have mercy 
on the predestined victims, and for ever renounce these tumultuous and 
infernal hecatombs. They stoned him straight, even as Stephen was 
stoned. But the stones cried out against them ; and though he was a 
martyr to their rage, he was the last. Go on with thy beads, pleasant 
tonsured friar! Thy bald head gleams in the sun ; I reverence thy simple 
ways, and thank thee for thy charming story. But itis not true, padre mio, 
Didst ever hear of Salvian? No, I dare say not; though I wager it isin 
the library of thy convent, bound in stalwart vellum, and all sepulchred with 
dust. “ Ci sono degli uomini pir abili di voi?” Well, thereare ; but I wish 
T had thy humility. This Salvian, much later in the fifth century than 
the year ascribed to the pilgrimage of Telentachus, complains bitterly 
that the Christians have an intense passion for gladiatorial spectacles in 
which they had ceased to be the victims ; that the church is abandoned 
for the circus ; and that the very act of adoration in the house of God is 
interrupted at the intimation of a gathering at the amphitheatre. One 
thinks to be reading of Cornish wreckers. Most stories are good, but 
very few are true ; and nor Telemachus, nor any one individual, stems all 
at once the current of a nation. A chase of wild-beasts, brought from 
Africa by Anicius Maximus in the year 527, is the last public sanguinary 
spectacle of any magnitude recorded of the Colosseum, as far as I know, 
unless we except some bull-fights held there during the fourteenth 
century. But its wickedest days were over long before then. Shall we 
bring them back in imagination ?—the retiarii, the laqueatores, the swift 
secutores, the lithe dimacha, the heavy hoplomachi, provoking, entan- 
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gling, piercing with tridents, agile with slings, hacking with swords, the 
thousand and one pitiless weapons and manceuvres for gratifying half of 
mankind at the expense of the other. You fancy you heard the murmur 
of applause travélling round the ellipse, louder and louder growing ? 
Swelling voices there surely are? Yes; for it is half-past three, and the 
dark-veiled, long-robed members of the “ Misericordia” come wending 
their doleful way with solemn chanting through the Arch of Titus to 
celebrate beneath us the devotion of the Via Crucis,—the dolorous jour- 
ney. They too are armed, but with the cross; they too are gladiators, 
but against the spirits of darkness. In a world yet far from what it 
should be, they may gain the crown of martyrdom if they list. Let 
them go, like Telemachus, into busy arenas, and say that all is not yet 
right, and I will answer that, like Telemachus, they also shall be stoned. 
Hush! is it not solemn? Their pace is slow, but they are defiling 
underneath the arches where imperial conquerors have oft been hailed 
with loud-voiced acclamations. Do they not seem to be singing the very 
lines of Luigi Biondi ? 
“Santa religion! gli aspri costumi 


Tu raddolcisti, e fai stille di pianto 
Versar dove correan di sangue fiumi.” 


“ Holy religion! thou the harsher ways 
Dost sweetly soften, and lamenting tears 
Makest to flow where bloody rivers ran.” 


It is not much over a hundred years ago that this devotion of the Via 
Crucis, commemorating the painful journey to Calvary, and now prac- 
tised in every Roman Catholic country, was instituted within this very 
enclosure. Leonardo da Porto Maurizio obtained, first the coéperation 
of some loving people whom his eloquent sermons had attracted to his 
side, and afterwards the authorisation of the Pope to found a confrater- 
nity, whose special piety should be the weekly practice of this new de- 
votion. Benedict XIV. entered heart and soul into the pathetic enter- 
prise ; erected, out of his private purse, the little altars attached to the 
separate stations ; and plamted in the centre of the once pagan arena the 
sovereign cross. Seven years later the ground was consecrated, mass 
was celebrated, and the faithful communicated in crowds within the roof- 
less temple. But numerous rude vicissitudes had awhile held, and then 
abandoned it, before this satisfactory transformation occurred. Used no 
longer for the purposes for which it was constructed, it ceased at last 
even to bear the name of the Flavian Amphitheatre. The Western 
Em pire had fallen; and pilgrims from our own land talked on their re- 
turn ofa still perfect and imposing pile, but they called it the Colosseum. 
Some over-hasty antiquaries will tell you that it obtained its new appel- 
lation from the colossal statue of Nero which once stood in front of the 
Temple (close at hand) of Venus and Rome. But Nero, and his statue, 
and golden house, and all, had long gone down to dust and temporary 
oblivion ; and they christened it the Colosseum, because the Flavian 
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family was scarce known to them, and the classical times had gone, and 
simple folks called things by names that represented what they looked 
like. Earthquakes troubled it in the eighth, fires lighted by Guiscard’s 
terrible troopers scorched it in the eleventh, the Frangipani turned it into 
a fortress in the fourteenth century. First one noble scoundrel took to 
bay there, then another. When the turbulent Roman aristocracy were 
at peace with each other for a week or two, they turned to tilt and tour- 
ney within it, which ended, however, as Monaldeschi’s chronicles tell us, 
in un gran fracasso,—a terrible shindy. Then they took to pillaging 
it, and running each other through as they carted away its materials. 
At last they hit upon the noble expedient of agreeing that it should be 
the common property of the great houses, so that every one might have 
a share in the plunder. When these had taken all that they thought 
worth cartage, the mimes of the Gonfalone came tumbling in, and re- 
presented their mystery-plays to whoso would come and gape at them. 
At last men bought and sold there ; turned the place into a market 
overt, and haggled over a baiocco of succulents. Sixtus V., the great 
political economist of the papal see, fancied he could do better than 
that, and bethought him of wool manufactories. Let us thank Benedict 
XIV. for his interference, and Pius VII. for his timely south-west wall. 
But mostly let us do full justice to what has been done for the Colosseum 
by the present Pope, who, whatever political sins be upon his head, will 
certainly go down to posterity as a most distinguished Pontifex Maximus. 
His restorations have left it all its grand character of the prince of 
ruins, but secured it against further decay or renewed desecration. It 
is but eighteen hundred years old: there is no reason why it should not 
last eighteen thousand. But its history is written. It can suffer but 
few more vicissitudes. It will always help to wing the imagination, 
expand the heart, cultivate the intellect, and humanise the soul. It is 
the most silént but most instructive of teachers ; the largest and most 
lore-imparting tome of all the monumental records of earth. I who saw 
it first with wonder in the winter moonlight, and last in the soft glories 
of an April sundown,—shall I ever recline amid its foliage again ? 








A Difficulty. 


BoNNIBELS twain were sitting 
Out on a sward in France ; 

One with some homely knitting, 
One with a court romance. 


One as the beach was sunny, 
One was as pale as foam ; 

One like to virgin honey, 
One like the virgin comb. 


She with the stately story 
Eyes had as blue as dawn, 

Simple to see through for ye, 
Even as dew on lawn. 


She with the worsted busy, 
Orbs that, like stars at night, 
Gazed on, but turn ye dizzy— 
Luminous not, though bright. 


Gaily: “ For friend or mother, 
Never a man I wed 


Who, having loved another, 
Loveth now me instead.” 


Gravely: “’T'were risk to marry 
Him who ne’er loved before : 

Rarely the first birds tarry ; 
Soon are the first buds o’er.” 


“Oh! but ’twere horrid, thinking 
Lips with a right divine, 

Lately athirst, were drinking 
Bliss from a source not mine!” 
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‘“ Were it not pain like dying, 
If that a form caressed, 

All through the night were lying 
Hushed on a rival’s breast ?”’ 


Gaily: “ Withal, my suitor 
Firstly must have—no Past!” 

Gravely: “ And mine—no Future! 
I must be loved the last!” 


Silent again are sitting 
Bonnibels twain in France ; 

One with her homely knitting, 
One with her court romance. 











Broken to Harness. 
A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By EDMUND YATES. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. CHURCHILL'S IDEAS ARE MONASTIC. 


THE office of the Statesman daily journal was not popular with the 
neighbours, although its existence unquestionably caused a diminution 
of rent in its immediate proximity. It was very difficult to find—which 
was an immense advantage to those connected with it, as no one had 
any right there but the affiliated ; and strangers burning to express their 
views, or to resent imaginary imputations cast upon them, had plenty of 
time to cool down while they wandered about the adjacent lanes in vain 

quest of their object. If you had business there, and were not tho- 

roughly acquainted with the way, your best plan was to take a sandwich 

in your pocket, to prepare for an afternoon’s campaign, and then to turn 

to the right out of Fleet Street, down any street leading to the river, and 

to wander about until you quite unexpectedly came upon your destination. 

There you found it, a queer, dumpy, black-looking, old building,—like 

a warehouse that had been sat upon and compressed,—nestling down in 

a quaint, little, dreary square, surrounded by the halls of Worshipful 

Companies which had never been heard of save by their own Liverymen, 

and large churches with an average congregation of nine, standing mil- 

dewed and blue-mouldy, with damp voters’-notices peeling off their doors, 

and green streaks down the stuccoed heads of the angels and cherubim 

supporting the dripping arch over the porch, in little, dank, reeking 

churchyards, where the rank grass overtopped the broken tombstones, 

and stuck nodding out through the dilapidated railing. 

The windows were filthy with the stains of a thousand showers; the 
paint had blistered and peeled off the heavy old door, and round the 
gaping chasm of the letter-box; and in the daytime the place looked 
woebegone and deserted. Nobody came there till about two in the after- 
noon, when three or four quiet-looking gentlemen would drop in one by 
one, and after remaining an hour or two, depart as they had come. But, 
at night the old house woke up with a roar; its windows blazed with 
light ; its old sides echoed to the creaking throes of a huge steam-engine ; 
its querulous bell was perpetually being tugged ; boys in paper caps and 
smeary faces and shirt-sleeves were perpetually issuing from its portals, 
and returning, now with fluttering slips of paper, now with bibulous re- 
freshment. Messengers from the Electric Telegraph Companies were there 
about every half-hour; and cabs that had dashed up with a stout gentle- 
man in spectacles dashed away with a slim gentleman in a white hat, 
returning with a little man in a red beard, and flying off with the stout 
gentleman again. Blinds down all round the neighbourhood ; porters 
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of the Worshipful Companies, sextons of the congregationless churches, 
agents for printing-ink and Cumberland black-lead, wood-engravers, box- 
block sellers, and the proprietors of the Never-say-die, or Healta-restoring 
Drops, who held the corner premises,—all sleeping the sleep of the just, 
or at least doing the best they could towards it, in spite of the reverbera- 
tion of the steam-engine at the office of the Statesman daily journal. 

On a hot night in September Mr. Churchill sat in a large room on 
the first-floor of the Statesman office. On the desk before him stood a 
huge, battered, old despatch-box, overflowing with papers—some in manu- 
script, neatly folded and docketed ; others long printed slips, scored and 
marked all over with ink-corrections. Immediately in front of him hung 
an almanac and a packet of half-sheets of note-paper, strung together 
on a large hook. A huge waste-paper basket by his side was filled, while 
the floor was littered with envelopes of all sizes and colours, fragments 
cut from newspapers, ink-splashes, and piles of books in paper parcels 
waiting for review. A solemn old clock, pointing to midnight, ticked 
gravely on the mantelpiece; a small library of grim old books of refer- 
ence, in solemn brown bindings, with the flaming cover of the Post-Office 
Directory like a star in the midst of them, was ranged against the wall; 
three or four speaking-tubes, with ivory mouthpieces, were curling round 
Mr. Churchill’s feet; and Mr. Churchill himself was reading the last 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes by the light of a shaded lamp, 
when a heavy hand was laid on his shoulder, and a cheery voice said, 

Still at the mill, Churchill? still at the mill ?” 

“ Ah, Harding, my dear fellow, I’m delighted to sce you!” 

“T should think you were,” said Harding, laughing ; “for my pre- 
sence here means a good deal to you,—bed, and rest, and country, eh? 
Well, how have you been?—not knocked up? You've done capitally, 
my boy! I’ve watched you carefully, and am more than content.” 
(For Mr. Harding was the editor of the Statesman, and Churchill, one of 
his principal contributors, had been taking his place while he made 
holiday.) 

“That’s a relief,” said Churchill. ‘I’ve been rather nervous about 
it; but I thought that Tooby and I between us had managed to push the 
ship along somehow. Tooby’s a capital fellow !” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Harding, seating himself; ‘“'Tooby is a capital 
fellow, and there’s not a better ‘sub’ in London. But Tooby couldn’t 
have written that article on the Castle-Hedingham dinner, or shown up 
the Zvaser’s blunders in classical quotation, Master Frank. Palmam 
qui meruwit, Who did the Bishops and the Crystal Palace ?” 

“Oh, Slummer wrote those. Weren’t they good ’” 

“Very smart ; very smart indeed. A thought too strong of Billings- 
gate, though. That young man is a very hard hitter, but wants training. 
Where’s Hawker ?” 

“Just gone. He’s been very kind and very useful ; so have Williams 
and Burke, and all. And you—how have you enjoyed yourself” 
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“Never so much in my life. I’ve read nothing but the paper. I’ve 
done nothing but lie upon the beach and play with the children.” 

“And the children—are they all right? and Mrs. Harding ?” 

“Splendid! I never saw the wife look so well for the last six years. 
She sent all kind remembrances to you, and the usual inquiry.” 

“What! if I was going to be married? No, no; you must take back 
my usual answer. She must find me a wife, and it must be one after her 
own pattern.” 

“Seriously, Frank Churchill, it’s time you began to look after a wife. 
In our profession, especially, it’s the greatest blessing to have some one 
to care for and to be petted by in the intervals of business-strife. There 
used to be a notion that a literary man required to be perpetually ‘see- 
ing life,’ which meant ‘getting drunk and never going home ;’ but that’s 
exploded, and I believe that our best character-painters owe half their 
powers of delineation to their wives’ suggestions. Women,—by Jove, 
sir !—women read character wonderfully.” 

“Mrs. Harding has made a bad shot at mine, old friend,” said 
Churchill, laughing, “if she thinks that I am in any way desirous to be 
married. No, no! So far as the seeing life is concerned, I began early, 
and all that has been over long since. But I’ve got rather a queer tem- 
per of my own. I’m not the most tolerant man in the world; and I’ve 
had my own way so long, that any little missy fal-lals and pettishness 
would jar upon me horribly. Besides, I’ve not got money enough to 
marry upon. I like my comforts, and to be able to buy occasional books. 
and pictures, and to keep my horse, and my club, and—” 

“Well, but a fellow like you might pick up a woman with money !” 
said Harding. 

“'That’s the worst pick-up possible,—to have to be civil to your 
wife’s trustees, or listen to reproaches as to how ‘poor papa’s money’ 
is being spent. No, no, no! So long as my dear old mother lives, I 
shall have a decent home; and afterwards—well, I shall go into cham- 
bers, I suppose, and settle down into a club-haunting old fogey.” 

“Stuff, Frank ; don’t talk such rubbish. Affectation of cynicism and 
affectation of premature age are two of the most pernicious cants of the 
day. Very likely now, at the watering-place to which you’re going for 
your holiday, you'll meet some pretty girl who—” ° 

“ Watering-place !” cried Frank, shouting with laughter; “I’m going 
to my old godfather’s country-place for some partridge-shooting ; and 
as he’s an old bachelor of very peculiar temper, there’s not likely to be 
much womankind about.” 

“ Ho, ho! A country place, eh? and partridge-shooting? Hum, hum! 
We're coming out. Don’t get your head turned with grand people, Frank.” 

“Grand people!” echoed Churchill. “ Don’t I tell you the man’s 
my godfather? There will probably be half a dozen men staying in the 
house, whose sole care about me will be that I carry my gun propcrly, 
and don’t hit them out in the stubble.” 
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“ When do you go?” 

“To-morrow, by the midday express. I’ve some matters to settle 
in the morning, and can’t get down before dinner-time.” 

“Well, then, get to bed at once. I’ve got to say a few words to 
Tooby; and I'll see Franks when he comes up with the statement, and 
take care that all’s straight. You've seen your own proofs? Very well, 
then; God bless you! and be off, and don’t let us see your face for a 
month.” 

They shook hands warmly ; and as Churchill left the room, Harding 
called after him, “Two things, Frank: look out for a nice wife, and 
don’t get your head turned with what are called ‘swells.’ ” 

Throughout London town there breathed no simpler-minded man 
than George Harding. At College, as in after-life, he had lived with a 
very small set, entirely composed of men of his own degree in the world; 
and of any other he had the vaguest possible notion. His intellectual 
acquirements were great, and his reading was vast and catholic; but of 
men and cities he had seen literally nothing; and as, except in his annual 
vacation, when he could go down with his family and potter about the 
quietest of watering-places, he never went any where save from his home 
to the Statesman office, and from the Statesman office to his home, he 
was not likely to enlarge his knowledge of life. Occasionally, on a Satur- 
day night in the season, he would get the Opera-box from the musical 
critic, and would take Mrs. Harding to Her Majesty’s; but there his 
whole attention would be absorbed in contemplating the appearance and 
manners of the “ swells,’”—the one word not to be found in the diction- 
ary which he sometimes indulged in. Slightly Radical in his opinions was 
George Harding; and that he was not much gratified by his observa- 
tion of these specimens of the upper ten thousand, was to be traced in 
certain little pungencies and acerbities in his leading articles after these 
Opera visits. He worshiped his calling, in his own honest, simple, 
steadfast way, and resented, quietly but sturdily, any attempts at what he 
considered patronage by those of higher social rank. The leaders of his 
political party, recognisant of the good service done to them by Hard- 
ing’s pen, had, on several occasions, essayed to prove their gratitude by 
little set civilities: huge cards of invitation to Lady Helmsman’s Satur- 
day-evening réunions had found their way to the Statesman’s deep- 
mouthed letter-box; carriage-paid hampers of high-flavoured black. 
game sped thither from the Highland shooting-box, where the Foreign 
Secretary was spending his hard-earned holiday; earliest intimation 
of political changes, in “confidential” covers, were conveyed there by 
Downing-Street messengers. But George Harding never appeared at 
Protocol House ; his name never was seen low down amongst those of the 
Foreign-Office clerks and outer selvage of fashion, chronicled with such 
urbanity by Mr. Henchman of the High-Life Gazette; and no attention 
or flattery ever made him pander to a shuffle, or register a lie. He had 
a very high opinion of Churchill’s talent and honour ; but he knew him 
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to be fond of praise, and, above all, greatly wanting in discretion. 
Harding had seen so many men full of promise fall into that dreary vor- 
tex of drink and debt and pot-house dissipation, that he had hailed with 
delight the innate decency and gentlemanly feeling which had kept 
Frank Churchill out of such dirty orgies ; but now he feared lest the 
disinfectant might prove even worse than the disease itself, and lest the 
aristocratic notions, which his friend undoubtedly possessed, might lead 
him into society where his manliness and proper pride might be swal- 
lowed up in the effulgency of his surroundings. 

So mused George Harding, bending over the dingy old grate at the 
Statesman office, and gazing vacantly at the dying embers, while wait- 
ing for Mr. Franks, the head printer, to bring him the “ statement,” 
showing the amount required to fill the paper. Meanwhile Churchill, 
cigar in mouth, was striding through the deserted streets, rejoicing in 
the thought of his coming holiday, and inwardly chuckling over his 
friend’s warnings. At last he stopped at a door in a dull, respectable 
street leading out of Brunswick Square, let himself in with a latch-key, 
drank a tumbler of soda-water, and glanced at the addresses of some 
letters in his little dining-room, exchanged his boots for slippers at the 
bottom of the staircase, and crept slowly up the stairs. As he arrived 
at the second floor, he paused for a minute, and a voice said, “ God bless 
you, Frank!” 

“God bless you, mother!” he replied; “good night, dear;” and 
passed into his room. 

Then he sat himself on the side of his bed, and began leisurely to 
undress himself, smiling meanwhile. 

“Bring back a wife, and beware of swells, eh? That is the essence 
of Harding’s advice. No, no, my darling old mother; you and I get on 
too well together to change our lives. An amusing time a wife would 
have with me,—out half the night at the office, and she shivering in the 
dining-room waiting my return. Wife, by Jove! Yes; and thick fat 
chops, and sixteen-shilling trousers, and the knifeboard of the omnibus 
instead of the cob to ride on! No; I think not. And as for swells—that 
old republican, Harding, thinks every man with a handle to his name is 
an enemy to Magna Charta. I should like to show him my old god- 
father walking into an idiotic peer of the realm !” 

And, very much tickled at the idea, Churchill put out his candle and 
turned in. 

Cuapter II. 
DOWN AT BISSETT. 

Ar the very first sign of the season’s breaking up, Sir Marmaduke 
Wentworth was in the habit of leaving his town-house in Curzon Street 
and proceeding to his country-seat of Bissett Grange. Gumble, his 
butler and body-servant, was the first officially informed of the intended 
flight ; but long before his master spoke to him, that far-seeing man had 
made up his mind, and arranged his plan accordingly. “ Flitherses 
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gone to-day, eh!” he would say to himself, as, in the calm, cool evening, 
he lounged against the jambs of the street-door (Gumble was never seen 
in the area) and looked up to the opposite house. “Shutters up, and 
Flitherses hoff! Some German bath or other, no doubt; elber-shakin’ 
for the old man, and forring counts for the young ladies. Lord Charles 
leff last week; he’ll be takin’ his rubber at Spaw now as nateral as at 
the Club. The old Barrin has been sent away somewheres; and I'll 
bet a pound in two days my guv’nor says ‘ Hoff!’” And he would have 
won his bet. So soon as there was the slightest appearance of a move 
among the people of his circle; so soon as he found “shall have left 
town” given as an answer to an invite to one of his cosey little dinners ; 
before Goodwood afforded the pleasantest excuse for the laziest of racing 
and the happiest of lunching ; while flannel-clad gentlemen yet perspired 
copiously at Lord’s, defending the wickets of Marylebone against the 
predatory incursions of “ Perambulators” or “ Eccentrics;” when Fins- 
buryites were returning from their fortnight at Ramsgate, and while 
Dalstonians yet lingered on the pier at Southend,—old Marmaduke 
Wentworth would give his household brigade the order to retreat, and, 
at their head, would march down upon Bissett Grange. 

And he was right; for there was not a nobler old house, nor prettier 
grounds, in the broad county of Sussex, where it stood. Contrast is the 
great thing, after all: tall men marry short women; the most thick-set 
nursery-maids struggle a-tiptoe to keep step with the lengthiest mem- 
bers of the Foot-Guards; Plimnims the poet, who is of the Sybarite 
roseleaf order, sighs for Miss Crupper the écuyére, who calls a horse an 
oss, and a donkey a hass; and so you, if you had been staying at 
Brighton, and had gone on an excursion at half-a-crown an hour into 
the inner country, would have fallen in love with Bissett Grange. For, 
weary of the perpetual hoarse murmur of the sea, now thundering its 
rage in tremendous waves, now shrieking its lamentation in long hissing 
back-currents; sick of the monotony of the “ long-backed bushless 
downs,” so cold and bare and wind-swept, echoing to the eternal plaint 
of the curlew, and shutting off the horizon with a dreary never-ending 
shoulder-blade of blank turf,—you, if you were lucky in your choice, 
and had a driver with a soul beyond the Steine and aspirations ex- 
ceeding the Lewes Road, would have come upon, at a distance of 
some five miles from Brighton, a little one-storied porter’s lodge, nest- 
ling in ivy so deep that the dear parasite had it in its embrace, chim- 
neys and all. Big, heavy, and wooden were the lodge-gates; none of 
your pretty, light, elegant Coalbrookdale innovations. Gates, in Sir Mar- 
maduke Wentworth’s idea, were things to keep impertinent prying people 
out; and as such they could not be made too cumbrous or too opaque 
for his pleasure. They were very high, as well as being very heavy ; so, 
if you had come with your ’cute driver in your fly excursion, you would 
have seen nothing but the quaint twisted chimneys; and even for that 
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view you must have mounted unto the box. Save the friends of the 
owner, no one, in Marmaduke Wentworth’s time, had ever passed the 
lodge, or rather, I should say, reached the house. Visitors to Brigh- 
ton and Worthing, dying of ennui, had besieged the lodge, and im- 
plored permission to walk in the grounds; artists had asked to be 
allowed to sketch the house; a “gentleman engaged upon the press” 
had written to say that he was sure there must be a legend connected 
with some chamber, if he might only be permitted to explore ‘the man- 
sion; and one man, a photographer, bribed the lodge-keeper’s grand- 
daughter with a piece of elecampane, and, in the absence of the legiti- 
mate portress, passed the gate. He had proceeded about a couple of 
hundred yards up the avenue, when he was met by Sir Marmaduke, who 
had just turned out for his leisurely afternoon ride. The sight of the. 
itinerant professor with his travelling camera roused the old gentleman 
in an instant; he set spurs to his cob, hurried off to the intruder, and 
tapped him smartly on the back with his whip. One instant’s glance 
revealed to him the whole affair: it was not a travelling Punch, 
whom he would have sent into the kitchen ; it was mot a man from the 
Missionary Society, whom he would have had ducked in the pond ; 
it was—tant soit peu—an artist; and for art of any kind, however 
humble, old Marmaduke had a regard. So when the trembling man 
looked up, and, divided between a notion of “cheeking the swell,” or 
being impudent, and running away, or being cowardly, hit upon a middle 
course, and, guarding his head, at which nothing had been aimed, ex- 
claimed, “ Now, then! What are you at ? Who’s hurting you ?” all the 
old gentleman did was to bend from his saddle, to seize the intruder by 
the lobe of his ear, to turn him completely round, and, pointing to the 
gate, to utter, in a hissing whisper, the phrase “Go away, man !” 

When the photographer attempted to explain, the ear-pressure was 
intensified, and the “ Go away, man!” uttered more loudly; at the third 
repetition, the photographer wrung his ear from the old. gentleman’s 
fingers, and ran away abjectly. 

*‘Collodion and Clumpsoles; or, the Homes of the British Aristo- 
cracy in the Camera: being Reminiscences of a Peripatetic Photogra- 
pher,” therefore, contained no view of Bissett Grange; which was to 
be regretted, as neither The Hassocks, the Rector’s residence, nor 
The Radishes, the seat of Sir Hipson Hawse, the lord of the manor, 
both of which figured extensively in the photographic publication, 
was to be compared with Marmaduke Wentworth’s ancestral mansion. 
The elm-avenue extended from the lodge to the house,—nearly half a 
mile,—and through the trees you saw the broad expanse of the park, 
covered with that short crisp velvety turf which is in the highest perfec- 
tion in Sussex, and which afforded pasture for hundreds of dappled deer, 
who would raise their heads at the sound of approaching footsteps or 
carriage-wheels, and, after peering forward earnestly with outstretched 
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necks at the intrusion, would wheel round and start off at a peculiar 
sling trot, gradually merging into the most graceful of gallops. 

Immediately in front of the porch, and only divided from it by the 
carriage-sweep, was an enormous flower-bed, sloping towards the sides, 
and culminating in the centre,—the pride of the head-gardener’s soul. 
Right and left of the house were two arches, exactly alike. Passing 
through that to the left, you came upon the stables and coach-houses, of 
which there is little to be said, save that they were old-fashioned, and 
what the helpers called “ill-conwenient ;” and that the fine London 
grooms who came down with their master’s hacks and carriage-horses in 
the autumn—Sir Marmaduke was never at Bissett during the hunting 
season—used to curse them freely as a set of tumble-down old sheds, fit 
only for jobs and fly-’osses. And yet the old quadrangle, environed by 
the stable-buildings, with their red-tiled roofs and their slate-coloured 
half-hatch doors, each duly bearing its horse-shoe and its hecatomb of 
mouse and stoat skeletons, was picturesque, more especially of an even- 
ing, when the setting sun gleamed on the quaint old clock-turret, ivy- 
covered and swallow-haunted, and steeped in a rich crimson glow the 
pretty cottage of old Martin, erst head-greom, now a superannuated 
pensioner,—old Martin, who was never so happy as when babbling of 
bygone days, and who “minded the time” when the stables were full of 
blood horses, and when Master Marmaduke (the present proprietor) 
rode Saucy Sally over all the raspers in the county. 

Through the other arch you came upon the gardens of the Grange. 
Immediately before you lay a broad expanse of lawn,—such smooth, soft 
turf as is only met with in England, and only there in well-to-do places. 
Short, crisp, and velvety was the grass, kept with the greatest care, and 
rolled and mown with the most undeviating punctuality; for Sir Mar- 
maduke was proud of his lawn, and liked to sit out there in his high- 
backed rustic seat on the hot August evenings, placidly smoking his 
cigar, and occasionally raising his head to be fanned by the soft sea- 
breeze which came blowing over the neighbouring downs. He would as 
soon have thought of allowing a servant to take a liberty with him as 
of permitting any one to drive a croquet-iron into that lawn, or to 
attempt to play any game on it. Between the house and the lawn ran 
a broad gravelled walk, passing down which you came upon the orchard 
and upon the fig-garden, which was the glory of the county, and was 
enclosed with an old red-brick wall, which itself looked ripe and ruddy. 
To the right lay the kitchen-garden,—a fertile slope of land in the 
highest state of cultivation, dotted every here and there with huge lights 
and frames, and spread nets, and overgrown cucumbers, and bursting 
marrows; for though Sir Marmaduke cared but little for flowers, he was 
a great fruit-grower, and, next to seeing his pines and melons on his own 
table (where, glowing on the old ancestral Wentworth plate, they looked 
like a study for Lance), his great gratification was to bear away with 
them the prizes from the Horticultural Shows in the neighbourhood. 
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Beyond the orchard was a large field, known as the Paddock, whither 
the croquet-players and the archers were relegated, and where the turf 
was almost as smooth as that of the sacred lawn itself. Over all—house, 
lawn, orchard, kitchen-garden, and paddock, and far away across the 
surrounding downs—there was a delicious sense of calm and quiet ; a 
feeling which was heightened rather than lessened by the inhabitants 
of a rookery established in the tall elm-trees bordering the Paddock, and 
who, as they sailed over the grounds of the Grange, would express their 
approbation by one single solemn caw. 

The house faced the avenue, and was a queer, odd, square block, 
by no means picturesque, but quaintly ugly, something like an old- 
fashioned child, whose decidedly curious features, out of all drawing and 
impossible to be admired, yet have something humorously lovable in 
their expression. <A staring réd-brick house: of Queen Anne’s time, 
that ought to have been formal, and perhaps had been at some period 
or other, but which had undergone so many changes—had had so 
many gables put on here, and windows let in there, and rooms added 
on wherever they were wanted—as to lose all trace ofits original design, 
and to have become of a cemposite style of architecture which would 
have driven Mr. Ruskin mad. -It was the only gentleman’s seat for 
miles round which was built of red brick, and not that gray stone 
which always looks weather-beaten and time-worn; instead of which, the 
Grange had a jolly, cheery, comic expression, and when the sun gleamed 
on its little diamond-shaped, leaden-casemented windows, they seemed 
to twinkle like the eyes of a genial red-faced old gentleman at some 
good joke or pleasant dish. A comfortable old house in every sense of 
the word, with an enormous number of rooms, large airy spacious cham- 
bers, queer little nooks and snuggeries, long passages with panelled par- 
titions dividing them from other passages, partitions with occasional 
square windows or round eyelet-holes cut in them, wide straggling stair- 
cases with broad steps and broad balustrades, which no boy had ever 
yet been known to pass without sliding down them on his stomach. A 
couple of queer turreted chambers, like the place where the yard-mea- 
sure lived in old-fashioned work-boxes, and a set of attics, low-roofed, 
and rather worm-eaten and mouldy-smelling. These were not inhabited, 
for the servants had their own quarters in the western wing; a bit of 
eccentric building, which had been thrown out long after the original 
structure, and which gave the old house, from the back view, a comical 
lopsided appearance; and when the rest of the house was filled, the bache- 
lors were sent to what was known as the Barracks, or the Kennel, a series 
of jolly little rooms shut out from the respectable portion of the building 
by a long passage, where they kept up their own fun till a very late hour 
of the night, where there was always an overhanging smell of tobacco, and 
whence, in the early mornings, there came such a roaring and claaging 
of shower-baths, and such a sound of hissing and sluicing and splashing 
that you might have fancied yourself in the vicinity of an army of Tritons. 
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Two o’clock on a hot afternoon at the end of September; and, with 
the exception of a few sportsmen, who are now reclining under a high 
hedge and lighting pipes, after a succulent repast of game-pie, cold par- 
tridge, and bitter beer, all the party at the Grange is assembled round 
the luncheon-table in the dining-room. That is Marmaduke Wentworth, 
the tall old man standing on the hearthrug, with his back towards the 
empty fire-grate. His head is perfectly bald and shining, and has but a 
fringe of crisp white hair ; his features are what is called “aristocratic,” 
well-shaped, and comely.; his eyes are cold, clear, gray ; his lips slightly 
full, and his teeth sound and regular. He is in his invariable morning 
dress,—a blue coat with brass buttons, a buff waistcoat, and gray trousers 
with gaping dog’s-eared pockets, into which his hands are always plunged. 
Looking at him now, you would scarcely recognise the roué of George 
the Fourth’s time, the Poins to the wild Prince, the hero of a hundred 
intrigues and escapades. In heat and turmoil, in drinking, dicing, and 
dancing, Marmaduke Wentworth passed his early youth; and from this 
debauchery he was rescued by the single passion of his life. The object 
of that passion—his cousin, a lovely girl, whose innocence won the dissi- 
pated roisterer from his evil ways, and gave him new notions and new 
hopes—died within three months of their engagement; and from that 
. day Wentworth became another man. -He went abroad, and for ten 
years led a solitary studious life; returning to England, he brought 
with him his bookworm tastes ; and it was long before he emerged from 
the seclusion of Bissett Grange, which he had inherited, and returned 
once more to London life. Even then, he sought his society in a very 
different set to that in which he had previously shone. George the 
Great was dead; sailor King William had followed him to the grave; 
and the new men fluttering round the court of the new Queen, setting 
fashions and issuing social ordinances, had been cradled children when 
Marmaduke Wentworth had copied Brummel’s cravats, or listened to 
Alvanley’s bons mots. Even had he continued a “ dandy,” he would have 
been displeased with the “swells” to whom the dandies had given place ; 
and now, changed as he was into a disappointed elderly gentleman, with 
a bitter tongue and an intolerant spirit, his unsocial cynicism bored 
the new men, while their slangy flippancy disgusted him. So, in the 
phrase of the day, he “ went in for a new excitement ;” and, though his 
name and his appearance were as well known in London as those of the 
Duke of Wellington, there were but few people of his own status or time 
of life who were retained on an intimate footing. Some few old friends, 
who themselves had suffered heart-shipwreck, or seen their argosies of 
early feelings go down in sight of port, claimed companionship with the 
querulous, crotchety companion of their youth, and had their claims 
allowed. His odd, quaint savagery, his utter contempt for the recognised 
laws of politeness, his free speaking, and his general eccentricity, had a 
great charm for young people of both sexes; and if they had any thing 
in them to elevate them above the ordinary run of yea-and-nay young 
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persons, they invariably found their advances responded to. Then there 
was a great attraction for young people in the society-which they met at 
one of Marmaduke’s dinners,—men whose names were before the world ; 
an occasional cabinet-minister sweetening the severities of office with a 
little pleasant relaxation in company where he might take the mask from 
his face and the gag from his mouth; authors of note; rising artists ; 
occasionally an actor or two,—all these were to be found round Went- 
worth’s table. The old gentleman was in Loridon from January to 
July. During that time he gave four dinner-parties a week (one of them, 
I regret to say, and generally the pleasantest, on a Sunday), and during 
the other three days dined out. He was a member of the Union and the 
Minerva Clubs, but seldom went to either; he was admissible by the 
hall-porter of every theatre in London, and sometimes strayed behind 
the scenes and took possession of the green-room hearthrug, whence he 
vented remarkably free and discriminating criticisms on the actors and 
actresses surrounding him. He had one special butt, an old German 
baron of fabulous age, who was supposed to have been a page to Frede- 
rick the Great, who had been for thirty years in England, and had only 
acquired the very smallest knowledge of its language, and whose powers 
of placidly enduring savage attack was only equalled by the vigour of 
his appetite. The Baron was never brought down to Bissett, but, as we . 
have heard from Gumble, was sent off to some seaside place to recruit 
his digestion, and invariably turned up in Curzon Street in January 
with the same wig, the same dyed beard, the same broken English, and 
an appetite, if any thing, improved by his marine sojourn. 

There is a strange medley now collected at the Grange. That tall 
girl, seated at the far end of the table, with her chin leaning on her 
hand, is Barbara Lexden. Three years ago, when, at nineteen, she was 
presented, she created a furore ; and even now, though her first fresh- 
ness is gone, she is even more beautiful—has rounded and ripened, and 
holds her own with the best in town. More distingué-looking than 
beautiful, though, is Barbara. . Her face is a little too long for perfect 
oval; her nose is very slightly aquiline, with delicately curved, thin, 
transparent nostrils ; her forehead marked with two deep lines, from a 
curious trick of elevating her eyebrows when surprised, and shaded with 
broad thick masses of hair, of that indefinable colour which the French 
call blond cendré, bound tightly round her head, taken off behind her 
ears,—small, and glistening like pink shells,—and terminating in a thick 
plaited clump ; sleepy, greenish-gray eyes, with long drooping lashes; a 
tall, undulating, pear-shaped figure, always seen to best advantage in a 
tight-fitting dress, with a neat little collar and nun-like simple linen cuffs; 
a swimming walk; feet and ankles beyond compare; and hands—ah, such 
hands!—not plump, slender, with long fingers, and rosy filbert nails; such 
hands as Ninon de l’Enclos might have had, but such as, save on Bar- 
bara, I have only seen in wax, on black velvet, under a glass case, modelled 
from Lady Blessington’s, and purchased at the Gore-House sale. Blue 
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was her favourite colour, violet her favourite perfume, admiration the 
longing of her soul. She was never happy until every one with whom 
she was brought into contact had given in their adhesion to her. No 
matter of what age or in what condition of life, all must bow. Once, 
during a Commemoration Week at Oxford, she completely turned various 
hoary heads of houses, and caused the wife of an eminent Church 
dignitary, after thirty years of happy marriage, to bedew her pillow with 
tears of bitter jealousy at seeing how completely the courteous old dean 
was fascinated by the lovely visitor ; and she would laugh with saucy 
triumph as she heard the blunt, outspoken admiration of working-men 
as she sat well forward in the carriage blocked up in St. James’s Street 
on a Drawing-room day, or slowly creeping along the line of vehicles 
which were “ setting down” at the Horticultural-Gardens gates. 

With the exception of flirtation, in which she would have taken the 
highest honours, her accomplishments were neither more nor less than 
thosg of most women ofher position. She played brilliantly, with a firm 
dashing touch, and sung, perhaps not artistically, but with an amount 
of feeling thrown into her deep contralto that did frightful execution ; 
her French was very good ; her German passable, grammatical, and well 
phrased, but lacking the real rough accent and guttural smack. At all 
events, she had made the most of what schooling she had had, for it.was 
desultory enough. Her father, the youngest son of a good family, ran 
away with the black-eyed, ruddy-cheeked daughter of the Herefordshire 
parson with whom he went to ‘read during the Long Vacation ; was im- 
mediately disinherited by his father; left the University, and by the in- 
fluence of his family gut into a Government office; where, by his own 
exertions, he got into bad company, into debt, and into prison. On his 
deathbed he commended his wife and daughter to the care of his elder 
sister, who had never married, but lived very comfortably on the pro- 
perty which ought to have been his. Miss Lexden came once to see 
her brother’s widow and orphan in the lodgings which they had taken 
in Lambeth to be near the King’s Bench Prison. But years of trouble 
had not changed the poor mother for the better, and her stately sister- 
in-law regarded her with horror. In truth, the colour had faded from 
her rosy cheeks, and the light died out of her black eyes long ago, and 
had left. her a dowdy, silly, fussy little woman, with nothing to say. So 
Miss Lexden thought she could best fulfil her brother’s charge with 
least’ trouble to herself by allowing the bereaved ones fifty pounds a 
year ; and on this, and what she could make by working for the Berlin- 
wool and fancy-stationery shops, the widow supported herself and her 
child for some twelve years, when she died. Miss Lexden then took 
the child to the dull, stately old house in Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square; where, with the aid of a toady, the daily visit of a smug phy- 
sician, an airing in a roomy old carriage drawn by a couple of fat horses, 
a great deal of good eating and drinking, and a tolerable amount of so- 
ciety, she managed to lead a jolly godless old life. She found her niece, 
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then fourteen years old, less ignorant and more presentable than she 
had imagined ; for Barbara had received from her mother a sound 
English education, and had, on the pea-and-pigeon principle, picked up 
a little French and the rudiments of music. She looked and moved 
like a lady, and moreover had an insolence of manner, a de haut en bas 
treatment of nearly every body, which the old lady hailed as a true Lex- 
den characteristic, and rejoiced over greatly. So Barbara was sent to 
Paris for three years, and came back at seventeen finished in education, 
ripened in beauty, and a thorough coquette at heart. Of course she 
had already had several affaires: several with the professors attached to 
the Champs-Elysées pension ; one with an Italian count, who bribed the 
ladies’-maid to convey notes, and who was subsequently thrashed and 
instructed in the savate by the Auvergnat porter of the establishment ; 
and one with an English gentleman coming over from Boulogne ;—and 
her aunt used to encourage her to tell of these, and would laugh at them 
until the tears came into her eyes. > 

At nineteen she was presented, made her coup, and now for two sea- 
sons had been a reigning belle. Offers she had had in plenty,—youth- 
ful peers with slender incomes ; middle-aged commoners, solemn, wealthy, 
and dull; smug widowers, hoping to renew the sweets of matrimony, 
and trusting to bygone experience to keep clear of its bitters. But 
Barbara refused them all; played with them, landed them,—giving them 
all the time the most pleasurable sensations of encouragement, as old 
Izaak used to tickle trout,—and then flung them back, bruised and 
gasping, into that muddy stream the world. She told her aunt she was 
playing for a high stake; that she did not care for any of these men; 
that she did not think she ever should care for any one ; under which 
circumstances she had better make the best bargain of herself, and go at 
a high price. There are plenty of women like this. We rave against 
cruel parents and sordid Mammon-matches ; but very often the parents 
are merely passive in the matter. There are plenty of girls who have 
walnuts, or peach-stones, or something equally impressible, where their 
hearts should be, who have never experienced the smallest glimmer of 
love, and who look upon the possession of a carriage and an Opera-box, 
and admission into high society, as the acme of human enjoyment. 

Sitting next to Barbara is Fred Lyster, a slim dark man, with small 
regular features and a splendid flowing black beard. He was educated 
at’ Addiscombe, and was out in India under Gough and Outram; did 
good service, was highly thought of, and was thoroughly happy; when 
his old godfather died, and left him heir to a property of three thou- 
sand a year. He returned at once to England, and became the most 
idle, purposeless, dreamiest of men. He had tried every thing, and 
found it all hollow. He had travelled on the Continent, been on the 
turf, gambled in stocks and railways, kept a yacht, and was bored by 
each and all. He had thought of going into Parliament, and went for 
two nights into the Speaker’s Gallery; but did not pursue the idea, be- 
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cause he found that “the fellows talked so much.” His plaintive moans 
against life were sources of intense amusement to his friends ; and when 
he discovered this—which he did at once, being a very long way from a 
fool—he was not in the least annoyed, but rather lent himself to the 
idea, and heightened his expressions of ennui and despondency. He 
liked to be with Sir Marmaduke ; for the old gentleman’s brusque man- 
ners and general intolerance afforded him real amusement, and he laid 
himself open to attack by always being more than ever drawling and 
inane when in his company. The baronet, who had a quick perception 
of character, knew Lyster’s real worth, and often talked to him scriously 
about having some purpose in life; and when he only got vague and 
dreamy replies, he would burst out into a torrent of invective, in the 
middle of which Lyster would run, shrieking with laughter, from the room. 

Next to Captain Lyster sits Miss Lexden, Barbara’s aunt; a fat, 
placid-looking old lady, in a flaxen front, which, with a cap covered with 
ribbons and flowers, seemed skewered on to her skull by a couple of large 
pins, the knobs of which presented themselves like bosses on her temples. 
She was a cousin of Sir Marmaduke’s, and the elder sister of the old 
man’s one love, so that there was a great link of confidence between them; 
and she liked coming to Bissett, where the living was always so good, and 
where she met people who amused her. That pretty girl talking to her 
is Miss Town:hend,—a delicious creature in a country-house, who can 
ride across country, and play croquet and billiards, and sing little French 
chansons, and dance, and who even has been known on occasion to drive 
a dogcart and smoke a cigarette. To secure her, entails inviting her 
father, an intensely respectable, dreary old gentleman—that is he, in 
the starched check cravat and the high coat-collar ;*a City magnate, who 
confines his reading to the City article, and has to be promptly extin- 
guished when he attempts to talk about the “ policy of Rooshia.” He is 
endeavouring just now to strike up a conversation with his neighbour 
Mr. Vincent, the member for Wessex, and Chairman of the Dinner-Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; but Mr. Vincent is deep in the dis- 
cussion of a cheese-omelette, and is telegraphing recommendation thereof 
to Mrs. Vincent, a merry, red-faced looking little woman, who, with 
her husband, passed her whole life in thinking about good eating. Sir 
Marmaduke’s solicitor, Mr. Russell, a quiet old gentleman, clad in pro- 
fessional black, who was always trying to hide his soft wrinkled hands 
under his ample coat-cuffs; and Sir Marmaduke’s factotum, Major Stone, 
otherwise Twenty Stone, a big, broad-chested, jovial, bushy-whiskered, 
moneyless free-lance,—completed the party. 


CHAPTER III... 
STARTING THE GAME. 
“Hatioa!” suddenly shouted Sir Marmaduke from his vantage- 
ground on the rug. 
Every body looked up. 
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“ Halloa !” shouted the old gentleman again, plunging his hands over 
the wrists in his trousers-pockets, and bringing to the surface a couple 
of letters. “By Jove! I forgot to tell Mrs. Mason or any of them that 
more people were coming down! Here, Stone—somebody—just ring 
that bell, will you? Here are two men coming down to-day—be here 
by dinner, they say ; and I forgot to order rooms and things for them !” 

“ Who are they, Sir Marmaduke ?” asked Lyster languidly. 

“What the deuce is that to you, sir?” roared the old gentleman. 
“Friends of mine, sir! That’s enough, isn’t it? Have you finished 
lunch ?” 

“T haven’t had any,” replied Lyster. “I never eat it. I hate lunch.” 

“Great mistake that,” said Mr. Vincent, wiping his mouth. “Ought 
always to eat whenever you can. ’Gad, for such an omelette as that I'd 
get up in the middle of the night.” 

“ Perhaps, Lyster,” said Major Stone, coming back from ringing the 
bell, “ you’re of the opinion of the man who said that lunch was an in- 
sult to your breakfast and an injury to your dinner ?” 

“ He was a confounded fool, whoever he was,” broke in Sir Marma- 
duke. “I hate those fellows who talk epigrams. Halloa, Gumble, is 
that you? ‘Tell Mrs. Mason two gentlemen are coming down to stop. 
She must get rooms ready for them, and that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, Sir Marmaduke,” said Gumble. “In the Barracks, Sir Mar- 
maduke ?” 

“God bless my soul, sir! how should I know?” said his master 
testily. ‘“ What do I keep a housekeeper for, and a pack of. lazy ser- 
vants, who do nothing but eat, if I’m to be worried about things like 
this? Tell Mrs. Mason, sir! Do as you’re told !” 

And exit Gumble, whose admirable training and long experience 
only prevented him from bursting into a guffaw. 

“ Though you refused Captain Lyster, I don’t think you’ll mind tell- 
ing me who these gentlemen are, Sir Marmaduke?” said Barbara, leaving 
the table, and advancing to the rug. 

“No, my dear; I’ll tell you any thing. Besides, they'll be here to- 
night. One is Mr. Beresford, and the other a learned professor. There, . 
I’ve thrown them among you to worry their reputations before they 
arrive ; and now I'll be off to my study. And don’t any of you come 
and bother me; do you hear? If you want any thing, ask Stone for 
it. Come, Russell.” 

And, followed by the lawyer, the old gentleman left the room, after 
patting Barbara’s head with one hand, and shaking his clenched fist, in 
a serio-comic manner, at the rest of the company. 

“What very strange people my cousin does get hold of!” said 
Miss Lexden, commencing the onslaught directly the door was closed. 
** Which Mr. Beresford is it, do you suppose ?” 

The question was general, but Mr. Townshend answered it by say- 
ing pompously, 
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“Perhaps it’s Mr. Beresford, one of the Directors of the Bank of 
England, who—” 

“God forbid !” broke in Lyster suddenly. 

“Amen to that sweet prayer,” said Barbara, in a low voice. Then 
louder: “Oh, dear, let’s hope it’s not an old gentleman from the 
City.” 

“No, no ; don’t fear,” said Major Stone, laughing. “You all know 
him. It’s Charley Beresford, from the Tin-Tax Office.” 

“What! the Commissioner ?” exclaimed little Miss Townshend, 
clapping her hands. “Oh, I am so glad! He is such fun !” 

“Oh, every body knows Mr. Beresford,” said Vincent; “capital 
judge of cooking ; on the committee of the Beauclerk.” 

“Tm afraid I’m nobody, then,” said old Miss Lexden ; “what age 
is he ?” 

“Oh, same age as every body else,” drawled Lyster. “I find every 
body’s the same age,—seven-and-twenty. Nobody ever goes beyond 
that.” 

“You know Mr. Beresford, aunt,” said Barbara. “ He’s a favourite 
horror of yours. You recollect him at Hawley last year ?” 

“Oh, the odious man who carried on so shamefully with that rich 
woman,—the grocer’s widow !” said the old lady. ‘“ Well, wasn’t it a 
grocer ?—merchant, then, if you like,—something to do with the City 
and the West Indies, I know. Oh, a dreadful person !”” ° 

“Charley Beresford’s not a bad fellow, though,” said Lyster. “Who 
did Sir Marmaduke say the other man was? Professor something.” 

“Perhaps Major Stone knows him,” chimed in Mrs. Townshend. 

“* Who’s the Professor that’s coming down, Stone ?” asked Lyster. 

“I don’t know. I only know two professors: Jackman the conjuror, 
—Jacquinto he calls himself,—and Holloway the ointment-man ; and 
it’s neither of them, This is some scientific or literary great gun that 
Sir Marmaduke was introduced to lately.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Barbara plaintively, “ what a dreadful idea! Pro- 
bably an old gentleman, with gold spectacles and a bald head, covered all 
over with the dust of the British Museum, and carrying dead beetles and 
things in his pockets !” 

“A professor !” said Miss Townshend ; “ we had one at Gimp House 
—a French one! I’m sure he'll take snuff and have silk pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs.” 

“ And choke at his meals,” added Barbara. ‘“ This is too horrible.” 

“T trust he won’t come from any low neighbourhood,” said Mrs. 
Vincent ; “ the small-pox is very bad in some districts in London.” 

“The deuce! I hope he won’t bring it down here,” drawled Lyster. 

“There’s not the slightest fear of infection, if you’ve been vaccin- 
ated,” said Mr. Townshend. 

“Oh, but I haven’t,” replied Lyster. “I wouldn’t be—at least with- 
out chloroform ; it hurts one so.” 
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“‘ What nonsense, Captain Lyster!” laughed Barbara. ‘“ Why, I was 
vaccinated, and it didn’t hurt me the least.” 

“Did it hurt as much as sitting for your photograph ?” asked the 
Captain, rising. “Because I’ll never sit for my photograph again, ex- 
cept under chloroform.” 

“Well, small-pox or not, you'll see the old gentleman at dinner,” 
said Stone; “and you mustn’t chaff him, mind, Lyster; for he’s a 
favourite of Sir Marmaduke’s.” 

And so the luncheon-party broke up. Old Miss Lexden and Miss 
Townshend drove out in a pony-phaeton, with the intention of falling in 
with the shooting-party; Mrs. Vincent retired to her room, to allow the 
process of digestion to take place during her afternoon nap; Mr. Vincent 
walked leisurely across the fields to the neighbouring village, and had an 
interview with a fisherman’s wife, who had a new method of dressing 
mackerel; Mr. Townshend took out a pamphlet on the Bank Charter, 
and, having placed it before him, went straight off to sleep; Major 
Stone mounted his sure-footed cob and rode round the farm, looking 
after broken fences, and dropping hints as to the expediency of all being 
ready with the Michaelmas rent; and Barbara and Captain Lyster wan- 
dered into the Paddock, with the intention of playing croquet. 

But they had played only very few strokes, when Lyster, leaning on 
his mallet, looked across at his companion, and said gravely, 

*T assure you, Miss Lexden, I pity you from the bottom of my 
soul.” 

As she stood there, her complexion heightened by the exercise, the 
little round hat admirably suiting the classic shape of her head, and the 
neatest little foot tapping the mallet, she didn’t look much to be pitied; 
and she tossed her head rather disdainfully, as she asked, 

“ Pity me, Captain Lyster! and why ?” 

“‘ Because you are so horribly bored here! I’ve been such a terrible 
sufferer from ennui myself, that I know every expression on those who 
have it; and you’re very far advanced indeed. J know what it is that 
beats you, and I can’t help you.” 

“‘ And what is it, pray ?” 

“You know what Cleopatra says in the Dream of Fair Women: ‘1 
have no men to govern in this wood? Pardon me; I’m a singular per- 
son; not clever, you know, but always saying what I think, and that 
sort of thing; and you’re dying for a flirtation.” 

“Surely you have no cause to complain. I’ve never tried to make 
you my ‘ Hercules, my Roman Antony,’ Captain Lyster.” 

“No; you’ve been good enough to spare me. You’ve known me 
too long, and think of me, rightly enough perhaps, as the ‘dull, cold- 
blooded Ceesar;’ and there’s no one here that’s at all available, except 
Stone, and his berth with Sir Marmaduke is like a college-fellowship 
—he’d have to resign all income if he married. It’s an awful position 
for you! Oh, by Jove, I forgot the two men coming! I’m afraid Char- 
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ley Beresford’s no go; but you might make great running with the Pro- 
fessor.” 

“ Que @honneur!” said Barbara, laughing at his serious face. “That 
is a compliment, especially after our notions of what he will be like ;” 
and then, after a minute’s reflection, she added, with a proud gesture, 
“Tt would be a new field, at all events, and not a bad triumph, to win a 
steady sage from his books and—” 

“Vivien over again, by Jove!” said Lyster, in the nearest approach 
he had ever made to a shout; “ Vivien divested of all impropriety; only 
look out that Merlin does not get you into the charm. They’ve no end 
of talk, these clever fellows. I knew a professor at Addiscombe—deuced 
ugly bird too—who ran off with an earl’s daughter, all through his gab 
—I beg pardon, his tongue.” 

“ Gare aux corbeaux! I flatter myself I can hold my own with the 
old crows,” said Barbara; “ however, this is mere nonsense. No more 
croquet, thank you, Captain Lyster. I must go in and reflect on your 
words of wisdom.” 

And dropping him a little curtsey of mock humility, she moved off 
towards the house. 

“T’d lay long odds she follows up the idea,” said Lyster to himself, as 
he sat down on the twisted roots of an old elm and lit a cheroot. “ She’s 
a fine creature,” he added, looking after her; “something in the Cheetah 
line,—fine and swervy and supple, and as clever as—as old boots. How 
awfully old I’m growing! I should have gone mad after such a girl as 
that once ; and now—she doesn’t cause me the slightest emotion. There’s 
that litle Townshend, now,—ah, that’s quite another matter !” 

Had Barbara really any notion of following out Lyster’s sportive 
notion, and of playing Vivien to an aged Merlin? of winning from his 
goddess Study a man whose whole life had been passed at her shrine, 
and of lighting with as much fire as yet remained to him eyes dimmed 
with midnight researches? I know not. But I do know that she spent 
more time that evening over her toilet than she had done during her 
stay at the Grange, and that she never looked lovelier than in her rich 
blue dinner-dress, trimmed with black lace, and with a piece of blue 
velvet passing through her hair, and coquettishly fastened at one side by 
a single splendid turquoise. Perhaps some thought of her conversation 
with Lyster flitted across her brain ; for she smiled saucily as she stepped 
down the wide old staircase, and she had hardly composed her counte- 


nance by the time she had passed into the drawing-room, where the party . 


was assembled. The room was lighted only by the flickering blaze of 
a wood-fire (for the evenings were already chilly), and she could only in- 
distinctly make out that the gentleman whom Sir Marmaduke introduced 
as “ Professor Churchill,” and who was to take her into dinner, was tall, 
had no spectacles, and was apparently not so old as she had anticipated. 
But when she looked at him in the full light of the dining-room, she 
nearly uttered an exclamation of surprise when she saw, as the embodi- 
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ment of her intended Merlin, a man of six feet in height, about thirty 
years of age, with short wavy brown hair, hazel eyes, a crisp dark beard, 
and a genial, good-humoured, sensible expression. All this she took in 
in covert glances; and so astonished was she, that after a few common- 
places she could not resist saying, 

“‘ And are you really a professor, Mr. Churchill ?” 

He laughed heartily—a clear, ringing, jolly langh—as he replied, 
‘Well, I am,—at least I stand so honoured on the books of old Leipzig 
University, and our good host here always will insist on dubbing me 
with my full title. But I don’t generally sport it. I always think of 
dancing, or calisthenics, or deportment,—Turveydrop, you know,—in 
connexion with the professorship. I can’t help noticing that you look 
astonished, Miss Lexden ; I trust I haven’t rudely put to flight any pre- 
conceived notions of yours as to my dignity?” 

“ No—at least—well, I will frankly own my notions were different.” 

“There, you see, I had the advantage; with the exception of flatly 
contradicting the late Mr. Campbell in his assertion about distance lend- 
ing enchantment, &c., my ideas of you are thoroughly realised. But—I 
had seen you before.” 

“You had!” said Barbara, feeling a pleasurable glow pass over her 
cheek at something in his tone. 

“Oh, yes; several times. The first time ten years ago, when I saw 
you in company with your father—” 

“My father! Where?” interrupted Barbara. 

“Where? oh, at an hotel,—Burdon’s Hotel. You won’t remember 
it, of course.” (Barbara never knew why Major Stone, who was sitting 
near them, grinned broadly when Mr. Churchill said this.) “You were 
a little child then. And recently I have seen you at the Opera, and 
ridden past you in the Row.” 

At this juncture Sir Marmaduke called out to Churchill from the 
other end of the table, and the conversation became general. Barbara 
watched Mr. Churchill as he took a leading part in it, his earnest face 
lit up, and all listening attentively to his remarks. What a clever, sen- 
sible face it was! And he went to the Opera, and rode in the Park! 
What about Vivien and Merlin now? 


CHAPTER IY. 
THE COMMISSIONER’S VIEWS ARE MATRIMONIAL, 


Mr. CHARLES BerEesrorD, Junior Commissioner of the Tin-Tax 
Office, who was expected down at Bissett, did not leave London, as he 
had intended, on the day which witnessed Mr. Churchill’s arrival at that 
hospitable mansion. His portmanteau and gun-case had been taken by 
his servant to the Club, where he was to call for them on his way to the 
station ; and he had arranged with one of his brother-commissioners to 
undertake his work of placing his initials in the corner of various docu- 
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ments submitted to him. He had stayed in town longer than his wont ; 
and as he looked out into the dreary quadrangle of Rutland House, in 
a block of which the Tin-Tax Office was situate, and gazed upon the 
blazing flags, and the dull commissionnaires sitting on their bench outside 
the principal entrance and winking in the heat, and upon the open win- 
dows opposite,—whereat two clerks were concocting an effervescent drink 
in a tumbler, and stirring it round with a paper-knife,—he cursed the 
dulness, and expressed his delight that he was about to rusticate for a 
lengthened period. 

Nobody heard this speech ; or if, indeed, the words fell upon the ear 
of the soft-shod messenger who at that moment entered the room, he was 
far too dexterous and too old an official to let his face betray it. He 
glided softly to Mr. Beresford’s elbow, as that gentleman still remained 
at_ the window, vacantly watching the powder-mixing clerks, and mur- 
mured, 

“ Letter, sir.” 

“Put it down,” said Beresford, without turning round. “ Official, 
eh ?” 

“No, sir; private. Brought just now, by a groom. No answer, 
sir.” 

“Give it here,” said Beresford, stretching out his hand. “ Ah, no 
answer! That’ll do, Stubbs.” 

And Stubbs went his way to a glass-case, in which, in the company 
of four other messengers and twenty bells, his official days were passed, 
and gave himself up to bemoaning his stupidity in having taken his 
fortnight’s leave of absence in the past wet July instead of the present 
sultry season. 

Mr. Beresford looked at the address of the letter, and frowned slightly. 
It was a small note, pink paper, with a couchant dog and an utterly 
illegible monogram on the seal, and the superscription was written in a 
long scrawly hand. There was an odour of patchouli, too, about it which 
roused Beresford’s ire, and he muttered as he opened it “ Confounded 
stuff! Who on earth is she copying now, with her scents and crests and 
humbug? I thought she’d more sense than that!” And he ran his eye 
over the note. It was very short. - 


“DEAR CHARLEY,—What has become of you? Why do you never 
come near The Den? It is nearly three weeks since you were here. I’m 
off to Scarborough on Tuesday ; a lot of my pupils are there and want 
me, so I can carry on my little game of money-making, get some fresh 
air, and perhaps pick up some fresh nags to sell before the hunting 
season, all ‘under vun hat,’ as Tom Orme fasechous—facesh (I don’t 
know how to spell it)—says. Come up and dine to-night at seven. There 
are two or three good fellows coming, and I want to talk to you and to 
look at your old phiz again, and see how much older you’ve grown during 
your absence, and how much balder ; for, you know, you’re growing bald, 
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Charley, and that will be awful hard lines to such a swell as you. Seven 
sharp, mind. “ Always yours, 
“K. M. 


“P.S. Charley, if you don’t come, I shall think you’ve grown proud ; 
and it’ll be a great shame, and I shall never speak to you again. 
“K. M.” 


Now lest, after a perusal of this letter, any one should think ill of its 
writer, I take leave to announce at once that Kate Mellon was a virtuous 
woman; pure in heart, though any thing but simple; without fear, but 
not without as much reproach as could possibly be heaped upon her 
by all of her own sex who envied her good looks, her high spirits, and 
her success. There are, I take it, plenty of novels in which one can 
read the doings, either openly described or broadly hinted at, of the daugh- 
ters of Shame under many a pretty alias; and it is because one of these 
aliases describes the calling of which Kate Mellon was the most success- 
ful follower, that I am so desirous of clearing her good name, and im- 
mediately vindicating her position with my readers. Kate Mellon was 
a horsebreaker, a bond-fide horsebreaker ; one who curbed colts, and 
“took it out of” kickers and rearers, and taught wild Irish horses and 
four-year-olds fresh from Yorkshire spinneys to curvet and caper prettily 
in the Park. She taught riding, too; and half the Amazons in the Row 
owed their tightness of seat and lightness of hand to her judicious 
training. She hunted occasionally with the Queen’s hounds and with 
the Pytchley, and no one rode straighter or with more nonchalance than 
she. Give her a lead, that was all she wanted; and when she got it, as 
she invariably did from the boldest horseman in the field, sh. would 
settle herself in her saddle, left hand well down, right hand jauntily on 
her hip, and fly over timber, water, no matter what, like a bird. In 
social life her great pride was that there “ was no nonsense” about her ; 
she was not more civil to the great ladies who sent their horses to her 
establishment to be broke, and who would occasionally come up and 
inspect the process, than she was to the stable-helpers’ wives and children, 
who all worshiped her for her open-handed generosity. Tommy Orme, 
who was popularly supposed to be a hundred and fifty years old, but who 
lived with the youth of the Household Brigade and the Foreign Office 
and the coryphées, and who knew every body remarkable in any one way, 
never was tired of telling how Kate, teaching the Dowager Lady Wyl- 
minster to drive a pair of spirited dun ponies, had, in the grand lady’s 
idea, intrenched upon her prerogative, and was told that she was a pre- 
suming person, and desired to remember her place. 

“ Person, indeed !” said Kate; “person yourself, ma’am! My place 
isn’t by you after that, and now get the duns home the best way you 
can ;” with which she sprang from the low phaeton, struck off across the 
fields, and left the wretched representative of aristocracy “with a couple 
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of plunging brutes that soon spilt the old woman into the hedge, broke 
the trap all to pieces, and rushed away home with the splinter-bar at 
their heels—give you my word!” as Tommy used to narrate it. 

Her manner with men was perfectly frank and open, equally devoid 
of reticence or coquetry. She called them all by their Christian names 
if they were commoners, by their titles if they were lords. She answered 
at once when addressed as “Kitty,” or “Old Lady,” or “Stunner;” by all 
of which appellations she was known. She would lay her whip lightly 
across the shoulders of any particular friend as a token of recognition at 
the meet ; would smoke a cigarette on her way home after the kill; and 
always carried sherry and sandwiches in a silver combination of flask 
and box. Her grammar was shaky, and her aspirate occasionally mis- 
placed ; she never read any thing but Bell's Life and books on farriery, 
and she laughed a loud, ringing, resonant shout; but her speech was 
always free from bad words, and no man ever tried a double entendre or 
a blasphemy twice in her presence. Living the odd strange life she did, 
defiant of all society’s prejudices, it was yet strange that even London 
slander had left her unassailed. They did say that she was very much 
taken by Bob Mayo’s sabre-scar when he returned from the Crimea, and 
that Barker, the steeple-chase rider, half gentleman, half jock, was en- 
gaged to her; but nothing came of either of these two reports. Early in 
her London career, very soon after she came to town, and when men 
were first beginning to inquire who was the dashing horsewoman who 
rode such splendid cattle with such pluck and skill, De Blague, the 
Queen’s messenger, assumed to know all about her, and at Limmer’s 
one night threw out certain hints by no means uncomplimentary to him- 
self, and eked out with many nods and winks; but two days after that, 
as De Blague, with two other Foreign-Office men, was leaning over the 
rails in the Row, Miss Mellon rode up, and, denouncing him as a “ brag- 
ging hound,” slashed him with her by no means light riding-whip 
severely over the head and shoulders. After that day no one cared to 
say much against Kate Mellon. 

Who was she, and where did she come from? that no one posi- 
tively knew. When The Den at Ealing (she so christened it; it was 
called Myrtle Farm before) was to let, the neighbours thought the land- 
lord would stand out of his rent for many years. The house was a little, 
long, one-storied building, cut up into small rooms; old, dilapidated, 
and damp. The stables were rotting with decay; the barns untiled 
and tumbling down; the twenty or thirty acres of land attached were 
swampy and unproductive. The place stood untenanted for half a year, 
Then, one morning, an old gentleman arrived in a four-wheeled cab, 
went all over the premises, had an interview with the proprietor, 
announced himself as Mr. Powker, of the firm of Powker and Beak, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and within a fortnight the lease was assigned to Miss 
Kate Mellon, spinster. The house was papered and painted, and put 
in order; the stables were entirely altered and renovated, and fitted 
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with enamel mangers, and tesselated pavements, and bronze devices for 
holding the pillar-reins, and all the newest equine upholstery; some 
of the barns were converted into carriage-houses, and one of the largest 
into a tan-strewn riding-school ; the land was thoroughly drained and 
laid out in paddocks, where there were tan-rides and all kinds of jumps, 
and an artificial brook, and every thing for a horse’s proper tuition. 
Miss Mellon did not receive visits from the. neighbouring gentry, prin- 
cipally lawyers and merchants, who went regularly to business, and 
always stared hard at her when their wives were not with them; nor 
did she attend the parish-church; but she gave largely to all the paro- 
chial charities, and in the winter had a private soup-kitchen of her 
own. I believe that occasionally gin was dispensed in small glasses 
to the soup-recipients; but all was done under the superintendence 
of Freeman, the staid stud-groom, who had followed her from York- 
shire, where she said “her people” lived. But she never said. any 
thing more about them; and you would as soon have got a comic 
song out of an oyster as a word from Freeman. And she. prospered 
wonderfully. She had to make large additions to the stables, and to 
build rooms for an increased force of grooms; and even then there were 
always half a score of horses waiting on her list for admission, either 
- for training or cure. She made money rapidly, and kept it : no better 
woman of business ever breathed ; in a big ledger she scrawled her own 
accounts, and, as she boasted, could always tell to a farthing “ how she 
stood.” With all this she was generous and hospitable; paid her grooms 
good wages, and gave frequent dinner-parties to her friends,—dinner- 
parties which scandalised her solemnly pompous neighbours, who would 
look aghast at the flashing lamps of the carriages dashing up the 
little carriage-drive to fetch away’ the company at the small hours, or 
would listen from beneath their virtuous bedclothes to the shouts of 
mirth and snatches of melody which came booming over the hushed 
fields. 

One of these dinner-parties—that to which she had invited Beres- 
ford—is just over. The French windows in the long, low dining-room 
are open ; the table is covered with the remains of dessert, and some 
of the guests have already lighted cigars. Kate Mellon heads her table 
still; she never leaves the room to the gentlemen,—“ It’s slow,” she says; 
“women alone fight or bore ;” so she remains. You can catch a good 
glimpse of her now under that shaded swinging moderator-lamp; a 
little woman, with a closely-knit figure, long violet eyes, and red-gold 
hair, taken off over her ears, twisted in a thick lump at the back of 
her head, and secured with a pink coral comb of horse-shoe shape. She 
is dressed in white spotted muslin, fastened at the throat and waist 
with coral brooch and clasps. Her nose is a little too thick for beauty; 
her lips full; her mouth large, with strong white teeth; her hands are 
white, but large and sinewy; and the tones of her voice are sharp and 
clear. She is shouting with laughter at a song which a jolly-looking 
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young man, sitting at the little cottage-piano at the end of the room, 
has just finished; and her langh makes the old rafters ring again. 

“T always yell at that song, Frank,” she says. “I haven’t heard 
it since last winter, the day that ‘ Punch’ Croker dined here, and we gave 
him an olive to taste for the first time.” 

“He’s tremendous fun, is Punch,” said the singer. “ Why didn’t 
he dine here to-day? Is he out of town ?” 

“He’s got amoor with Penkridge,” said Beresford, who was sitting 
next the hostess. “ By Jove, how bored Penkridge will be before he’s 
done with him !” 

“Punch has not got much to say for himself,” said a tall man, in a 
dark beard. “I’ve had him down to dine with me when I’ve been on 
guard at the Bank, and, ’pon my soul, he’s never said a word the whole 
night !” 

“He was at Baden with us last year,” said Beresford; “ and when 
we used to sit and smoke our weeds after dinner in front of the Kur- 
saal, he used to bore us so with staring at us and saying nothing, that 
we used to pay him to go away. Subscribe five francs, or thalers— 
according to our means, you know—and send him to play at the tables 
to get rid of him.” 

“ He’s not a bad fellow, though, Punch Croker,” said Kate. “ And 
what I like in him is, he never lets out that he don’t know every thing!’ 

“No, that’s just it!” said the tall guardsman. “Just after the 
Derby, I was confoundedly seedy, and my doctor told me I wanted more 
ozone.” 

“ What’s that, Jack?” asked the man at the piano. 

“Well, it’s some air or stuff that you don’t get by sitting up all 
night, and lying in bed till three. From the doctor’s I went to the Rag, 
and found Meaburn there; and we’d just agreed to dine together, when 
Punch Croker came in. I told Meaburn to hold on, and we'd get a 
rise out of Punch. He asked us if we were going to dine, and we 
said yes, and that he might dine too, if he liked. And I told him 
I’d got some ozone, and asked him his opinion, as a sort of fellow 
who knew those things, how it should be cooked. He thought for one 
moment, and then said, perfectly quietly, ‘ Well, if you have it before 
the cheese, it should be broiled.’ Never let on that he didn’t know 
what it was; never changed a muscle of his face,—give you my word !” 

They all laughed at this, and then the tall guardsman said, “It’s a 
great bore, though, to get a reputation for stupidity. It’s as bad as being 
supposed to be funny. People are always expecting you to say stupid 
things, and sometimes it’s deuced hard to do.” 

“Poor old Charleville!” said Beresford; “we all sympathise with 
you, old fellow, though no one can imagine you ever found any difficulty 
in being stupid. Comes natural, don’t it, old boy ?” 

Captain Charleville didn’t seem to relish this remark, and was about 
to reply angrily, when Frank Burton, the man who had been singing, 
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struck in hastily with, “ Well, it’s better to be or to seem stupid, than to 
be stupid and have the credit of being clever. Now there’s Northaw, 
only said one decent thing in his life ; and because that has been told 
about, fellows say that he’s a deuced clever fellow, and that there’s more 
in him than you'd think.” 

“What was the one good thing he did say ?” asked Kate. 

“Well, it was one day when he was out with the Queen’s last season. 
Stradwicke was there, and Pattan, and Bellairs, and a lot of men; 
and Northaw was in a horrid bad temper,—had got up too soon, or 
something, and was as rusty as Old Boots ; so while he was fretting and 
fuming about, and blackguarding the weather, and his stirrup-leathers, 
and every thing else, Tom Winch rode up to him. You know Tom 
Winch, son of great contractor, timber-man, builds bridges, and that 
sort of thing. ‘Morning, my lord!’ says Tom Winch. ‘Morning,’ says 
Northaw, as sulky as a bear. ‘What do you think of my new horse, 
my lord? says Tom Winch. ‘Ugly brute,’ says Northaw, looking up; 
‘ugly, wooden-legged brute ; looks as if he’d been made at home.” 

Burton rose during the laugh that followed his story, and rang the 
bell. “I must be off,” he said; “I’ve rung to have the phaeton round, 
Kitty. Charleville, you’ll come with me? I can find room for you, 
Beresford.” 

“‘No; thanks,” said Beresford; “Irodedown. Oh, tell them to bring 
my horse round too,” he added to the servant. 

“Wait five minutes, Charley,” said Kate Mellon, in an undertone ; 
“let us have a quiet talk after they’re gone. I’ve got something to say 
to you.” 

“Well, good night, Kate; good night, old lady. Ifyou pick up any 
thing good in Yorkshire, let’s know, there’s a Stunner! I’ve promised 
to mount my sister next season, and she sha’n’t ride any thing you don’t 
warrant. Good night, Beresford; good night, old lady;” and with hearty 
hand-shakes to Kate, and nods to Beresford, Captain Charleville and 
Frank Burton took themselves off. 

“Now, Charley,” said Kate, leaning forward on the table while 
Beresford lit a fresh cigar and threw himself back in his chair,—* now, 
Charley, tell us all about it.” 

* About what ?” asked Beresford, rolling the leaf of his cigar round 
with his finger. “That is good, by Jove! You say you want to talk 
to me, and you begin by asking me to tell you all about it !” 

“JT mean about yourself. You’re horribly low, and dull, and slow, 
and wretched. You’ve scarcely spoken all the evening, and you ate no 
dinner, and you drank a great deal of wine.” 

“You're a pretty hostess, Kitty! You’ve checked off my dinner 
like the keeper of a table-d’héte.” 

“Well, you know you might drink the cellar dry, if you liked. But 
you’re all out of sorts, Charley ; tell me all about it, I say !” 

“You certainly are a strange specimen, Stunner,” said Beresford, 
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still calmly occupied with his cigar-leaf; “but there’s a wonderful deal 
of good in you, and I don’t mind telling you what I wouldn’t say to any 
one else. I’m done up, Kitty ; run the wrong side of the post ; distanced, 
old lady. I’ve been hit frightfully hard all this year; my book for the 
Leger looks awful ; I owe pots of money, and I am very nearly done.” 

“My poor Charley !” said the girl, bending forward, with deep in- 
terest in her face. “That certainly is a blue look-out,” she continued,— 
for however earnest was her purpose, she could not but express herself 
in her slang metaphor. “Is there nothing to fall back upon ?” 

“Nothing ; no resource, save one—and that I’m going to look after 
at once—marriage !” 

. Marriage !” 

“Yes; if I could pick up a woman with money, I’d settle down into 
a regular quiet humdrum life. I’d cut the turf, and ride a bishop’s cob, 
and give good dinners, and go to church, and be regularly respectable, 
by Jove! I should make a good husband, too; I think I should; only— 
the worst of it is, that these women with money, by some dispensation of 
nature, are generally so frightfully hideous.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, who had pushed her hands through her hair, 
and then clenched them tightly in front of her, and who was looking at 
him with staring, earnest eyes. “I can’t fancy you married, Charley ; 
that’s quite a new view of matters; and, as you say, the rich women are 
not generally pretty. You can’t have every thing, Charley ?” 

“No,” said Beresford gloomily. “I know that; and it would be 
deuced hard lines to have to take a Gorgon about with you, and to have 
to glare at a plain-headed woman sitting opposite you for the rest of 
your life. But needs must—what am I to do?” 

“ Charley,” said the girl, suddenly tilting her chair on to its front 
legs, and drumming with her right hand upon the table; “look here. 
You can’t have every thing, you know, and it’s better to make the running 
over open ground, no matter how heavy, than to dash at a thick hedge 
where there may be water and Lord knows what on the other side. 
Don’t hurry it so, Charley; you'll get pounded without knowing it, and 
then there’ll be nothing to pull you through. You can’t expect every 
thing in a wife, you know, Charley. If you got money, you couldn’t 
look for rank, you know, eh ?” 

“Why, how you do talk about it, old lady!” said Beresford, flicking 
the ash off his cigar. ‘No; I’m not exacting. I wouldn’t care about 
her pedigree, so long as she was well weighted.” 

“That’s right; of course not, Charley! I should think you'd find 
some one, Charley; not grand, you know, but good and honest, and all 
that. Not very beautiful either, perhaps, but not ugly, you know; and 
one who'd love you, Charley, and be true to you, and take care of you, 
and make you a good wife.” 

“Yes, I know, and all that sort of thing; but where is she to come 
from ?” 
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** You might find such a one, Charley, where you never looked for it, 
perhaps; one who could bring you a little fortune, all honest money, 
and who could tell you of her past life, which you never dreamed of, and 
need not be ashamed of. There might be such a one, Charley!” 

She had slid from her chair to the ground, and knelt, with her hands 
on his knees, looking eagerly into his face. Her eyes gleamed with ex- 
citement ; she had pushed her hair back from her forehead, and her lips 
were parted in eager anticipation of his words. They came at length, 
very slowly. At first he turned pale, and caught his breath for an instant; 
then gently lifted her hands, and muttered between his teeth, “ It’s im- 
possible, Kate; it can’t be!” 

* Tmpossible !” 

-“Tt can’t be, I tell you. What would—there, you don’t understand 
these things, and I can’t explain. It’s impossible! I was a fool to start 
the subject. Now I must go. Good by, child; write me a line from 
Scarborough; they'll forward it from the office. Won’t you say good by ?” 

He gripped her cold, passive hand, and two minutes afterwards she 
heard the sound of his departing horse’s feet on the carriage-drive. 

For a while Kate Mellon stood motionless, then stamped her foot 
violently, and sank into a chair, covering her face with her hands, through 
which the tears welled slowly. Rousing herself at length, she hurried to 
a writing-table, pulled out a gaudily-decorated papier-mdché blotting- 
book, and commenced scrawling a letter. She wrote hurriedly, passion- 
ately, until she had covered the sheet, running her gold penholder through 
the tangled mass of hair at the back of her head, and twisting a stick or 
sealing-wax with her teeth the while. The letter finished, she skimmed 
through it hastily, put it in an envelope, and directed it to “ F, Church- 
ill, Esq., Statesman Office, E.C.” 
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William Shenstone. 


Poetry has a wider base than has been generally allowed her by modern 
critics. Since that glorious outburst of the poetic spirit of the time 
which includes the names of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, and 
Shelley, critics have cherished a secret contempt of much that had pre- 
viously appealed with indisputable success to cultivated taste. Dryden 
and Pope had, indeed, carried style to a point of polish which gave to 
English verse the highest attributes, as it was supposed, of art, and con- 
stituted the poet an artist in the strictest sense of the term. But the 
poets who were born with the French Revolution had advanced the mind 
of the age far beyond the limits of that artistic effort which contented 
itself with the balancings of lines and the niceties of phrase-mongerings. 
New worlds of thought had opened, that demanded new expression, and 
an enlarged vocabulary, not needed by the subjects which their predeces- 
sors had chiefly patronised. A new evangel had in fact been announced, 
and the new poets were no less than the angels who were to trumpet to 
the world the new avatar. The critic, as usual, followed in the wake, 
and was little disposed to allow to pass as poetry the verse that had less 
elevated or less subtle aims, however lively the spirit in which it was 
conceived, or correct the form in which it might be executed. 

But, as in the case of Bowles we have already seen, there was much 
in the undercurrents of poetic endeavour that aided the general deve- 
lopment, and deserved enlightened recognition. It is with the great 
drama of life as it is with the poetic drama of the boards ; the subordinate 
parts are in harmonic unison with the more important characters, and at 
a thousand glancing points help the general effect. Each holds an inde- 
pendent position, and may perhaps contribute to a different plot; but 
even the underplot must bear a certain relation to the principal action, 
and the least significant réle is, in a relative sense, coérdinated with the 
leading hero of the play. Thus a Bowles, a Crabbe, a Barry Cornwall, 
have their places in the grand diapason which so solemnly appealed to 
the nations in the works of the more representative poets of the nine- 
teenth century. The inferior minstrels of the eighteenth are similarly 
connected with the more famous bards; and, though in a humbler way, 
assisted to swell the strain that contributed to the celebrity of the age. 
They were branches of the same family—even members of the same 
household. 

Of these there is one who, on his own independent ground, is even 
entitled to the character of a Representative Man, so nicely fitted is he 
to his position, and so accurately does he pronounce the era in which he 
lived. William Shenstone takes a decided place as a poetic artist. More 
correct than Pope, particularly in his rhymes, like him, he lived for the 
sake of his art; and to be esteemed at the same time a poet and a gen- 
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tleman constituted the height of his ambition. His personal character 
and his situation in life lie at the root of his poetry, which has thus a 
true biological reference, and impresses the reader with a sense of reality. 
It is to Shenstone, in fact, that we owe the distinction between a gentle- 
man de facto and a gentleman de jure. The latter, “a man of gener- 
osity, politeness, learning, taste, genius, or affability,—in short, accom- 
plished in all that is splendid, or endeared to us by all that is amiable,” 
—he sought to present to the world in himself; the former he described 
as “a gentleman by law established,” adding that “a churlish, morose, 
illiterate clown ; a lazy, beggarly, sharping vagabond ; a stupid, lubberly, 
inactive sot or pickpocket,—nay, even a highwayman,—may be neverthe- 
less a gentleman as by law established.” ‘True, as he stated, in the idea 
“the appellation regards morals as well as family ; and integrity, polite- 
ness, generosity, and affability have the truest claim to the distinction.” 
Nor is it “ wholly impracticable for a gentleman de jure to render him- 
self in some sort a gentleman de facto. A certain sum of money, depo- 
sited in the hands of my good friends Norroy or Rouge-dragen, will con- 
vey to him a coat-of-arms descending from as many ancestors as he 
pleases. On the other hand, the gentleman de facto may become a gen- 
tleman also de jure by the acquisition of certain virtues, which are rarely 
all of them attainable.” The latter Shenstone acknowledges “as the 
more difficult task ; at least, we may daily discover crowds acquire suffi- 
cient wealth to buy gentility, but very few possess the virtues which 
ennoble human nature, and (in the best sense of the word) constitute a 
GENTLEMAN.” 

By ‘the by, the prose essays which have yielded these brief citations 
are among the most delightful of Shenstone’s compositions. Dodsley, 
his publisher, friend, and editor, says of these, that in his prose works 
we may best appreciate “his character, as a man of clear judgment and 
deep penetration,” and most successfully “ search for the acuteness of his 
understanding, and his profound knowledge of the human heart.” Many 
of his pieces, unfortunately, are unfinished: these, says Dodsley, “can 
be regarded only as fragments; many are left as single thoughts,—but 
which, like the sparks of diamonds, show the richness of the mine to 
which they belong ; or, like the foot of a Hercules, discover the uncom- 
mon strength and extraordinary dimensions of that hero.” We should 
not use these figures now in describing his works, but they smack of the 
time as well as of the friendship of his critic. Shenstone’s essays are 
professedly “hints towards the elements of taste ;” they are full of ad- 
mirable suggestion, and frequently betray “the man thinking.” Dip 
into them where we may, we find thoughts with a tendency to originality, 
and implying much experience. His reverence for Pope is manifest, but 
he limits this poct’s chief excellence to what he terms “consolidating or 
condensing sentences, yet preserving ease and perspicuity ;” adding, “in 
smoothness of verse, perhaps, he has been equalled; in regard to inven- 
tion, excelled.” Also, he could not help seeing that “ if-the writers of 
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antiquity may be esteemed our truest models, Mr. Pope is much more 
witty and less simple than his own Horace appears in any of his writings; 
more witty and less simple than the modern M. Boileau, who claimed the 
merit of uniting the style of Juvenal and Persius with that of Horace.” 

In such sentences we may perceive that Shenstone’s mind was dis- 
posed to criticism, and had been rendered acute by the practice. The 
following shows how nicely this habit of judging enabled him to distin- 
guish different poets by a single appropriate epithet: “ We must not 
expect to trace the flow of Waller, the landskip of Thomson, the fire of 
Dryden, the imagery of Shakespeare, the simplicity of Spenser, the 
courtliness of Prior, the humour of Swift, the wit of Cowley, the delicacy 
of Addison, the tenderness of Otway, and the invention, the spirit, and 
sublimity of Milton, joined in any single writer.” This pregnant sen- 
tence serves also to show Shenstone’s own relation to the poets who 
had preceded him. He wrote himself with conscious reference to their 
works. He has indeed drawn his own character in a celebrated delinea- 
tion, in which he describes a friend as having “all the learning and eru- 
dition that can be derived from universities, without the pedantry and 
ill manners which are too often their attendants. What few or none 
acquire by the most intense assiduity, he possessed by nature,—that 
elegance of taste which disposed him to admire beauty under its great 
variety of appearances. It passed not unobserved by him either in 
the cut of a sleeve, or the integrity of a moral action. The proportion 
of a statue, the convenience of an edifice, the movement in a dance, and 
the complexion of a cheek or flower, afforded him sensations of beauty; 
that beauty which inferior geniuses are taught coldly to distinguish, or 
to discern rather than to feel.” 

Shenstone connects himself with modern poetry, as well as deserves 
to be remembered, by his encouragement of Percy, whom he induced 
to publish the Religues of Ancient Poetry, and it is said that he even 
assisted him in the collection. Here we find our author greatly in ad- 
vance of his time, and indeed the pioneer of the ingenious inventors of 
The Lyrical Ballads, which revolutionised our national poetry, and 
pointed out the new direction in which it was to travel, and in which it 
has since arrived at such excellence. 

Shenstone himself was not indebted for his gentility to ancestry. He 
was, says Dodsley, “the eldest son of a plain, uneducated country gen- 
tleman in Shropshire, who farmed his own estate.” He was born at the 
place afterwards famous as the Leasowes, in the district of Hales-Owen. 
His mother was named Ann Penn, and belonged to an ancient family of 
Harborough, who had property, out of which she was enabled to leave to 
her son an income of three hundred a year. Our poet was sent to the 
school of an ancient dame—one Sarah Lloyd, whom he has described in 
his celebrated poem of The Schoolmistress. 

It would seem that Shenstone was early qualified for the critical office 
by his love of books, which in the boy amounted toa passion. To gratify 
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it, whenever any of the family went to market, they were accustomed to 
bring him back a fresh volume. If he had retired to rest, it was carried 
to his bed and laid beside him ; or, in its place, a piece of wood of the 
same form, to satisfy the urchin until the morning. 

In tracing Shenstone’s education, we find him next ‘at the gram- 
mar-school of Hales-Owen, and afterwards at an academy at Solihul, 
near Birmingham, where gentlemen’s and noblemen’s sons in the neigh- 
bourhood were taught by a Mr. Crumpton. At the age of eighteen, he 
was sent to Pembroke College, Oxford; and not long after he lost 
his father. In fact, Shenstone was cast early on the world, without 
parents, and left to the care of his grandmother, at whose death the Rev. 
Mr. Dolman, of Brome, in Staffordshire, became his guardian, and was 
faithful to his interests. 

Shenstone at college became one of the centres of social attraction, 
and an important member of the clubs, then common in the University. 
We read, in the account of one of his friends, of a very sober little party, 
who were accustomed to amuse themselves in the evening with reading 
Greek and drinking water; and also of a more jolly set of sprightly 
young fellows, who drank ale, smoked tobacco, punned, and sung baccha- 
nalian catches the whole evening. There were others who aspired to the 
dignity of a better style of living, and indulged in port-wine and arrack- 
punch. These last, we are told, kept late hours, and drank their favourite 
toasts on their knees. They were also arrogant enough to esteem the 
water-drinkers and the ale-drinkers, above described, as Jow fellows. A 
fourth class was less exclusive and more reasonable, forming, not a club, 
but a flying squadron of plain, sensible, matter-of-fact men, that asso- 
ciated with each party by turns. Shenstone was to be seen occasionally 
in company with all these associations except the first: he had little 
sympathy with the water-drinkers; but it is not to be supposed that he 
was favourable to excess. His taste was too fine for that, and he has 
told us so in one of his songs : 


“ Adieu, ye jovial youths, who join 
To plunge old Care in floods of wine ; 
And as your dazzled eye-balls roll, 
Discern him struggling in the bowl. 


Nor yet is hope so wholly flown, 
Nor yet is thought so tedious grown, 
But limpid stream and shady tree 
Retain, as yet, some sweets for me. 


And see, through yonder silent ‘grove, 
See, yonder does my Daphne rove ! 
With pride her footsteps I pursue, 
And bid your frantic joys adieu. 


The sole confusion I admire, 

Is that my Daphne’s eyes inspire ; 
I scorn the madness you approve, 
And value reason next to love.” 
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Shenstone’wrote a poem at the age of nineteen, called The Diamond. 
We have not seen it; but it is stated to have been a mock-heroic, in 
imitation of Pope’s Rape of the Lock. Other pieces of his found a place 
in an Oxford Miscellany of his time, but having been anonymous are 
no longer recognisable. 

The principal thing in regard to his personal appearance which has 
reached us, is the fact that “he wore his own hair.” This fact Dodsley 
apologises for, as if it indicated some affectation, so thoroughly had then 
fashion become substituted for nature. His biographer’s words are these: 
“He wore his own hair, which was quite gray very early, in a particular 
manner; not from any affectation of singularity, but from a maxim he had 
laid down, that, without too slavish a regard to fashion, every one should 
dress in a manner most suitable to his own person and figure.” One 
cannot help respecting Shenstone for this little incident in his character. 
On the subject of dress he has indeed left us a little essay, valuable alike 
for its humour and its good sense. In another, “On External Figure,” 
he treats the subject in a more recondite manner. He would not have 
those incapable of shining except by dress indulge in the vanity, since 
“the contrast betwixt them and their clothes turns out much to their 
disadvantage.” He approves of noblemen with immense fortunes dress- 
ing “exceedingly plain.” He facetiously proposes that dress should 
only be “authorised in men of ingenuity.” “We should then find,” he 
says, “many aiming at the previous merit, in hopes of the subsequent 
distinction. The finery of an empty fellow would render him as ridicu- 
lous as a star and garter would one never knighted ; and men would use 
as commendable a diligence to qualify themselves for a brocaded waist- 
coat or a gold snuff-box, as they now do to procure themselves a right 
of investing their limbs in lawn or ermine. We should not esteem a 
man a coxcomb for his dress till, by frequent conversation, we disco- 
vered a flaw in his title. If he was incapable of uttering a bon-mot, the 
gold upon his coat would seem foreign to his circumstances. A man 
should not wear a French dress till he could give an account of the best 
French authors, and should be versed in all the Oriental languages before 
he should presume to wear a diamond.” 

But we must resume our narrative. Dodsley gives a photographic 
portrait of our poet, roughly true to nature, and only a little touched up. 
Shenstone’s person was above the middle stature, but largely and rather 
inelegantly formed. His face seemed plain, till you conversed with him, 
and then it grew very pleasing. In his dress he was negligent, though 
when young, at the University, he was accounted a beau. Probably in 
his “green and’salad days” he wished to interest the ladies ; but an early 
disappointment in love cured him of any such desire. He has told the 
story of his amour in one of his principal poems—a pastoral ballad in 
four parts, on the merits of which his poetic reputation partly rests. 
He had recently come of age, and went down to visit his paternal pro- 
perty, the since famous Leasowes, then tenanted by a farmer. Until it 
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was at his own disposal he dwelt at Harborough, in an old Elizabethan 
house, built of wood, surrounded by ancient oaks, and skirted by a large 
pond. Having received his mother’s patrimony, and become possessed 
of a moiety of an estate at Harborough by the death of an uncle, in ad- 
dition to the Leasowes estate, he could afford to be, and was, idle. Ap- 
parently, too, he so loved his indolence, that he over-stayed his college 
vacation ; and on the recommencement of the session, instead of return- 
ing to Oxford, still remained at Harborough. Here he is described by 
his friend Graves as enjoying his garden and his grove of oaks, beneath 
the shade of which he lay half-asleep, with a pocket-copy of Terence be- 
side him. Thus it was that he realised the first line of Virgil : 


“Tityre tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi ;” 


which line, he somewhere says, “seems to patter like a hailstorm.” 
Graves has left some anecdotes of his visit to Shenstone at this time. 
But our business is now with the love-episode of the poet’s life. He 
first met the lady at Cheltenham. We only know her name by the 
initial. Miss C had a sister who married a baronet; and probably 
the poet was not wealthy enough, or had not rank enough, to satisfy her 
ambition. 

As such an incident is always interesting in the life of a poet, and 
tends to associate him with the great Italian bards, such as Dante, Tasso, 
and Petrarch, no apology is needed for dwelling a little on the theme. 
No attention should be paid to Dr. Johnson’s cynical remarks on the 
subject ; the pastoral ballad traces the story intelligibly enough. From 
Cheltenham Shenstone returned home, his heart deeply impressed, and 
suffering the pain of absence from his beloved—or, as he calls it, the 
“torture of doubt and desire.” 

{t would appear that the poet’s love, in accordance with the delicacy 
of the poet’s mind, was a silent love. The simile in the following 
stanza is exquisite. 





“The pilgrim that journeys all day 
To visit some far-distant shrine, 
If he bear but a relic away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Thus widely removed from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 
Soft hope is the relic I bear, 
And my solace, wherever I go.” 


All this is genuine feeling. In the second part of the ballad he describes 
the “hope” thus indulged, and expresses it in pastoral figures worthy of 
the Canticles, All the eight stanzas of which it is composed are of fault- 
less beauty. It is a sorrow to us that we are not able to cite them im 
extenso. The third section is entitled “ Solicitude,” and is marked with 
the same felicity of expression. A rival has appeared, one Paridel, who 
is armed with many accomplishments, which the jealous poet would fain 
undervalue. He warns his charmer against the danger—one rather to 
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himself than to her. Paridel is a poet too; but he glows with mock 
passion, and 
“The language that flows from the heart 
Is a stranger to Paridel’s tongue.” 
But however much Corydon may despise Paridel’s poetic gift, he feels that 
he should “envy his song” if Phyllis “lend it an ear.” The fourth part 
laments his “ Disappointment.” The worst has happened. Paridel has 
prevailed, and Corydon, with his affections crushed into his heart, is 
condemned to a single life. Not a stanza in this part but has its special 
beauty. Not a shaft but reaches and penetrates the soul. <A few ex- 
amples may suffice : 
“She was fair—and my passion begun; 


She smiled—and | could not but love: 
She is faithless—and I am undone. 





Perhaps I was void of all thought ; 
Perhaps it was plain to foresee 

That a nymph so complete would be sought 
By a swain more engaging than me. 


Beware how you loiter in vain 

Amid nymphs of a higher degree ; 
It is not for me to explain 

How fair and how fickle they be. 


Alas! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repose, 
Yet time may diminish the pain: 
The flower and the shrub and the tree, 
Which I reared for her pleasure in vain, 
In time may have comfort for me. 


O ye woods! spread your branches apace; , 
To your deepest recesses I fly; 

I would hide with the beasts of the chase ; 
I would vanish from every eye. 

Yet my reed shall resound through the grove 
With the same sad complaint it begun :— 

How she smiled, and I could not but love; 
Was faithless, and I am undone!” 


All this is too natural and too genuine to leave a doubt as to the singer’s 
passion ; but it indicates also, I think, a diffidence on his part, so that 
I suspect he “never told his love.” It was an idealism which he feared 
to expose to the risk of experiment, and which thus never became a 
reality. The poet was in the same state of irresolution as Hamlet; he 
loved to indulge in the delicious dream, but his action was tardy from 
being “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ;’ and a bolder man 
stepped in and carried off the prize. 

Shenstone’s life is evidently written in his works. In these may be 
found what no biographer has recorded. What happened to him was 
simply due to his being a poet, Easy and elegant as his style may be, 
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_ yet every line is “ blood-writ.” Owing to this it was, that-he met defeat 


in love, and found refuge in friendship. With a poet’s instinct he sought 
not either wealth or fame, which could only be compassed with more or 
less guilt, and the tenure of which is always uncertain: better cherish 
his native gift of poetry. Yet this he soon found could not be done 
without loss. The shepherd’s flocks were neglected, while jovial friends 
were listening to the shepherd’s song. He suspected ere long that he 
was the foolish victim of their flattery, and that his verses, perhaps, had 
not the merit they pretended. Meantime, love, friendship, and inde- 
pendence induced him to a fatal generosity which impaired his fortune, 
and ultimately led even to a disgust of life. Books that once charmed 
too much now ceased to delight. The taste that he once loved to culti- 
vate now seemed to be folly. The works of art once so coveted are now 
indifferent to him. Fame, for which health had been sacrificed, was now 
a mere illusion. That pride in his property which originally induced 
him to decorate his estate no longer exists. 


“ Oft, too, I prayed,—’twas Nature formed the prayer,— 
To grace my native scenes, my rural home ; 
To see my trees express their planter’s care; 
And gay, on Attic models, raise my dome. 


But now ’tis o’er, the dear delusion’s o’er; 

A stagnant breezeless air becalms my soul: 
A fond aspiring candidate no more, 

I scorn the palm: before I reach the goal.” 


Many, in reading these elegant elegies, regard such things as we 
have enumerated, as the abstractions or commonplaces of poetry. But 
we are not here dealing with fictions; they are the veritable facts of the 
poet’s life. No sooner did he become possessed of the Leasowes than 
Shenstone began to turn his estate into a farm. Gardening with him 
was an art; and he converted his land into an Eden. Johnson sneers 
at him for having indulged his taste in this way, and, I suppose, would 
have rebuked Sir Walter Scott for Abbotsford. Indeed, a far gentler 
critic has remarked, that “alike Shenstone. and Scott wanted space 
enough, and money enough, for the full execution of their ideal; and 
both ruined themselves by the speculation.” Dodsley, however, looked 
at the affair in a far different light, and has. left a description of the 
Leasowes, which were, he says, “so justly admired by persons of the 
best taste.” 

The following extract is characteristic of the man: “In designing 
a house and garden, it is happy when there is an opportunity of main- 
taining a subordination of parts; the house so luckily placed as to 
exhibit a view of the whole design. I have sometimes thonght that 
there was room for it to resemble an epic or dramatic poem.” 

Such “an epic or dramatic poem” Shenstone sought to make the Lea- 
sowes, and almost succeeded. But where is it now? Tasteless proprie- 
tors have succeeded him who created the paradise, and the poem, by them 
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has been. blotted out from the page of nature. They have obliterated 
the original. writing from the vellum, and haye superinscribed it with 
their own doggrel. Shenstone had been preceded by Pope and Milton 
in his notions of gardening, and agrees with them both in the results 
and the principles that they forecast and advocated. That such a com- 
bination of minds should not have produced a more durable monument 
excites regret. . Alas, for the Leasowes, as they now appear! Of that 
once Edenie garden, its hedges are clipped, its dark serpentine walks 
untwisted and cleared, its cascades.converted into dry ditches, its root- 
houses, obelisks, and seats torn down or turned into fuel, its. memorial 
urns kicked down hill, its fawns robbed of their heads, and its ingenious 
inscriptions blotted out. Sie transit gloria mundi.! 

However, while Shenstone lived, this paradise existed. But what of 
its owner, its inhabitant? Had he secured his own happiness.by his 
creation? Far from it. In that creation he had exhausted his means; 
and the house in the midst of the garden had been neglected. In his 
efforts to repair his indiscretion, Shenstone anticipated the resources of 
his: estate,, and at last found himself hopelessly in debt. He nursed 
his grief at home, and seldom ventured on a visit. All manner of people 
came to contemplate the wonder that he had created in summer, and 
added to his embarrassments; in the winter he was left to his own 
light and elegant avocations—to his drawing, his natural history, his 
epistolary correspondence, his meditations on men, manners, and things, 
and his poetry. In the last he laments his penury, as preventing his 
benevolence. He had spent on his garden what ought to have gone to 
charity. “Faint,” accordingly, he exclaimed,— 

“Faint is my bounded bliss; nor I refuse 
To range where daisies open, rivers roll, 


While prose or song the languid hours amuse, 
And soothe the fond impatience of my soul. 


Awhile I'll weave the roofs'of jasmine bowers, 
And urge with trivial cares the loitering year ; 

Awhile I'll prune my grove, protect my flowers, 
Then, unlamented, press an early bier. 


Of those loved flowers the lifeless corse may share, 
Some hireling hand a fading wreath bestow; 

The rest will breathe as sweet, will glow as fair, 
As when their master smiled to see them glow.” 

As Shenstone anticipated, he did not arrive at old age, for he died 
in his forty-ninth year. Just previously, he was in expectation of re- 
ceiving a pension, the patent for which, it is said, was indeed made out. 
He was then on a visit to Lord Stamford, at Enville, and had caught 
cold on his return. This cold, neglected, became a putrid fever, under 
which he sunk, February 11, 1763. He was buried by the side of his 
brother in the churchyard of Hales-Owen, in the centre of that beautiful 
spot. He who lies there had arrived at the supreme felicity of man, 
He had realised his ideal. He had given it a local habitation and a 
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name, @ place on earth and a memory in time. But his means were 
limited, and his desires infinite. He had expended all himself in the 
effort, yet. he wished for more to spend. It was impossible; the poet 
was not strong enough for fate. He yielded to inevitable destiny,—to 
the “vulgar” doom. He conquered, but he died. 

We trace the mind of Shenstone in his best lyric—Rural Elegance, 
an Ode to the late Duchess of Somerset. It is full of life and beauty 
from its opening to its close. We hear the “clamorous horn,” we see 
the huntsmen in pursuit of the hare, we listen to the echo, and we wonder 
with the poet that all nature for the moment should be made exclusively 
contributory to the delight of sportsmen. Are rural thanes and their 
pleasures the final causes of creation, that all its sacred places should 
resound with their “jovial cry”? Meanwhile the wretched swain from 
the neighbouring hill, surveying the ruin that they cause to his crops, 
his fences, and his flocks, repays them for their inconsiderate ravage 
with his curses. But neither is nature intended exclusively for him 
whose soul is bounded and whose conceptions are crude. His eye is not 
feasted purely with the landscape, nor his ear with the music of the stream. 
He prefers, in the thicket, the flower-bed, the mountain, the dappled 
mead, and the solemn oak, the useful to the beautiful. The learned and 
the courtly are equally deficient in a due appreciation of nature. Only 
“fair ingenuous minds” have the required faculty to perceive and to 
appropriate her riches. To them, 


“Lo! not a hedge-row hawthorn blows, 
Or humble harebell paints the plain, 
Or valley winds, or fountain flows, 
Or purple heath is tinged in vain: 
For such the rivers dash the foaming tides, 
The mountain swells, the dale subsides ; 
Even thriftless furze detains their wandering sight, 
And the rough barren rock grows pregnant with delight.” 


Assuredly in these lines there is an anticipation of the Wordsworth- 
spirit; it was already in the moral atmosphere of the poetic world, and 
breathing influence on poetic souls. In another verse we have Emerson 
anticipated, ‘ Miller owns this field—Lock yonder other—I own the 
landscape,” says the American sage. But Shenstone had already told 
us that the Muse, by an 

“unreversed decree, 


More comprehensive and more free, 
Her lavish charter, taste, appropriates all we see.” 


Shenstone then proceeds to celebrate his own doings in the Leasowes. 


“ And, oh! the transport most allied to song, 
In some fair villa’s peaceful bound, 
To catch soft hints from Nature’s tongue, 
And bid Arcadia bloom around ; 
Whether we fringe the sloping hill, 
Or smooth below the verdant mead; 
Whether we break the falling rill, 
Or through meandering mazes lead ; 
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Or in the horrid brambles’ room, 
Bid careless groups of roses bloom ; 
Or let some sheltered lake serene 
Reflect flowers, woods, and spires, and brighten all the scene.” 


In other verses Shenstone anticipates Cowper, and points out the 
permanent influence of natural tastes by the impulse of those living in 


town. 
“ Midst all the city’s artful trim, 
To rear some breathless vapid flowers, 
Or shrubs fuliginously grim.” 


The reader will find the thought reproduced in the fourth book of Zhe 
Task. 

Such was the inner life of Shenstone, as this fine ode discloses; and 
his outer life was as much of that developed as his talents and fortune 
allowed. He would have done more had Heaven granted the means. 
The course of his life, both inner and outer, he poetically illustrated in 
a semi-satirical composition, called The Progress of Taste; or, the Fate 
of Delicacy, which has attracted too little attention. In it, under the 
pseudonym of Damon, he describes his own temper and studies, and 
moralises on the “misfortune it is for a man of small estate to have 
much taste.” His mind had pressed on “along the line of limitless 
desires,” and had been disappointed when it found that the line itself 
had a terminus. When young, man proposes happiness as the end of his 
endeavours. Shenstone sought his, according to this poem, in the com- 
panionship of persons of wit and taste, and was annoyed when he met in 
the world with fops and fools. This taste early acquired an undue in- 
fluence, for flattery had stimulated its possessor to a romantic exercise of 
the gift. Retiring from the world to humour his disposition for reserve, 
and indulge in his own peculiar and refined pleasures, the poet appeared 
to himself to have acted wisely. While pursuing these, he dreamed also 
of love, and fancied that some Delia listened to and rewarded his passion. 
But, alas, all this was a castle in the air; and, 

“ When all the structure shone complete, 
Not much convenient, wondrous neat, 
Adorned with gilding, painting, planting, 
And the fair guests alone were wanting ; 


Ah, me! (‘twas Damon's own confession) 
Came Poverty, and took possession.” 


Poor Damon! he found the difference between virtd and virtue too 
late. Yet the difference had early interested his imagination. In 1740 
he published a poem called the Judgment of Hercules, in which the de- 
bate is sustained between Pleasure and Virtue as the end of human 
effort. This is, perhaps, Shenstone’s most ambitious composition. In 
it he emulates the heroic couplet of Pope, but introduces more variety 
into its structure. The lines flow with remarkable ease and freedom. 
The moral discrimination shown in the estimate of character is indicated 
in the following philosophic lines : 
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“There are, who, blind to Thought’s fatiguing ray, 
As Fortune gives examples, urge their way ; 
Not Virtue’s foes, though they her paths decline, 
And scarce her friends, though with her friends they join ; 
Tn hers cr Vice’s casual road advance, 
Thoughtless, the sinners or the saints of chance ! 
Yet some more nobly scorn the vulgar voice, 
With judgment fix, with zeal pursue their choice, 
When ripened thought, when Reason, born to reign, 
Checks the wild tumults of the youthful vein. 
While Passion’s lawless tides, at their command, 
Glide through more useful tracks, and bless the land.” 


Soon the great Alcides is brought on the scene,—a retired grove, where 
the hero meditates ; when presently appear to him the two female deities 
of the classic legend. Minerva is very happily depicted; Venus less 
appropriately drawn. But both descriptions are illustrated with two of 
the best similes in the English language. Minerva, for instance, is said 
to have “pleased while distant, but when near she charmed :” 


“ So strikes the gazer’s eye the silver gleam” 
That, glittering, quivers o'er a distant stream ; 


o 


But from its banks we see new beauties rise, 
And, in its crystal bosom, trace the skies.” 


Venus is likened to Cleopatra, and then recorded to have 


“ first approached the swain. 
So glaring draughts, with tawdry lustre bright, 
Spring to the view, and rush upon the sight ; 
More slowly charms a Raphael’s chaster air, 
Waits the calm search, and pays the searcher’s care.” 


One of these similes is from Nature, the other from Art. This reminds 
us of Bowles and Byron’s controversy; and we wonder that these exam- 
ples of a contrasted reference to both in one and the same poet were not 
cited in that famous argument. 

The foremost goddess argues in favour of Pleasure. It is remarkable 
that the images are taken from rural life. Nature teaches the lesson of 
enjoyment. Linnets and lilies, roses and mossy beds, are to be preferred 
to the toils and glories of war; love and leisure to bustle and business. 
Others may labour; but the wise will reap the fruits of toil without in- 
curring the yoke, and revel in the refinements of taste and pleasure. 


_ The picture is deftly drawn, and includes some charming lines. But 


when we find the goddess recommending ignoble. Sloth and sneering at 
Virtue, we begin to have doubts of her judgment. We are, however, 
fascinated when she paints Beauty pleading for the delights of youth. 
Some minute and amusing studies she also permits. We doubt whe- 
ther these studies are so frivolous as Shenstone describes them; but 
he argues as an advocate, not a judge. And now the wiser goddess 
begins her harangue. Her initial appeal is also to Nature; but she 
prefers the thorny and barren to the florid and fruitful. Beneath the 
latter is the mine; above the former, the rose. Sloth is entirely out 
of the question. Ocean must be traversed for treasure, regions must be 
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ransacked for latent gems; the rugged brilliant must be sought through 
numerous strata, brought to the surface, and refined : 

“ Nor swells the grape, nor spires its feeble tree, 

Without the firm supports of industry.” 
Virtue then becomes sentimental, and boasts the power of consecrating 
the rudest localities, in companionship with Health, Exercise, Content, 
and Peace. Without her, enjoyments are vain, and lead to restlessness 
and sickness. To her belong the recompenses of Fame for merit in arts 
or arms. But this is the result of labour: 
“That books may praise, or coins record your name,— 

Such, such rewards ’tis toil alone can claim; 

And the same column which displays to view : 

The conqueror’s name, displays the conquest tov.” 

Shenstone made not the same choice as Alcides. He followed what 
pleased him. Instead of returning to his college, he remained at Har- 
borough in pursuit of indolent fancies, and neglected the paths of study 
for the immediate rewards of meretricious desires. However, he con- 
tinued his name on the books of Pembroke College for many years after 
he had left, perhaps with some design of resuming a University life. It 
has been suggested that he might have become a Fellow with some ad- 
vantage. A few years of hard work and husbanding of his income would 
have probably enabled him to improve the Leasowes without running 
into debt. But he built his paradise before he had earned the right of 
enjoying it, and thus reaped the disappointment which was the natural 
result. 

When too late, Shenstone perceived this truth, and wrote what he 
called “a rhapsody, addressed to young poets,” on “ Economy.” The 
poem has been much praised, and is not without merit; it is in blank 
verse. He paints his pictures carefully; they are mostly portraits. 
First we have the Churl, which has all the unpleasant literalness and 
accidental exaggeration of the photograph. Then we have the Poet, in 
all things opposed to the miserly recreant, whom he condemns to eternal 
infamy. Next he calls up the Titled Youths, who ought to be the poet’s. 
patrons, and are not. Avarice and Luxury, it seems, dominate “the 
vassal world,”—both usurpers, and occupying the throne that legally 
belongs to Economy. Philosophy and Stupidity, meanwhile, require 
only “cheap contentment ;” while Taste demands “entire profusion.” 
Poetry was not in his days one of the ways to wealth; and Shenstone 
dared to exclaim : 


“Poet, and rich! ’Tis solecism extreme! 
Tis heightened contradiction! In his frame, 
In every nerve and fibre of his soul, 
The latent seeds and principles of want 
Has Nature wove, and Fate confirmed the clue.” 


And thus charged Shenstone his own indiscretion on the spirit of poetry, 
Which, in fact, had nothing to do with it. Perhaps, however, Shenstone 
might have thought, as an enthusiastic boy, that money was to be made 
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by his earlier verses ; and these opinions are, after all, but the expression 
of disappointment. If, indeed, he deemed that he might pursue poetic 
composition as a trade, he was justly punished. 

So far we have proceeded with our analysis, yet it is probable that in 
the general outline we have missed some details. Let us endeavour to 
gather up the remaining fragments, and so conclude. Shenstone’s works 
confirm the testimony of biographers as to tenderness being his chief, his 
peculiar characteristic. ‘ His friends, his domestics, his poor neighbours, 
all daily experienced,” says Dodsley, “his benevolent turn of mind.” 
Unsuspicious, and disinclined to economy, he was probably careless in 
his pecuniary arrangements ; yet, as Dodsley argues, “when one recol- 
lects the perfect paradise he had raised around him; the hospitality with 
which he lived; his great indulgence to his servants; his charities to 
the indigent ; and all done with an estate not more than three hun- 
dred pounds a year, we should rather be led to wonder that he left any 
thing behind him, than to blame his want of economy.” ‘This is plain 
and straightforward speaking, and needs no theory. In other respects 
Shenstone lived prudently, as his means were just sufficient for him 
while he lived, and he left behind him more than enough to discharge 
his debts. By his will he providently appropriated his whole estate to 
that purpose. 

That he never married arose probably from the fastidiousness of his 
taste, and the sensibility of his feelings. These qualities are apparent 
in his writings. In them, we are told, his greatest difficulty was to 
please himself. Of his songs he himself says: “Some were written on 
occasions a good deal imaginary, others not so ; and the reason there are 
so many is, that I wanted to write one good song, and could never please 
myself.” His diffidence was extreme, and he threw much manuscript 
aside that wanted his last touches. Yet he was not: without humour ; 
and he has left several pieces, under the general title of “ Levities,” 
which betray a faculty for drollery, and may pass muster with many 
jeux esprit of greater reputation. But his strength lay in the elegiac, 
the theory of which he has ingeniously stated in one of his prefaces, as a 
form of poetry devoted to illustrating and endearing private virtue, in 
connexion with pensive contemplations. The elegiac poet, he tells us, 
“by presenting suitable ideas, has discovered sweets in melancholy 
which we could not find in mirth ; and has led us with success to the 
dusty urn, when we could draw no pleasure from the sparkling bowl.” 
As to his pastoral style, which the superficial may deem artificial, Shen- 
stone justifies it on the ground of its naturalness. It was in accord with 
his actual pursuits and personal destiny. “If he speaks of his humble 
shed, his flocks and his fleeces, he does not counterfeit the scene ; who 
having (whether through choice or necessity is not material) retired 
betimes to country solitudes, and sought his happiness in rural employ- 
ments, has a right to consider himself as a real shepherd. The flocks, 
the meadows, and the grottoes are his own, and the embellishment of his 
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farm his sole amusement. If he describes a rural landskip, or unfolds 
the train of sentiment it inspired, he fairly drew his picture from the 
spot, and felt very sensibly the affection he communicates.” Critics 
have not sufficiently considered this fact, speaking, as it does, so strongly 
in our poet’s favour. They have attributed that to classical imitation 
which, in reality, was a transcript of his own mode of existence. 

Shenstone’s inspiration, however limited, was genuine. He had dared 
to live the life of a poet, though it led to poverty, and converted his 
wealth into the immediate means of living such a life, instead of accu- 
mulating it for survivors to misuse. He contrived to get out of it the 
sum of its worth, and so realised it in actual enjoyment. It lasted as 
long as its possessor did, and a small balance of it longer. Had the 
poet been gifted with foresight, he could not have acted more wisely. 
The result of his so-called imprudence differed nothing from that of the 
utmost prudence, supposing that he had been gifted with the needful 
prescience. His destiny was in harmony with his practice, and his 
temerity happily sanctioned by providential direction. The beneficial 
influence of his example was the final cause for his conduct, in the esti- 
mation of that Being who not only sent him into the world, but ap- 
pointed his path in it. Let us learn likewise to value it, and reverence 
the man who not only wrote poetry, but contrived likewise to live it. 
Like Shakespeare, he was not only his own author, but, in a yet higher 
sense, his own actor; and on the stage of real life played an appropriate 
part in his own drama. What high merit there is in this, they best 
know who have aimed at the highest, and experienced the difficulty of 
maintaining the ideal in the midst of the “ beggarly elements” of which 
the supposed real is composed ; but who have yet not altogether failed in 
carrying out the purposes of their youth, or prolonging and supporting 
the feelings of their childhood, and even somewhat embodying them in 
the pursuits and the actual products of the man. He who thus com- 
pletes the cycle of existence has given the world the pattern of an orb- 
like life, the roundness of which at once suggests its integrity and de- 
termines its beauty. We recognise it as a veritable planet in a system 
of order, and assign it a specific place in the universe, wherein it moves 
in the path of duty, working alike beneficially both for itself and the 
noble scheme of which it is a living symbol and an active member. 
The man of whom this can be justly said is, in the highest sense of the 
word, a Port. 
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How is it that, as an almost universal rule, no man who can otherwise 
obtain even a bare subsistence will ever enlist in the English army? 
How comes it that, amongst the middle classes in this country, young 
men who are too restless or too hot-headed for the desk or the coun- 
ter go to Australia as shepherds, to the gold-fields as diggers, or to 
many other parts of the world as what may be termed general ad- 
venturers, but would as soon—or even sooner—think of ending their 
lives and their troubles by jumping into the Thames, as of enrolling 
themselves as private soldiers? There is hardly one amongst us who, 
at one time or another, has not been acquainted with, or known some- 
thing of, young men whose fathers, perhaps dying suddenly, or not 
having had time or opportunity to make provision for their children, 
have left the latter almost destitute of means; but who ever heard of 
one of these entering aregiment by way of getting his living? (Or which 
of us remembers ever hearing that the orphan son of a clergyman, or 
even of a deceased army or naval officer, ever “ took the shilling”? No; 
unless a young man has previously gone to the bad altogether—gone, 
indeed, so bad that there can hardly be any worse—he will do any thing 
rather than “go for a soldier;” and when, in any respectable family, 
such a youth has so gone, his whereabouts, the calling he has taken to, 
and every thing connected with him, is invariably a forbidden subject 
in the family he is supposed to have disgraced. Nay, what is perhaps 
still more strange, even in military circles, amongst regimental officers, 
who might be expected to have more leaning towards the humbler 
classes of their own profession, a man that has “risen from the ranks” 
is by no means looked upon with favour. In spite of all the advan- 
tages which a soldier or a non-commissioned officer has in the present 
day in comparison with what he had in the same rank a dozen years 
ago, there is no doubt that the recruiting of our army mostly takes 
place from amongst the “roughs” of society, and that no man who can 
turn his hand to any thing else, either in England or the Colonies, will 
ever learn to handle a musket or clean a horse as a soldier in the British 
army. 

And yet—let foreigners say what they like—ours is not an unmili- 
tary nation, nor do our countrymen fight badly when they are engaged 
in the work. The many hundred thousand individuals who not only 
responded to the Volunteer call, but who yet spare no time or expense 
to qualify themselves to bear arms in that great national force, nearly 
all of them being men who have other business to attend to, prove 
that when an Englishman’s heart is in the work, there is hardly any 
consideration of his own time or convenience that will hinder him from 
learning his duty as a soldier. It is no idle boast to say, that no coun- 
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try in the world could ever turn out, either as to number or quality, 
any body of volunteers that would for a moment compare with the 
corps which we see continually drilling, practising, or parading in this 
country ; proving, beyond a doubt, that there is amongst the upper, 
the middle, and lower classes in England far more real military spirit 
than exists in any other civilised land, and that it is not a want of the 
love for soldiering amongst any section of society which causes our re- 
gular army to be enlisted almost entirely from those who have nothing 
else to look to, and are at their wits’ end how to find bread. 

Nor can it be a want of the love of adventure, a dread to go to 
bad. climates, or a dislike to leave home, which is the cause that hardly 
any of our middle classes ever don the private soldier’s jacket in our 
regular regiments. With the single exception of our American relations, 
no people in the world are as fond of adventure as we English. With 
or without money—with reasons for travelling and hopes of bettering 
themselves, or for the mere pleasure of wandering—Englishmen are to 
be found in every corner of the known world, and in every country 
where man can in any way make a living, or even exist as he travels. 
Go where we will, travel where we like, read all we can of the wander- 
ings of others, and it will invariably be found that the more out of the 
way a country may be, the more difficult to penetrate, or the more 
impossible to live in when reached, it is all the more certain that Eng- 
lishmen have, in some capacity or other, found their way to it, and 
are, as the Americans would say, “ getting along” well. In fact, there 
can be no doubt that many of the very qualities which have helped 
to make the English nation what it is, both at home and throughout 
our vast colonial empire, are exactly those which are needed to make 
good soldiers; and yet how is it, that of all professions or callings 
there is none so unpopular amongst us as the ranks of the regular 
army ? 

To this question more than one answer might be given; more than 
one reason might be with truth assigned for the great dislike which 
all Englishmen with the slightest pretensions to respectability evince 
for enrolling themselves as soldiers. There is, in the first place, the 
utter want of any thing like certain advancement; for even of our very 
best non-commissioned officers, not more than one in seventy ever 
obtain commissions. But a still greater reason for this deep-founded 
aversion will be found to be owing to the traditional—and but too 
true—want of justice to be met with in our military tribunals; and a 
most decided confirmation of this opinion has been lately caused by 
the well-known trials, or rather series of trials, known as the Mhow 
and the Crawley Courts-Martial. 

Without entering too much into the details of the late cause céléebre 
at Aldershot, let us consider the subject, not from the point of view 
with which it would be looked at from the Junior United Service, 
the Army and Navy, or the Guards Clubs, but as if we saw it 
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through the windows of the canteen or the sergeants’ mess-room; let 
us discuss the question as if in a third-class railway-carriage, instead 
of in a first-class compartment or a private brougliam. And most 
assuredly the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the army have, 
at any rate, as good a right to talk over this trial as the higher ranks, 
seeing that with them it is a question of future liberty or no liberty 
of speech, evidence or no evidence against wrong-doers amongst the 
powers that be. 

Briefly related, the facts and deeds which led to the Crawley Court- 
Martial are as follows: The commanding-officer of a dragoon regiment 
in India had a disagreement with the paymaster of the corps, and the 
dispute ended by the former bringing the latter to trial for writing 
what was termed an insubordinate letter. The paymaster endeavoured 
to plead justification for some of the accusations which he brought 
against his colonel, and three of his witnesses were sergeant-majors in 
the regiment ; one of them, Lilley, being the “regimental sergeant- 
major,” that is, the chief of the non-commissioned officers, and, as such, 
one of the main wheels which worked the machinery of discipline in the 
corps. 

In civil life—and we believe in any other army than our own, 
nay, we would hope with nineteen out of twenty English commanding- 
officers—the very fact of these three sergeant-majors being witnesses in 
favour of an officer who was brought to trial by his and their colonel, 
would, if any thing, have caused them to be treated in such a manner 
that no one could accuse the executive power of tampering with their 
testimony, or intimidating them in the evidence they were about to give. 
But not so with Colonel Crawley. The very fact of three sergeant- 
majors being witnesses against him was enough to give him*the will— 
and, to the shame and disgrace of our military system, he had the power 
—to accuse them of “conspiracy,” and to put them under close arrest, 
with sentries over them ; the result being—for such must be the conclu- 
sion of any one who has read the Mhow Blue-book, no matter what 
may be the verdict of the Aldershot court-martial—that one of the 
three sergeant-majors died in consequence of the treatment and 
indignity to which he was subjected. No offence was proved against 
him; he was not even brought to trial; yet this man, who after 
eighteen years’ service had gained the top of the tree in the non-com- 
missioned ranks, and to whose worth three former commanding-officers 
of the regiment—Colonels White, Shute, and Fitzwigram—have borne 
testimony in published letters, was, for the mere fact of being willing to 
bear witness against Colonel Crawley in a public trial, publicly degraded 
before the whole of his regiment, by being placed in close arrest, with a 
sentry over him, even in the same house, nay, within a few feet of his 


The friends of Colonel Crawley have laid great stress upon the fact 
of the bungalow in which Sergeant-Major Lilley was confined, not being 
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so hot or so detrimental to health as to cause his death. Of course 
they give no mere non-commissioned officer credit for his feelings or his 
pride being injured, and his death being caused, by the humiliation 
brought upon him by his commanding-officer. All who have served in 
the army—whether as officer, non-commissioned officer, or soldier— 
know the respectable and responsible position which the regimental 
sergeant-major holds, and must—every true soldier must—know what 
utter and hopeless degradation it must be for a man in that position to 
be placed under custody of a private sentry, and subject to a thousand 
petty humiliations from private soldiers, many of whom he may have 
formerly had to punish in the due course of service, and who would no 
doubt take such occasion to retaliate upon their now helpless superior. 

Colonel Crawley, in the course of his trial, laid great stress upon the 
fact of the three sergeant-majors being in a conspiracy against him; but 
not even his most zealous friends—not even the counsel for his defence 
—have been rash enough to attempt to define in what that conspiracy 
consisted. When military or naval men talk of “conspiracy” or “ mutiny” 
as Colonel Crawley and his friends have done, the meaning inferred is, 
that there is an agitation going on amongst the men with a view to 
direct disobedience of orders, if not to open violence with arms. To 
talk of “mutiny” in any degree short of this is mere child’s play, and 
the only wonder is, that either Colonel Crawley or his friends had the 
effrontery to talk of “mutiny” or “conspiracy” as existing in the In- 
niskilling Dragoons before a court composed of military men, who must 
have known how utterly unfounded the charge was. Even according 
to Colonel Crawley himself, the seeds of mutiny existed as much—nay, 
more amongst the commissioned than the non-commissioned ranks of 
the regiment ; why were none of the officers of the corps put under arrest 
at the time when Sergeant-Major Lilley had a sentry placed over him ? 
The reason is evident. There was no real crime of which Lilley and 
his companions could be accused. What was wanted—and what Colonel 
Crawley found—was a pretext to prevent any communication passing be- 
tween Captain Smales (the paymaster who was on his trial) and the three 
sergeant-majors who had been cited as witnesses in his favour. For 
this reason it was that all law and justice was set aside ; for this cause, 
in direct violation of the Articles of War, the three non-commissioned 
officers were kept many days under close arrest without any trial ; for 
such a reason it was that a man who has been proved by three of his 
previous colonels to be one of the best non-commissioned officers in the 
service was persecuted even unto death. 

All who have served in the army know well that, save in the most 
exceptional and grave cases, a non-commissioned officer is never put in 
close arrest, with a sentry over him. The invariable rule, when a sergeant 
or sergeant-major has transgressed the military code, is to keep him under 
arrest in his room, where he is visited three or four times a day by one 
of the non-commissioned officers on duty. The only exception to this 
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usage, the only case when it is ever the custom to place a sentry over a 
non-commissioned officer who is under arrest, is either when. he. has been 
accused of some heinous crime, such as murder, or after he has been 
tried, and has been condemned to degradation from his rank. But to 
such treatment were Sergeant-Major Lilley and his two companions 
subject without trial, by the colonel against whom they had to give 
evidence; and yet it has been decided that Colonel Crawley has done 
’ nothing wrong: nay, hardly is his trial over, when we see a subscription 
got up to reimburse him for the expenses he has incurred, to which sub- 
scription general officers and other military men subscribe their hun- 
dreds, their fifties, and their twenties of pounds, and which is headed by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland, General Sir George 
Brown. 

We need not go beyond the history of the Crawley Court-Martial in 
order to show the chief reason why the English army is so unpopular as 
a service with all Englishmen of the more respectable class. Thank 
God, all commanding-officers of regiments are not of like nature to the 
colonel who was lately tried at Aldershot. Even the now-unfortunate 
corps which he commands was for many years under as noble-hearted 
men as ever wore swords, and was as happy a regiment as any in the 
service. The Inniskillings must often look back with deep regret (such 
as only soldiers can feel when their corps has fallen into bad hands) to 
the days when Moore, White, and Shute commanded their regiment. 

The great evil of the English army in this respect is not that we have 
many Crawleys in the service—Heaven be praised ! they are but few—but 
that it is in the power of any commanding-officer to become a Crawley, 
if it so seemeth good to him. For, in point of fact, what is there to 
prevent the colonel of any regiment stationed in India or our more dis- 
tant colonies from acting towards the men under his command in the 
way Colonel Crawley behaved towards the three sergeant-majors of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons? It may be said that every corps in the British 
army is stationed in some military division or district which is under 
the command of a general officer, and that the latter is bound to see jus- 
tice done towards all ranks of the army. To this we reply, that when 
quartered at Mhow the Inniskilling Dragoons had no less than three 
checks upon any injustice that could be committed by their colonel. 
There was first Major-General Farrell, commanding the military division 
of Mhow; over him was Sir William Mansfield, commanding the army in 
the Bombay Presidency, and who was, in his turn, subject to Sir Hugh 
Rose, the Commander-in-Chief in India. But of what good, in the ex- 
ercise of justice, were one or other of these authorities to the unjustly- 
arrested sergeant-majors? None whatever. All they did was simply to 
confirm the tyranny of Colonel Crawley, and to add their authority to 
his for the keeping in confinement of men who were guiltless of any 
crime, and for preventing Captain Smales from having access to his wit- 
nesses. Colonel Crawley was determined to crush the paymaster; and 
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in this resolve he was ably backed by the three general officers who onght . 
to have prevented the great military and national scandal which has for 
so many months occupied the mind of all men in England. 

This system of confirming all that a commanding-officer says or does 
has, unfortunately, of late years become practically the governing scheme 
of the British army. We say “practically,” because in theory the ap- 
peals to higher authority remain in force; but to all intents and pur- 
poses it exists only in name. No matter what a colonel says or does in 
these days, his authority is upheld at any cost. If an officer has to com- 
plain of his superior, he may sell out or exchange; if a soldier, he must 
grin and bear with the evil: rarely, if ever, will one or the other be lis- 
tened to at the Horse Guards, or even by the general commanding the 
district or division in which the regiment is stationed. What are the 
inevitable consequences of such a system? Why, that if a regiment is 
commanded by a man of good temper, prudence, tact, and judgment, it 
is like a band of brothers; but if, on the other hand, the corps falls into 
the hands of a hot-headed, ill-tempered, proud, or self-sufficient colonel, 
it becomes a very hell upon earth to live in. The writer of this paper 
had the pleasure of being in the same garrison with, and of knowing 
intimately, the Inniskilling Dragoons at different times, when commanded 
by Colonels Moore, White, and Shute; and certainly there never was a 
regiment in which greater harmony prevailed, or in the character of 
which the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men took greater 
pride. What the corps has become under the command of Colonel 
Crawley, we leave the readers of the Mhow Blue-book to judge. Ifin 
selecting officers to command regiments, or in promoting them to the 
superior ranks, the Commander-in-Chief could be sure of all their moral 
qualifications, it would be perhaps as well to indorse all their acts when 
in authority, as is done at present. But as this is impossible, we con- 
tend that our army would be very much improved by a military code 
which laid down the duties of the colonel as clearly as at present those 
of the captain, subaltern, or sergeant are defined, and by which it would 
be impossible, or nearly so, for even the most overbearing commanding- 
officer to go far out of the right path. 

There is in the French army an excellent. system of finding out whe- 
ther there exists in a regiment any, and what, complaints against a com- 
manding-officer. In that service the inspections of regiments are not 
held by the general officer commanding the districts or divisions, as is 
the case with us, but by general officers specially named for the purpose, 
and holding the appointment of inspectors-general, of which there is one 
for every corys @armée, These inspections only take place once a year 
in each regiment ; but they last perhaps a couple or three weeks, and are 
really searching inquiries into all that concerns a regiment,—not mere 
matters of form, as the inspections in the English army but too often 
are. Amongst other matters, the inspector-general is, above all things, 
enjoined to find out the feeling that exists in the corps on the part of 
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the commanding-officer towards the other officers, and, still more parti- 
cularly, the feeling of the latter towards the former. For this purpose, 
the inspector-general sees each officer in his turn in a room where no 
third person is present, and talks with him fora longer or shorter period, 
as may be requisite. This institution is jokingly called by French offi- 
cers “the confessional,” because each one of them, from the colonel down 
to the youngest sub-lieutenant, is obliged in his turn to enter the room 
where the inspector sits alone, and there to open his mind; tell all his 
troubles, prefer his claim for promotion, and ask for what he wants: all 
that takes place or is said is considered sacredly private. 

The officers of the French army say that there is nothing that has 
tended to prevent abuses in their service, and to maintain discipline, 
while rendering injustice almost impossible, as much as this so-called 
* confessional,” which is, in point of fact, merely giving every individual 
officer in a regiment the same advantage which in the English service is 
enjoyed by the commanding-officer, and by him only,—namely, a private 
interview with the officers sent to inspect the regiment. And while the 
French inspector-general is thus holding a detailed levee of the officers, 
the chief of his staff—always a colonel of the staff-corps—is doing the 
same with the non-commissioned officers of the corps, every one of whom 
he sees alone and in turn. Compare this with the English system of 
finding, or rather of attempting to find, out whether any complaints 
exist in a regiment, and we are afraid that our plan would not be found 
the most effectual. With us the non-commissioned officers and men are- 
asked in a body on parade by the inspecting general whether they “have any 
complaints.” As a matter of course, no one—at least not in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred—answers a word; and it is then deemed to be 
proved that the corps has nothing to complain of. In the same way, the 
officers are asked in a body in the mess-room whether they have “any 
complaints to make ;” and as they invariably observe the same silence 
as the men have done on parade, the general who is inspecting the corps 
always comes to the same conclusion that he did with the rank and file, 
and reports that there are “no complaints” throughout the regiment. 
It is true that occasionally (but very rarely) a soldier may step out of 
the ranks and complain of some exceptional case of pay or clothing in 
which he thinks he has been wronged; or some officer, who may have 
had a misunderstanding with the authorities about the arms or allow- 
ances of his troop or company, may refer the case to the general at the 
half-yearly inspection. In either case, the complainant is desired to for- 
ward his complaint through his commanding-officer. The latter indi- 
vidual, however, has far greater facilities given him. He has any amount 
of confidential interviews with the inspecting general, and has moreover 
his confidential report, in which he can, if so disposed, raise the prospects 
or blast the hopes of his friends or his enemies amongst the officers under 
his command. , 

All French officers maintain that, with this system of what they 
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term “the confessional,” it is impossible to conceal from the superior 
authorities any bad feeling which may exist in a regiment; and that it 
is a most effectual check upon commanding-officers, who would other- 
wise presume too much upon the powers they possess. And the result 
proves this to be true; for large as is the French army, and numerous 
as are its officers of all ranks, any military injustice or military scandal 
is exceedingly rare,—so much so as to be almost unknown ; and this not- 
withstanding the power of arbitrary punishment is greater in the French 
than in the English army. Thus, in the former service the colonel of a 
corps has the power of himself to reduce to the ranks any non-commis- 
sioned officer in the regiment, from the adjutant (who corresponds in 
rank to our regimental sergeant-major) down to the junior corporal ; 
whereas in England such degradation can only take place by sentence 
of a court-martial. But then there is this difference, that the French 
colonel knows, if he acts unjustly, his conduct will most certainly be called 
in question ; for that at the very next inspection his victim will have the 
advantage of a private interview with either the inspector-general or the 
chief of his staff, who are bound to note down and report to their su- 
perior any complaint that may be made. In the French army it is also 
asserted that the certainty of “the confessional” coming round at a stated 
period prevents many outbreaks of temper and complaints of grievances ; 
for each officer knows that he will be able before long to lay before the 
inspector any annoyance of which he may complain, and this without 
making for himself an invidious notoriety by publicly preferring com- 
plaints against his superiors. Had this system prevailed in our own 
service, it is more than probable that the Mhow scandals, as well as the 
subsequent court-martial upon Colonel Crawley, would have been pre- 
vented, and the national purse have been saved a very considerable item 
in the Army Estimates for this year. : 
There are in the English service three kinds of courts-martial, viz. 
“regimental,” “garrison or district,” and “general.” The first of these 
is ordered by the colonel or commanding-officer of a regiment; is com- 
posed exclusively of officers belonging to that corps; and its proceedings 
are afterwards confirmed by the same authority that ordered it. The 
general routine is, that when a non-commissioned officer or soldier has 
committed some offence or crime for which the commanding -officer 
thinks he merits a greater punishment than he (the commanding-officer) 
has power to inflict on his own authority alone, a regimental court-mar- 
tial, consisting of a captain as president, with four subalterns as mem- 
bers, is ordered to assemble to try the culprit. The court, when assem- 
bled (generally in the officers’ mess-room), is sworn by the president to 
administer justice according to the Articles of War; or the particular 
crime failing to be found in the Articles of War, then “according to my 
conscience, the best of my understanding, and the custom of war in like 
cases.” Furthermore, the members of the court are sworn not to divulge 
“the sentence of the court until it shall be duly approved ;” nor at any 
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time, upon any account whatever, divulge the sentence of any particular 
member of the court, unless required to give evidence before a court- 
martial or a court of law in due course assembled. When the members 
have been sworn, the president is in his turn sworn by the senior mem- 
ber ; and the court then asks the prisoner who is about to be tried 
whether he has any objection to any of the officers present sitting as 
members of his court-martial ; to which the prisoner invariably replies, 
that he has no such objection. The witnesses are then ordered to with- 
draw, with the exception of one at a time, who is examined by questions 
put through the president by the adjutant of the regiment, who acts as 
prosecutor. Each witness, before giving his evidence, is sworn to tell “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” As the president 
finishes examining a witness, he asks the prisoner whether he has “ any 
question to ask this witness.” The reply is generally in the negative ; for 
soldiers have a very firmly established idea that at a court-martial a pri- 
soner is pretty certain to be found guilty of what he is accused. More- 
over, the prisoner is almost always a more or less uneducated man, who is 
altogether unaided in his defence, and has six men against him,—the pre- 
sident and four members of the court, together with the adjutant, who is 
the prosecutor,—all of whom are, at any rate, greatly his superiors in know- 
ledge, and with whom it is generally a point of honour that the prisoner 
be found guilty. Not that the officers of the army are habitually cruel, 
or even unkind, towards the men they command; but there is, no doubt, 
in the service a sort of undefined traditional custom by which a soldier 
accused of crime is—unconsciously, perhaps—invariably deemed to be 
guilty. The men know this themselves, and therefore it is that a sol- 
dier cited before a court-martial rarely, if ever, attempts any defence, 
cross-examines any witness, or—less rarely, perhaps—calls any witnesses 
in his defence. He almost invariably appears to accept his fate like a 
stoic, and looks upon accusation, conviction, and execution of sentence, 
as synonymous terms. 

When the witnesses for the prosecution have all been examined, the 
prisoner is asked whether he has any thing to say in his defence ; and 
this question is generally answered by the prisoner saying he has no- 
thing, or else by his entering into some rambling tale which bears little, 
if any thing, upon the point in question. Nor does he often attempt, 

‘for the reasons before mentioned, to bring witnesses in his defence. 
The court is then cleared of all save the president and members, who 
proceed to deliberate upon their finding; and at a regimental court- 
martial it is a rare thing indeed for any other than that of “guilty” to 
be arrived at. The present writer, in the course of his service in the 
army, has sat as president and as member of more than a hundred 
courts-martial ; but he never once knew a verdict of “not guilty” by 
similar tribunals, nor does he remember to have ever heard of any such 
finding being determined on by any regimental court-martial. 

When the verdict has been decided upon, and duly entered on the 
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proceedings—which are all written very minutely, either by the presi- 
dent or one of the members—the prisoner and the prgsecutor are 
recalled, and the latter is questioned concerning the prisoner’s cha- 
racter, which he replies to by producing the regimental defaulter’s 
book, and stating how often the prisoner has been brought before 
the commanding-officer, previous to the présent trial, during the whole 
period of his service. Also, whether he has been tried before the pre- 
sent time; what his punishments have been; whether they have been 
inflicted or not; and what is his general character. To the truth of all 
these statements the adjutant has to swear. The prisoner is then asked 
whether he wishes any witness to be called to speak to his character ; and 
if he has any hopes of mitigating his sentence by his previous good cha- 
racter, he generally calls upon the captain of his troop or company to say 
what he can in his favour, which is generally done. The court is then 
once more cleared, and the president and members consider and agree 
upon what sentence they ought to pass on the prisoner. Here they 
have little difficulty; for so minute are the various military books and 
regulations, published by authority, that it would be almost impossible 
to go wrong in measuring out the regulated amount of punishment for 
whatever offence the prisoner may have been guilty of. When the sen- 
tence is duly entered in the proceedings, the court-martial breaks up, 
and the president takes all the writing connected with the case to the 
commanding -officer, for his approval and confirmation, which—as the 
court has been almost certain to arrive at the conclusion wished for by 
the said commanding-officer—are pretty much a matter of certainty. At 
the following parade the prisoner is brought out, and his crime, trial, ver- 
dict, and sentence read out in front of the regiment. He is then marched 
back to prison ; or, should he be sentenced to corporal punishment, the 
triangles are put up, he is tied to them, and flogged before the whole 
corps. 

The proceedings ofa “ district or garrison” differ but little from those 
of a “regimental” court-martial such as we have described. In the former 
the authority ordering the court must be the general or other officer 
commanding the district or garrison, which he does upon the report or 
requisition of the commanding-officer of the regiment to which the offender 
belongs. Moreover, ina “ garrison” court-martial the president must be 
a field-officer—major, lientenant-colonel, or colonel; and there must be 
at least six members, who are chosen from the garrison at large, of which 
not less than two must have the rank of captain. A “ garrison or dis- 
trict” court-martial has also more extended powers than a “regimental” 
court-martial, and can sentence the prisoner to longer terms of confine- 
ment or hard labour, or both. When the finding and sentence have been 
decided upon, the general or other officer commanding the district or 
garrison confirms them; and they are generally published in the garrison 
orders, besides being read out at the head of the corps to which the pri- 
soner belongs. 
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A “general” court-martial differs from a “ garrison” court-martial in 
about the same degree that the latter does from a “regimental” court- 
martial. To form a court of this description, it is requisite that the 
“‘ warrant,” or power to convene the court, be issued, if in Great Bri- 
tain, by the Commander-in-Chief; if in India, or any of the Colonies, 
by the general officer commanding the troops. In England or Ireland 
the Queen alone has power to confirm and approve of the sentence of a 
“ general” court-martial ; abroad, the general officers commanding in the 
Colonies have this power delegated to them. The president of a general 
court-martial ought not to be of inferior rank to that of colonel; but, if 
possible,-a general officer is named to the post. The members must not 
be less than twelve in number; and of these at least four should be of 
the rank of field-officers, and four not under the rank of captains. Should, 
however, the prisoner to be tried be a captain, none of the members 
must be of lower rank. Also, if the prisoner be a field-officer, all the 
members—as was the case in Colonel Crawley’s court-martial—must be 
of that rank. The powers of a general court-martial are almost unlimited, 
extending—subject, of course, to confirmation—even to life and death. 
Prisoners of any rank—from the private soldier to the general officer— 
may be tried by a general court-martial; but garrison and regimental 
courts are for the trial of non-commissioned officers and soldiers. No 
officer is ever put on trial before either of these courts. 

The evils of this system of military tribunals must be obvious to all 
practical men. In the first place, it is always the same officer—whether 
commanding a regiment, a garrison, or “in chief”—that orders the as- 
sembly of the court, and who afterwards confirms its proceedings. In 
other words, it is much the same as if the magistrate who committed a 
prisoner for trial in civil life were afterwards to confirm or disapprove 
the finding of the jury and the sentence of the judge, neither of which 
could be promulgated without the concurrence of the said magistrate. 
Not only is this faulty as a principle of executive justice, but it tends 
greatly to make the soldiers believe—as indeed they invariably do—that 
a prisoner ordered for trial is a man already condemned ; and many who 
are innocent of the crimes of which they are accused never dream for a 
moment of defending themselves, but just let matters take their chance 
when once they are ordered for trial. 

Another great defect in this system is, that in all courts-martial the 
members do at one and the same time perform the functions of judge as 
well as jury. It is they who, in conjunction with the president, have to 
decide whether or not a prisoner is guilty; and they also have to award 
the punishment for the prisoner’s crime. This is a most astonishing 
anomaly in a country which is so careful as England is of the judicial 
rights ofall her subjects. In civil life in this country every accused man 
is supposed to be innocent until he has been proved guilty; but with mili- 
tary tribunals every prisoner is deemed to be guilty until he can be proved 
innocent. The result is, that—save when the prisoner is regarded as a 
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martyr by a certain class, as was the case in the recent trial of Colonel 
Crawley—an accused prisoner before a court-martial is already looked 
upon as a condemned man. In India, and still more in other colonies, 
—and, indeed, in all cases where non-commissioned officers or soldiers 
are brought to trial and have not the means of employing lawyers for 
their defence,—an individual who has been brought to trial before a 
court-martial and acquitted by that tribunal is indeed rare. 

And this leads us to another, and a very grievous, objection to courts- 
martial as they at present exist. If a prisoner be wealthy, or have friends 
to help him, he may employ a lawyer to defend him at a court-martial, 
and to pick to pieces the evidence adduced against him. But if he be 
poor, there is no such chance for him. However little knowledge of law 
he has, he must fight his way alone. There is no proviso whatever 
made for the poor officer or for the soldier who may be put on his trial. 
In India hundreds of men have been condemned—if officers, to be cash- 
iered, and thus ruined for life; if soldiers, to transportation and penal 
servitude—by courts-martial on evidence upon which no man with a 
knowledge of law would hang a dog. It is not because the members of 
these courts-martial have any pleasure in committing injustice that these 
blunders are made, but simply from an utter want of knowledge of law 
or of the rules of evidence, combined with a preconceived notion that the 
superior officer who orders the assembly of the court “knows more 
about” the affair than others can possibly do, and that therefore it is 
safer to declare the prisoner guilty, and thus be done with the business. 
When the prisoner has the means to employ a clever lawyer, the latter 
invariably, if only judicious, leads the court very much. There can be 
no doubt that if Captain Smales had been tried in England, and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt had defended him, he would never have been cash- 
iered; whereas, if Colonel Crawley had been tried at Mhow, and left to 
make his own defence as best he could—more particularly if his three 
principal witnesses had been put under close arrest, and all intercourse 
with them denied him—he never could have escaped being found guilty. 

In England nowadays it requires some very startling evidence of an 
abuse before there is an agitation in favour of a reform. The evidence 
of the Mhow Blue-book has, however, done much towards bringing about 
an alteration in our military courts and army jurisprudence. The whole 
system has need of a radical alteration, and to no class of men would 
such change be more acceptable than to the officers of the army. At 
present the duty of courts-martial is the work of all others most disliked 
in the service; and this no doubt—although perhaps unconsciously— 
from an intuitive feeling that it is so very difficult, if not almost impos- 
sible, for an officer to perform his duty conscientiously when a member 
of these tribunals. For many years all thinking men bearing her Ma- 
jesty’s commission in the army have felt that there is something most 
incomplete in our court-martial system, and that the sooner a reform of 
the whole scheme takes place the better it will be for the service at large. 
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But there is a far more serious reason in favour of such a-change, and 
that is the fact of the rank and file of the army being greatly discontented, 
and daily becoming more so, with the so-called justice meted out to 
them. The fate of Lilley and his two companions has for months past 
been the talk and the conversation of every barrack-room, every canteen, 
and every sergeants’ mess in the English army; nor has the feeling 
caused by the death of the sergeant-major been lessened since the ac- 
quittal of Colonel Crawley, whose trial, the men say, in their quaint way, 
was nothing more or less than what in the ring would be termed “a 
cross ;” and that from the first the prosecution was “made safe to lose 
the fight.” 

To all lookers-on who take an interest in the army—and certainly to 
all officers in the service who take a higher view of military matters than 
can be afforded by mooning about country quarters well got-up in mufti, 
or running up to town to partake of dinners at the Rag—to all, in short, 
who wish the real good of the service, and wish it to take a higher social 
position than it has hitherto enjoyed, there is one thing very certain 
connected with our troops ; and that is, ifthe standing of the army is ever 
to be improved, we must induce a better class of men than those who 
now enlist to become soldiers. To effect this two things are necessary : 
first, that a man of good education can feel, with some degree of certainty, 
that with good behaviour, and qualifying himself to become a smart 
soldier, he may look forward to a commission in due time; and together 
with this he should have confidence—perfect confidence—in the courts 
of justice to which he is amenable. At present neither of these requisites 
to the improvement of the army exist. Of our very best non-commis- 
sioned officers—and no army in Europe possesses any thing like so good 
a body of sergeants’and corporals as we do—not more than one in seventy 
obtains higher promotion; and of those who are promoted and obtain 
commissions, not one in a hundred ever rises to the rank of captain,—for 
the twofold reason, that in the English army, besides merit, a man must 
have money to rise in the service; and secondly, that of every dozen 
non-commissioned officers who are promoted, seven or eight are too old 
to hope for further advancement. With such prospects before them, what 
wonder is it that the men of a more respectable class who enlist are so 
very few, that the desertions from our army are so very many, and that 
our military prisons and military punishments cost the nation every year 
such an immense sum of money? 

Nor is the English soldier’s confidence in what are to him his law- 
courts greater than his hopes of professional advancement. However 
good a man he may be, he feels very soon—and the barrack-room tra- 
ditions confirm his belief—that his punishments for all faults, whether 
great or small, are entirely in the hands of a class who has little or no 
practical knowledge of his wants, his temptations, or his provocations, 
and that from the award of these judges he has no appeal whatever. 
How many soldiers are there now working out their time in penal ser- 
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vitude, who have been taunted or bullied by some tyrannical non-com- 
missioned officer into acts or words which were nothing short of 
mutiny, and which were punished by a court-martial with a sentence 
which in civil life would be the award of a forger or a housebreaker ? 
It is true that, above all things, discipline must be maintained in an 
army ; but the sternest officers must allow that there may be in such 
cases extenuating circumstances, and that, although a court-martial may 
have merely done its duty in awarding the severest sentence possible 
upon the offender, the service would not suffer in the least if the latter 
had the right to appeal to a higher tribunal. 

Amongst the officers of the army there is unfortunately something 
stronger than prejudice against every thing like change in their profes- 
sion. With few exceptions (amongst which few, however, we believe 
that the Duke of Cambridge may be numbered), any thing like public 
opinion is decried, and any thing like reform sneered at, by the service 
at large. Unlike all other professions, alterations for the better amongst 
our troops have never been proposed by those within, but have always 
been forced upon the army from those without the military circle. So 
much is this the case, that to the present day it is very much the 
fashion in the service to lament the days when one hundred, one hundred 
and fifty, and even two hundred lashes, could be inflicted for certain 
crimes by a court-martial. This spirit of headstrong anti-reform will 
no doubt help much to prevent any alterations in our present system 
of military tribunals; but the change must come, and that too ere very 
long. It is abuses like this, together with the promotion of officers by 
purchase, and the non-promotion, or very rare promotion, of non-com- 
missioned officers to commissions, that tend to keep all the best men of 
the middle classes out of our ranks, which fill the police Hue and Cry 
with lists of deserters, and oblige us to spend thousands of pounds every 
year in military prisons and military punishments. The nation cannot 
afford this. Our army is paid for the service of the country, not to be 
a plaything with which the upper ten thousand can amuse themselves 
and pass away the idle years between leaving college and settling down 
to work in earnest. As we understand the term, “army reform” means 
making our land-forces as efficient as it is possible to do, filling our 
ranks with the best men we can get, and officering those men with com- 
manders who are soldiers, and not merely rich young men who are play- 
ing at soldiering. Not least, or farthest off, or less important than other 
reforms in the service, is that of our courts-martial as they now exist ; 
and that a total change in the system must soon take place seems almost 
certain. Out of evil often cometh good; and even the Lilley perse- 
cutions, and the trial of Colonel Crawley, may not be altogether without 
fruit. The late trials at Mhow and at Aldershot have drawn public 
attention to the subject of military justice, and the result must be the 
entire reform of abuses which can no longer be tolerated in a land whose 
greatest boast is, that in the eyes of the law all men are equal. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


A DEBT OF VENGEANCE. 


THERE is always some risk of failure attendant upon a project which 
aims to give enjoyment to one’s friends by taking them by surprise. 
Coming upon them suddenly after a prolonged separation, it is easy 
enough to sucgeed in startling, but we cannot be equally sure of con- 
ferring pleasure upon them. A safer plan is certainly to give timely 
warning and prearrange mectings, so that both parties to the treaty of 
friendship may come together having had opportunity to subside into a 
fitting state of mind, and prepared to resume their understanding with 
each other upon the same terms of intimate friendliness upon which 
they parted. This is so busy a world, events come crowding on in such 
quick succession, that men imperceptibly, and without intention, under- 
go an inevitable process of change, induced by the new crop which each 
day brings forth of hopes and thoughts and plans to occupy and divert ; 
and it is not, therefore, simply a question of time which has to be consi- 
dered in the case of separation from our friends. Who has not felt the dif- 
ficulty of taking up again, precisely at the point at which it was quitted, 
a friendship which unavoidable circumstances have for a long time 
suspended? Who has failed to perceive that, during the unfortunate 
interval, many ties that erst seemed substantial enough have completely 
worn away; others have become terribly unravelled, or tried to the utter- 
most by the strain put upon them; and that altogether there is very 
much work to be done over again? It is not a comfortable reflection, 
perhaps, that the love or the friendship which can withstand the trials 
of time and separation is exceedingly rare. We must carry the charge 
to the debit of our human frailty: although that side of the account is 
already heavy enough, in all conscience. 

The meeting of Noel and his three friends, travellers from the north- 
west, was friendly enough ; they interchanged cordial greetings ; and 
yet on both sides was a feeling that verged in some way upon disappoint- 
ment. Noel could not but be sensible that about the arrival of his 
old associates at such a moment there was something inopportune, all 
things considered ; while, on the other hand, Mr. Puckle and his com- 
panions were conscious that their coming was to some extent a failure 
—had not conferred either upon themselves or the subject: of their visit 
the gratification they had anticipated. The three excursionists agreed 
among themselves, grieving the while, that “ the laddie” was rather con- 
strained in manner; wore a preoccupied, a suffering air; had lost bis 
old, bright, frank, gladsome look ; that, in short, there was something 
decidedly wrong about him. 
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“His hand was very feverish,” Williams the doctor observed,— 
“very feverish indeed. I noticed it directly. And he’s lost flesh ; one 
can see that at a glance. He’s been working too hard, perhaps ; and I 
don’t like that sort of hungry look he’s got—it’s a bad sign ; and he’s 
no appetite, not a bit. I watched him at breakfast. He drank his tea 
eagerly, but he didn’t touch a morsel of food. But I think I could soon 
put him right, if he’d let me. I could make him up a pill, to be taken 
at night—” 

“T’m sorry we didn’t keep him down in Wales,” Cluny Puckle in- 

terrupts. “He was hearty enough there ; but now he’s very peakish- 
looking, certainly. He’s as white and as lean as any Cockney of them 
all. But I never thought much good would come of his graving images 
up here in town. As for pills, Williams, no, thank you ; I say, a stiff 
tumbler or two of whisky-toddy, real Gtenlivat, boiling hot, the last 
thing before he gets into bed.” 
_ The curate said nothing, though perhaps he too had a remedy to 
propose, and was bethinking him of a chapter or two in a certain Book, 
full of sure and exquisite consolation, which he would have had Noel 
read diligently, and-devoutly lay to heart. He had watched the young 
man with tender, thoughtful eyes, and had assured himself that his old 
pupil’s malady was of the mind rather than the body. 


The lofty-mannered footman in Cumberland Crescent was not much 
given to emotion; prided himself rather upon his apathy, and non- 
liability to external influences. Yet even he was much perturbed when 
a knock at the door, very late at night, summoned him to admit his 
master, faint and trembling, leaning for support against one of the 
pillars of the portico. 

“Help me into the library, Joseph. Is any one up ?” 

“ Missus has retired, sir. Miss Clare is in the drawing-room.” 

“Tell her to come to me at once,” Mr. Gifford said, speaking with a 
sort of gasp. 

It was with difficulty he could walk across the hall to the library. 
He sank into. his easy-chair, leaning back, panting for breath. Soon 
Clare was with him. 

“What is the matter?” she inquired anxiously, as she twined her 
arms round him. “ You are not well, papa; you are quite cold.” 

“It is nothing, Clare—nothing ; a little cramped and chilled, that’s 
all. I hardly thought I should find you up, Clare.” 

“T could not go to bed until I had seen you. What is the matter? 
Tell me. Have you had bad news of—of Herbert? Have you any news 
of him ?” 

Not unnaturally she attributed Mr. Gifford’s state of agitation to 
some new discovery touching the misconduct of his son. Of Herbert’s 
unfortunate marriage she was well aware. The runaway had left behind 
him a letter addressed to Clare; it informed her in tolerably coherent 
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terms of tle rash step he purposed to take, beseeching her, his “ dearest 
sister,’’ as he called her, to do all in her power in the way of intercession 
on his behalf to obtain Mr. Gifford’s pardon, or at least his forbearance. 
Clare had not hesitated to undertake, for Herbert’s sake, the painful 
duty imposed upon her. But Mr. Gifford had stopped her peremptorily 
at the outset; he declined all conversation with regard to Herbert’s 
flight and clandestine marriage. The subject, therefore, had been a 
sealed one in the drawing-room. Not so in the kitchen, you may be 
sure, although there was not in that region much genuine information 
about the matter. Still, Mr. Herbert’s absence had been canvassed freely 
enough, with a vivid appreciation of the mysterious and marvellous, on 
the part of the lofty-mannered footman and his fellow-domestics, that 
did them infinite credit. 

“ Yes, I can tell you, now,” said Mr. Gifford. “ I knew before, but I 
wished to spare you. It little avails now, however. Herbert has brought 
shame upon us, as you know, Clare. He has fled, after contracting a 
disgraceful marriage ; he is in Paris with his wife, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Moyle, my discharged servant. He has brought shame upon us— 
shame ; yes, and worse than that,—ruin !” 

* Ruin ?” cried Clare. 

“Yes, Clare. He has committed a forgery upon the firm; he has 
given acceptances to a large amount—larger than, at such a time as this, 
I can possibly hope to meet. But justice shall be done; the law shall 
take its course. It is due to my other creditors that this should be so. 
He must prepare to pay the penalty of his crime. He is no longer a 
son of mine; he has disobeyed me, and I cast him off. He is no more 
to me now than any other man who has committed an offence against 
justice. He has sinned; and he must suffer.” 

* No, no, papa; not so. You will be more merciful; you will spare 
him ?” 

“Tt is not possible, Clare. It is due to others—” 

“But I am rich, papa; I have a fortune. Count it as yours, or Her- 
bert’s.. Let it go to meet these forgeries, and spare him. Think how 
young he is. He has been the victim of others; he has fallen into some 
cruel snare. He’ would not have done this of himself, be sure he would 
not.” 

‘My poor Clare,’ Mr. Gifford said, in a low hoarse voice, “ you have 
a noble heart; but this money of yours—can you bear to hear it? in- 
deed I did not mean to wrong you—but—it has gone with the rest; it 
has been swept away, involved in my misfortunes. The firm has stopped 
payment. Ruin has been impending some time. Do what I could, 
this was not to be averted. Pity me, Clare, if you can. I am bankrupt !” 

And he covered his face with his cold, thin, shaking hands. 

“T am bankrupt, Clare,” he repeated; “and I have robbed you, my 
poor child, of every thing that you possessed. All has gone.” 

She was silent for a moment, pale, frightened by his deep emotion ; 
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then she gently drew away his hands from his face, and kissed him, as 
she said, in a low voice, 

“You did rightly ; it was yours, papa. If you had spoken a word, I 
should have given all up to you. But there was no need to speak 
about it. Let it go. I wish it could have been of more service to you. 
I wish I had more to give you. Don’t speak of this again ; don’t think 
of it.” 

“You can pardon me, Clare ?” 

“ Do not ask me; do not think of asking me. You know I do.” 

“God bless you, Clare!” 

“But Herbert? You will not bring this dreadful charge against 
poor Herbert ? You will be silent? You will not accuse your own son ?” 

He did not speak; indeed, it seemed that he could not. He was 
leaning back, with closed eyes, gasping for breath, with the waxen white- 

ness of death upon his face. 
Clare was terribly alarmed; she rang the bell for assistance; for a 
moment she feared that he was dying. Presently, however, he rallied a 
little. 

“My poor Clare,” he said faintly, speaking with great difficulty, 
“whatever you may be told of me, whatever rumours you may hear, 
think as well of me as you can. Promise me you will. The world will 
raise its voice against me: will you be deaf to all that it may say? 
Try, Clare dearest, try to think well of me always.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I will!” 

“ Dear Clare, you have been as my own daughter to me. We have 
always been friends, Clare; haven’t we? God bless you, Clare; you are 
a dear, good girl. God bless you, Clare!” 

He tried to raise her hand to his lips. He was not equal to the 
effort, however; a dead faintness came over him. 

A doctor was at once sent for; but his presence gave Clare no great 
comfort. She read upon his face too sure evidence of anxiety and alarm. 
The patient was to be carried up-stairs as gently and tenderly as could 
be, to his bedroom on the second-floor; yet even this order could not 
be wholly complied with. It was thought more prudent to stop half 
way, at the drawing-room ; and a bed was made up on Mrs. Gifford’s sofa. 
The motion of the journey up-stairs was more than the sufferer could 
bear. The least shock, one accidental jolt, and the pulsing of his poor, 
fluttering, aching heart might be stopped for ever. That piece of 
human mechanism was cruelly out of gear. He was insensible, yet still 
he breathed—ever so feebly. His eyes were closed; his face was of an 
ashen gray; his lips, parted as though gasping for breath, were of a faint 
purple hue ; his hands were stone cold, and his finger-nails of a blue tinge. 

The doctor could do nothing but prescribe extraordinary care. The 
patient was not to be disturbed in any way; was not to be spoken to 
or seen by any one; the house was to be kept as quiet as possible; no 
noise whatever was to be permitted, not so much as the loud closing of 
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a door or the creaking of a shoe; the knocker was to be tied up, and 
tan or straw laid down thickly in the street; all organs were to be sent 
away at any cost, and the neighbours were to be entreated not to play 
their pianos, and to stir their fires as gently as might be. In his pre- 
sent condition the very slightest excitement might be fatal to the invalid. 

The night brought no change. Clare sat by the side of the sofa, 
wearily watching, speaking never a word, but now and then wiping the 
sufferer’s clammy forehead with her handkerchief, or touching, with a 
light caress, his thin, cold, relaxed hands. The golden head was bowed 
beneath a deep sorrow. She had until quite recently lived so happily, 
had had so slight an experience of grief, that now the sunshine seemed 
to have gone from her path in life, and a dense cloud overshadowed it. 

She had loved Richard Gifford. She had felt to him ever as a daugh- 
ter to a father. He had been cold, distant, harsh even, to others ; but not 
to her. From the first he had rendered homage to her beauty and her 
goodness. Disappointed in his son Herbert, in his dulness, his vacilla- 
tion, his feebleness of character, it indeed seemed as though Mr. Gifford 
had revenged himself in a way by the increase of his affection for Clare. 
He had thoroughly appreciated her. He had taken a pleasure in sub- 
mitting himself almost absolutely to her will, in indulging ever her 
caprices, in abandoning even his wonted rigidity and sternness in her 
presence. This may have arisen from a sort of involuntary estimation 
of what was graceful and refined and elegant; or it may have been 
from a human longing to attach to himself, in spite of all the want of 
principle, the selfishness, the shameful cruelty that had marked his 
career, the calm, strong affection of one good, pure, Christian heart. 
He had sought to compound for much wrong done to others by the kind- 
liness of his treatment of Clare. True, he had planned her marriage with 
Herbert ; at one time he would possibly have sanctioned her union with 
Clement Buckhurst, convinced the while of his worthlessness. But he 
was inclined greatly to underrate the disadvantages of marriages which 
were the result of convenience rather than love ; he deemed the reputed 
miseries of such unions a matter of sentimental exaggeration. He had 
been twice married himself, each time for interested and commercial 
motives, and had not been unhappy; and he had had an object to serve 
in procuring for Clare a husband who would have been of an accommo- 
dating nature; who would have made no very strict inquiries as to 
certain dealings with the trust-moneys in which she was interested, 
—dealings which would not bear very close investigation. This was 
all altered now, however. The crash had come. Clare’s fortune had 
disappeared for ever, drawn in and lost in the total wreck and sinking 
of the old-established firm of Fordyce and Fordyce. 

He had stood between her and Noel Tredgold. Never had he been 
so cruel to her as then. But could she remember this when he lay 
beside her senseless, dying ; when perhaps from those pallid lips sound 
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would never issue more? Could she now weigh this one act of severity 
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against a life of kindness and indulgence, and pronounce against her 
stepfather, withdrawing from him her love? It was not possible. She 
could now think only of how good he had ever been to her. For her loss 
of fortune, it was nothing—she had not given another thought to the 
thing. As yet, perhaps, she hardly knew what the phrase meant: loss 
of fortune,—what was it to her? Hitherto she had been so prosperous 
and happy, that ruin and poverty seemed to be words without distinct 
meaning for her; at least it required time to bring them thoroughly 
home to her intelligence. 

She loved Richard Gifford, therefore, and not niggardly, with no 
desire to think less tenderly of him. What he really was, she knew not— 
did not care to know. ‘To her he was as a fond father, and had a right 
to her best affection. She had given it, and would not take it ‘away 
again. In the silent watches of the night she wept and prayed for him. 
She had constituted herself his sole nurse, and the strict sentinel of his 
sick-room; eager to hinder all interruption, to hush all noise, to do all 
that was possible to save a life that seemed to be hanging as bya thread. 

The doctor came again on the morrow; still anxious and alarmed, it 
was plain. He began to shrink from the responsibility of his position 
as sole medical attendant; he suggested that further advice should be 
summoned; that, indeed, a consultation of physicians should be held. It 
was soon arranged that there should be a conclave of doctors to consider 
the condition of the invalid; and at three o’clock in the afternoon the 
back drawing-room was placed at the service of four eminent professors 
of the art of healing. Among these, it so happened, was Dr. Moxon, 
physician to the Insurance Company in which Mr. Gifford held a policy 
he had endeavoured, ineffectually, to increase in amount. 

The doctors contemplated their patient, still stretched insensible 
upon the sofa. . 

Dr. Moxon saluted his professional brethren with a sort of hushed 
cheerfulness, a half-aside cordiality. 

“TI may as well tell you at once,” he said, in a low voice, “that I 
have been admitted a little behind the scenes in this case. I saw our 
poor friend in the next room only a very few days ago. He came to me 
upon a little matter of business in connexion with a well-known Insur- 
ance Office, of which I have the honour of being the medical representa- 
tive. I had occasion to submit him to a slight, a very slight examina- 
tion. But I found mischief here” (he tapped his left side with a playful 
frequency), “very considerable mischief, I may say. I was not alto- 
gether unprepared, therefore, for the painful result we are now here to 
advise upon. I thought it prudent to caution our poor friend in a 
friendly way. I was not entitled to do more: he has never been a 
regular patient of mine; but I gave him a gentle caution against the 
ill effects that might ensue from his subjecting himself to excitement of 
any kind. I remember I advised him to withdraw from town, and not 
to trouble himself with business considerations of any kind. I think I 
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recommended Dawlish, perfect rest, abstinence, sedatives, and depletion. 
It seemed to me that in these was his only chance. I fear our poor 
friend has really not acted judiciously. It is evident to me that he has 
permitted himself to be excited not inconsiderably; and he has attended 
to his affairs with unremitting devotion. It’s very sad. What can we 
do when we are met, as we so constantly are met, with this unreflecting 
obstinacy in a patient? He has thrown over my counsels; he has been 
working hard, and exciting himself. I learn, indeed—for I was in the 
City this morning—that he has become bankrupt—actually bankrupt, 
at this time of all others!’ Now, what can we do in a case of this kind? 
hypertrophy of the left ventricle, without a doubt. (Do you take snuff? 
It’s a bad habit; but I’m too old now to leave it off, and I really think 
it’s over-abused. I find it a pleasant stimulus taken in moderation, 
especially in cases where the temperament is not of a sanguine or bilious 
character.) Yes; hypertrophy of the left ventricle. I am glad to find 
you agree with me. Our opinions, then, may be said to be identical. 
We must go on as we have begun. Extreme care must be used. We 
must strictly prohibit all influences having the slightest tendency to 
excite the patient. Time may do something; and I think, after another 
night, I may venture to say—eh ?—that we had better meet again, and 
consider what is advisable to be done? Are we agreed upon that head 
also? Very well, then.” 

The consultation did not effect any very important results. Buta 
consultation before a patient dies is as indispensable as a coffin after his 
death ; and generally it may be about as much real consequence to him. 
Still both are tributes to decorum, and perhaps are sources of consolation 
and comfort to survivors. Death is robbed of half his sadness if he is 
preceded by “the best advice,” and followed by “the completest of 
funerals.” 

The evening paper announced officially the suspension of the firm of 
Fordyce and Fordyce, with flattermg mention of its antiquity, good 
repute, and a guess at the amount of its liabilities, and the probable 
dividend it would pay. No very great hopes, however, were held out in 
this last respect. 

What did the bankruptcy, so much dreaded, so bravely if unscrupu- 
lously fought against, matter now to the head of the firm, senseless upon 
the drawing-room sofa in Cumberland Crescent? What was the shame 
of failure? Nothing. Men might point, he could not see their insulting 
fingers; slander might whisper, he could not hear; his foes might 
triumph, but what was it to him now? He had no eyes to read the 
chronicle of his downfall in the “ Money Market and City Intelligence” 
of the evening paper. He was as one bleeding to death upon the field 
of battle, to whom victory or defeat are alike small matters. 

He could not know, he could not feel his disgrace,—hardly breathing, 
on the brink of the grave, and sliding downwards with how feeble a hold 
upon life! Messengers came up, post-haste, from the City, but they 
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never reached him ; letters and messages in great numbers—all stopped 
on the threshold by anxious, watchful, loving Sentinel Clare. 

Mrs. Gifford, overcome by the shock of her husband’s illness, ter- 
ribly frightened, had not left her room. It was better so. The poor, 
timid, crippled woman could have been of no service down-stairs. She 
was crying, but quietly; giving no trouble; sending an urgent en- 
treaty now and then to Clare to be careful and not over-exert herself. 
The poor lady, vain, weak, foolish, yet not altogether heartless, could 
play tolerably a part in the trivial, insipid, fashionable comedy of life ; 
but when tragedy was to be enacted,—when gloom and passion, sorrow 
and trouble, were to occupy the scene,—she was quite as well away from 
the stage. En déshadille in her dressing-room, too frightened even to 
screen her wrinkles from the light, or to hide her wanness behind 
cosmetics and rouge, she was very anxious to do what was right and 
proper and dutiful under the circumstances. She learned with real pain 
of her husband’s serious illness, though she had ever, perhaps, had more 
awe than affection for Mr. Gifford; but she was conscious of her own 
feebleness, while she had thorough faith in Clare’s energy and cleverness : 
there can be no question that she did altogether what was best—that 
is to say, she did nothing; keeping in her room quiet and miserable, 
interfering with no one. 

There were many people coming to the door all through the day, 
rapping as noisily as the well-muffled knocker—it wore a thick poultice 
of kid-glove—would permit them. The footman had his hands full; be 
affirmed that he never knew any thing like it, not even in the height of 
the season in the houses of the most aristocratic of families. It was 
more than one person’s work to answer the door; and the callers were 
insolent and pertinacious in their demands to see Mr. Gifford, indulging 
in brutal “chaff” when he was again and again denied to them. They 
wouldn’t credit his illness: declaring it to be all “a plant” and “a 
swindle,” and that he was “keeping dark” and “out of the way” on 
purpose. 

Poor Clare! It was cruel work for her. Echoes of altercations at 
the street-door could not but reach her, trembling lest her poor sufferer 
should be disturbed. Sometimes she would even herself descend to the 
hall to appease, as well as she could, the violence of the most persistent 
of the intruders. 

There was no change in her patient. He still breathed ever so gently; 
but he had never spoken, never stirred. 

“Tf he would say one word—but look into my face and know me— 
but press my hand ever so slightly!” poor Clare sighed. 

Better as it was. Insensibility was more precious to him than con- 
sciousness. Why should he wake? ‘To know the wreck of his ambition 
—the wretched futility of his life’s struggles ; to know that he had but 
risen in the world that his fall might be the heavier? Bankrupt, ruined, 
dishonoured ; his Clare’s fortune stolen from her shamefully, and gone 
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with the rest; his son a fugitive, a forger, the husband of William 
Moyle’s daughter ; and Noel Tredgold demanding justice, in the names 
of his dead father and mother, for all the infamous wrong-doing of the 
past! It were better to sleep for ever than to wake and know this. 

Another urgent visitor, who will not take an answer, much to the 
irritation of the footman. 

Noel Tredgold declares he will not quit the house until he has seen 
Richard Gifford. Clare quits her sentinel’s post. Noel, by her order, 
is shown into the library. She joins him there presently. 

“ Dearest Clare, how long, how very long it seems since I have seen 
you!” 

“My own Noel, I am in such terrible trouble. Poor papa—” 

“Ah!” and here his voice changes its tone, “it was to see him I 
came here. Let me not forget that.” 

“Dear Noel, it is not possible, he is so ill—so very ill.” 

“ He is a villain !” 

“Hush! hush! I must not hear you, Noel ; you do not know what 
you say.” 

“ Ah, Clare, if you knew what that man has done—the cruel wrong, 
the devilish wickedness !” 

“Not a word,” she interrupted. “He is to me as a father; he has 
ever been so; he is suffering painfully, and I love him.” 

“You must not, you shall not, Clare. You cannot give your love to 
a monster like that—the merciless persecutor of my father and mother! 
It was he who brought ruin upon Bryan Tredgold—ruin, and exile, and 
death. It was he!” 

“ Noel, I can hear nothing of this now;” and she pressed her hands 
upon her ears to shut out the sound of his accusing voice. ‘“ What he 
may have done in the past can be nothing to me at such a time as this. 
If the whole world turn against him, I am bound to be on his side now. 
He has been ever kind to me. He is suffering—dying, perhaps ; God 
knows! I will not leave him. I will not hear a word against him. He 
is to me only a father, who has need of all my love, my tenderest care ; 
and he must have them ; he shall have them!” 

She spoke with passionate energy. 

“Do not seck to move me from my duty,” she added; “do not, 
dearest Noel, I implore you.” 

“JT, too, have a duty to perform, Clare,” Noel answered, in a cold, 
calm tone; ‘a duty to the dead, which I will not, I dare not, leave un- 
done. I must see Richard Gifford, the cause of terrible misery to me 
and mine. I must see him, and compel him to avow his own shame 
and my father’s innocence. The truth has been hidden during long, 
long years. It shall come to light now, at last ; by Heaven, it shall! 
I should hate myself, Clare, if I could turn away and leave this un- 
accomplished.” 

She was very pale as she said, “ Noel, you are without mercy.” 
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“ He showed none to Bryan Tredgold.” 

The tears dimmed her eyes as she took his hand and said, “ But for 
my sake, Noel, for my sake, you will put away these revengeful thoughts?” 

“Clare, you know I love you with my whole soul: do not ask this of 
me.” 

“Oh, as you value my love, Noel !” 

“J do value your love, Clare—highly, very highly, Heaven knows ; 
and yet there is a duty here I must not, I cannot shrink from.” 

“ A duty!” There was both scorn and pity in her tone. She let 
fall his hand, and shrunk back from him with a look of despair. ‘ And 
you can abandon my love for this ?”, 

“Clare, do not doubt me ; do not drive me mad.” 

She was touched by the genuine passion of his manner. For a 
moment she paused ; an inward struggle seemed to occupy her; she 
pressed her hands upon her forehead. 

“T love him, I love him,” she murmured piteously. “I cannot 
drive him from me ; my heart will not let me.” 

She advanced to Noel again. 

“Come, then,” she said sadly; “take your revenge, you merciless 
man.” 

She led him up-stairs, motioning him to tread as softly as possible. 
Soon they were standing by the side of Richard Gifford, pale as death, 
with closed eyes, senseless still, stretched upon the sofa in the drawing- 
room ; and Noel looked once again upon the face of his father’s foe. 

The sight was a sad one; sad enough to soften a sterner heart than 
Noel Tredgold’s. Gradually his thoughts of vengeance fled from him. 
Heaven had been beforehand with him. His enemy had obtained the 
sanctuary of sickness unto death, Richard Gifford was stricken down 
by God. Was there need of further blows from man? It could not be. 
Noel were less than man if he could think so. 

No more of the human longing to repay blow for blow, and wrong 
for wrong ; the paganism of revenge was ousted from his breast. In its 
stead there came to reign a Christian pity and forgiveness. Did duty to 
Bryan’s memory demand there should be outrage of that poor, suffering, 
scarce animate clay? that insult and vengeful triumph should ring in 
the dying’s ear as he sinks into the grave? and that higher duty due to 
Heaven, the pardon for all our trespasses, as we in turn forgive the poor 
mortal trespasses against us ? 

This the man who had triumphed over Bryan Tredgold ; who had so 
prospered in the world; had gained such wealth and good repute! Well, 
he was brought low enough now. Death was at work, levelling all dis- 
tinctions between him and his fellows. Richard Gifford’s bitterest enemy 
might stand now by the side of his sick-bed, and his enmity would abate 
and end for ever. ’ 

With softened heart and tearful eyes, Nocl Tredgold turned away. 
Noiselessly he left the room, Clare gently following him. 
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“Clare,” he said, “can you ever forgive me? He has, indeed, need 
of all that human love and tenderness can do for him. Love him; tend 
him; pity him; pray for him. God forbid that I should hinder you, 
even in thought!” 

“My own Noel!” and she drew near to him, with swimming 
eyes. 

“You are an angel, Clare. I shall never be worthy of your love. 
Pardon me all I have said, dearest—the cruel pain I have caused you. 
Can you pardon me, Clare? Can you love me still, in spite of all ?”’ 

In a moment she was half-swooning in his arms, sobbing upon his 
breast, strained to his heart. 


“Tt is hard to forgive, Noel; one of the hardest of all our trials 
here,” said good David Griffith, the Curate of Landerych. He had learnt 
from John Moyle something of the young man’s history—the past suffer- 
ings of his family. “It is hard to forgive; for human hearts are stub- 
born. But upon forgiven trespasses, be sure we mount, as upon steps, 
nearer and nearer to God’s throne. To do right always, trusting in 
Heaven’s justice,—can a man have a nobler duty to perform? Believe 
me, our poor Bryan had never cause to be prouder of his son than when 
Noel Tredgold turned away and left his father’s wrongs unavenged.” 


A lingering through a few days; then the end. Take up the tan; 
unwind the bandages from the knocker. Richard Gifford is out of ear- 
shot now of the loudest human tumult. His aching, troubled heart is 
painless now ; it has ceased to beat for ever. Bankrupt and dead! Let 
his creditors do what they list with his estate, apportioning to themselves 
such dividends as they can. Let the claimants under the forgeries come 
in with the rest. There is no one now to say nay to their claims, and 
denounce the frauds committed by a son upon his father. Herbert Gif- 
ford is safe so far. There may be suspicion, there can be no certainty. 
His chief accuser will not leave his grave to prosecute; and without his 
evidence there is no sufficient case against the culprit. Admit the forged 
bills with the genuine to their share in the very limited available assets ; 
no one will be the wiser, and a terrible load will be off Herbert’s heart— 
the fear of discovery; for the shame of sin—that is his for ever. Buy 
the bills, in fine, a thousand times over, and that will still remain, poor 
wretch! his eternal possession. 


CuHapTter XXXYVIII. 


“ CROWNER’S QUEST LAW,” AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A pozEN men, with a thirteenth acting as chieftain, file into the 
accident-ward of the Middlesex Hospital. Upon a narrow iron bed, 
hemmed in with screens, giving it a sort of dignified privacy and ex- 
clusive importance, lies the object of their visit. The coroner and his 
jury are holding inquest upon the body of William Moyle, late a patient 
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of the hospital, brought in there on a shutter, the victim ofa street 
accident, carried aloft in a sort of ghastly triumph, a crowd following, 
young and ragged, but excited and pitiful. The hospital’s best skill and 
science are forthwith brought to bear upon the patient: how great that 
skill and science, how complete, humane, unceasing; how absolutely 
given to the sufferer,—there is little need here to descant upon. Babylon 
may fairly take pride in its hospitals and their medical staffs—enlightened, 
unwearying almoners of healing. But human aid will avail little in this 
case. ‘The accident was a bad one enough; yet all might have gone well 
with him if the man had not been for so long a time so persistently in 
training, as it were, for death. His vicious habits had reduced himself 
to a state of health that must have yielded under a much less serious 
mishap than this frightful cab-upset and run-over. If the man had not 
been in such haste to meet his fate half-way! “If he had not tampered 
with his constitution so terribly!” the medical staff justly exclaim, as 
they sponge and dress, splinter and bandage. He had been busy searing 
away his life hard as he could with liquid fire for some time past. So 
there was no help for it; Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce’s old, gray-headed, 
but not respected, not honest, servant, went to meet his master, Richard 
Gifford, the head of the firm, in the grave. 

The jury did not fancy their errand much; that was evident. Not 
that they ventured upon morosity or sulkiness; they had too much of 
Britannic respect for the majesty of the law, too much consciousness of 
the dignity of the official character they had been compelled to assume. 
It was a reputable thing to be on the jury; a tribute to their fair fame, 
worldly prosperity, and house-holding respectability. But it was an 
unpleasant duty, nevertheless: the examination of the body especially. 
Yet there was no escape; it must all be gone through with, however per- 
functorily. The jury took, therefore, formal, brief, timid glances at the 
disfigured corpse upon the narrow iron bed—not a pleasing spectacle by 
any means. They made their examination as slight as might be; but 
it was quite enough to give them bad dreams for some nights to come. 
Many shop-counters and desks and back-parlours were haunted by un- 
expected memories of William Moyle’s dead face long after the inquest. 

The coroner certainly set them a strong example; shamed their weak 
nerves and feeble stomachs. He seemed to take a pride in manifesting 
the intimate, easy, hob-nobbing sort of terms upon which he stood with 
disease and death. He was thoroughly inured to the unpleasantness of 
his important functions. He was quite at home with the corpse. He 
paused in the midst of a particular (over-particular, some of the jury 
thought) investigation of the body, to refresh himself with a pinch of 
snuff, without spilling a grain, or the slightest trembling of his fingers 
even. He constituted himself the guide and showman of the party, 
directing the jury’s attention here and there, as though it were a mere 
wax-work chamber of horrors he was hired to exhibit—a curious me- 
chanical piece of business, rather agreeable and attractive than other- 
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wise—and not at all a poor fellow-being’s body, crushed to death griev- 
ously. But then a coroner is bound to be diligent and clever and official, 
and above all exhibition of feeling; and custom must, more or less, 
engender callousness. 

There were other spectators also, it should be stated, who did not 
abandon their equanimity in any way, but were, on the contrary, charm- 
ingly collected and unembarrassed. I am not alluding to the beadle, 
simply because a beadle has never been known to disappoint legitimate 
expectation in these respects; but to the rather threadbare tobacco- 
scented gentlemen, who, throughout the inquiry, in inconvenient situa- 
tions and uncomfortable attitudes, were busy taking notes and preparing 
reports as representatives of the public press—the somewhat under- 
valued and over-ridiculed “liners,” purveyors of much entertaining 
matter for perusal during breakfast-hours; who can boast perhaps a 
large majority of readers over more pretentious writers ; who all follow 
their useful vocation zealously and reputably enough, though their 
literary style is not unimpeachable (whose is ?), and their fondness for 
certain routine stereotyped forms of expression may be open to remark. 
But try, O pickers and choosers of words and artful builders of sentences, 
to prosecute your literary labours in a crowded court, a stifling atmo- 
sphere, with other men’s elbows pressing into all parts of your frame, the 
top of a limp hat on your knees by way of a writing-desk, and the print- 
ing-press clamorous for copy, and let us see how perspicuous a chronicle 
of the events passing under your nose you can produce, and how admir- 
able may be your dealing with the Queen’s English. 

The inquiry terminates at last. The jury find that the late William 
Moyle met his death by misadventure, being in a state of intoxication at 
the time; and censure the carelessness of the cabman, whose neglect of 
duty led to the accident. The censure will no doubt be coriveyed to the 
cabman when he is in a likely state to comprehend it; at present he is 
by no means in such a condition. With a badly-broken head, he occu- 
pies a bed in another part of the hospital, talkative enough, for he is de- 
lirious, and has been incapable of a sensible word or a lucid thought since 
the accident. By the time he is himself again—it will not be very soon 
—and has thoroughly digested the verdict of the jury, he will probably 
be sufficiently punished for a mischance which was hardly of his bring- 
ing about. As a cabman, who has constantly visited the hospital to as- 
certain the state of his afflicted fellow, puts the case: “ Blow it all, you 
know, when a fare keeps on handing up a full glass to a cabby, what can 
he do but empty it, I should like to know? You wouldn’t have him 
chuck it away, would you? No; I should think not, indeed. Well, 
that’s all poor Smithers done; and got his head jolly well broke in con- 
sequence ; and him with a wife and family too! It’s hard lines, that’s 
what I say it is.’ There is unquestionable truth, it must be allowed, 
about cabby’s view of the transaction. 

The jury separate to recruit themselves with small glasses of brandy, 
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and to return again to their normal occupations, now that the sad 
business is quite done with, rather pleased at and proud of it, and not 
loth to converse concerning their share in it. If nothing else, they 
are the richer by a new topic; and, bating occasional apparitional 
memories of the dead man’s face, they are not dissatisfied with the 
part they have played and the functions they have performed. There 
are many things not wholly pleasurable while in course of endurance, 
which will yet bear to be looked back upon very tolerably, and in such 
wise occasion, indeed, not inconsiderable comfort. Perhaps Continental 
touring may be accounted among these matters. 

The reporters send in their narratives, and the press soon sets up the 
MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCE, or FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT, according as the 
fancy of the writer heads his paragraph, to be read by hundreds of thou- 
sands on the morrow. One of the readers being Mrs. Trinder, in the 
kitchen of John Moyle’s house in Quebec Street ; the time being night. 

Mrs. Trinder, with an eye to the derelictions of her husband, thinks 
she may as well “improve the occasion,” to borrow a pulpit phrase. She 
reads the report aloud. She was well informed of the facts of the case 
before ; indeed, she was in possession of more details concerning the 
victim of the accident than were at the service of the reporter, or than 
the newspaper authorities would permit him to make public. But still, 
to her thinking, print made such a difference! The affair was doubled 
in importance now that it could be read in a newspaper,—like a murder, 
or a fire, or a revolution, or any other event of national interest. It was 
very nice to have a thorough previous acquaintance with the subject; 
but it was nicer still to be able to read her information set forth clearly 
in reporters’ phrases, such as she would never have dreamt of employing, 
but which conveyed her own views so completely. 

“They may well call it a ‘melancholy occurrence,’ for such I’m sure 
it is; and one we may all lay to heart. Not that I ever thought much 
of master’s brother myself, Barty ; a creepy-crawly, fuddled, dumb sort 
of an old man, he always seemed to me. But there, poor soul! he’s gone 
now where they don’t set much store upon looks or manners either, I’m 
thinking. I hope you'll let it be a warning to you, Barty! ‘The fre- 
quent and habitual recourse to ardent sperrits,’ the newspaper speaks of. 
I should have said plain, ‘a-drinking too much gin,’ which is shorter ; 
but very likely they both amount to the same thing in the end. That’s 
how the accident came about, you may depend upon it, Barty; and if you 
don't take very good care, Barty, you’ll go slipping off the hooks your- 
self just in the same awful sudden sort of a way; sure as a gun you will. 
Down through a trap-door outside a public-house, which you didn’t see 
Was open; or backwards into an airy when you go leaning against the 
railings, taking for granted as the gates is locked, and often they isn’t; 
or full length in the middle of the road, anda "bus over your poor 
legs, or one of them horrid Pickford wans over your chess before you can 
say Jack Robinson;—that’s what will happen to you, Barty; only see if 
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it don’t, unless you turn over a new leaf and mend your ways; and all 
along of drink.” 

Barty had been listening at first carelessly, chuckling, swaying about 
his head until his pendulous nose shook freely. But Mrs. Trinder, raising 
her voice as she went on, reached at last such a height of intense, solemn, 
menacing prophecy, that her husband was compelled to abandon his in- 
difference, and to hint at some dim apologies that might be made for 
him. 

“ Tt’s all very well talking, missus,” he jerked out; “but a man must 
wet his whistle, you know; it stands to reason. If you was always 
getting plaster-of-Paris in your throat, or swallering marble-dust by 
spoonfuls, as I’m obliged to do, why you’d be wanting summat to wash 
it all down and freshen yerself up with, wouldn’t you? Of course you 
would. He took gin, did he ?”’ And Barty looked meditative, smacking 
his lips, as though by an effort of thought he could conjure a juniper 
flavour on to them. “That killed him, did it? Well, I sha’n’t die of 
gin, that’s one comfort. I never get the chance ; I can’t afford it.” 

“ But you drink beer ; it comes to the same thing in the end, Barty,” 
observed Mrs. Trinder sadly. 

* Oh, does it ! that’s all you know about it. What’s half a pint 0’ 
porter, or ‘four-ale’ ? Zhat can’t kill a man.” 

“ Ah, half-pint after half-pint, and you may soon wash away the 
finest constitooshon in the world; and it’s growing on you, Barty. You're 
nothing like the man what you were. You hadn’t that red nose years 
ago, or I wouldn’t have gone to church with you, you may take your 
oath of that—for no amount of money, I wouldn’t. You must give it up, 
Barty, or something awful will happen, I know there will. I get that 
nervous now when you get stopping out, Lord knows where, that I can’t 
set down or stand up for thinking about what’s like to have befallen 
you ; while as for going to bed, it’s a mockery ifit means getting a wink 
of sleep. And now see what’s happened to master’s brother, poor man! 
And how can you expect to fare better nor him? Of course you can’t ; 
but worse, if any thing, more likely—dying in a ’ospital, with medical 
students sticking their knives into him, and cutting him up before he’s 
half dead to see what he’s made of! I know their tricks; and that’s 
what you'll come to, Barty, or worse. ‘Take my word for it.” 

“There, there, don’t fret, old woman ; I’ll mend, you see if I don’t. 
Why, I'll take the pledge, if you like; there, I'll go out and take it 
now.” (Apparently Barty considered it to be something medicinal pur- 
chaseable at the chemist’s, and a certain specific for intemperate habits, 
to be taken whenever the complaint might be troublesome.) 

“Now you don’t, Barty; you don’t go out of my sight again this 
mortal night,” said Mrs. Trinder promptly ; and she eyed her husband 
suspiciously. “I know about what your taking the pledge would come 
to. You can’t deceive me, Barty, let you try never so. You’d have to step 
into a public-house to ask your way, you would ; and by the time you 
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stepped out again you’d have drowned all thought of what you’d been 
going to do, and you’d be too blind and muddled to go any where but 
into the gutter or the station-house along with a p’liceman each side of 
you, propping you up and shoving you along as though there was no 
more life in you than in a Guy Fawkes ; and no more there ever is in a 
drunken man, except he’s more noisy and worse-behaved. I’ve seen 
guys that perfect as to figger, and expression, and dress, and sitting up- 
right, that many a man, especially a husband, would do himself credit 
by a-strivin’ to imitate ’em. If you don’t make a change, Barty, de- 
pend upon it you'll come to a bad end, and there’ll be a jury sitting on 
you, and a coroner asking all sorts of questions, and a beadle stalking 
about as if the whole place belonged to him, and reporters putting you 
in print, and doctors making mincemeat of you,—that’s what will happen. 
And what will master think of it all, I wonder? He won’t be put out 
at all; no, I dare say not—not a bit! And what do you suppose my 
feelings will be? Your poor wife’s—your widder I shall be then—that 
I should live to say the word! Sworn in by beadles and ushers, and 
giving evidence, dragged here, and druv there, bullied and bothered 
about, and cross-questioned,—it would be the death of me, I know it 
would! And it ain’t what a respectable woman ought to be made to 
undergo. But a lot you care! If I went on till I talked all the voice 
out of me, and had no more breath left in my body than in those old 
bellers there with the slit in them, you wouldn’t change. No; nor so 
much as give up one half-pint, you wouldn’t! I know you; like all the 
men, as obstinate as master’s marble images, only not so pleasant-look- 
ing; any way, they don’t scowl when you talk to ’em, or give you 
black looks in change for kind words; and if they don’t open their 
mouths to speak, why they don’t open ’em to pour drink down their 
throats, there’s that to be said for them. Bah! I hate a drunkard; and 
that’s what you’re getting to, Barty, as fast as fast can be, say and do 
all I will.” 

Mrs. Trinder did not stop here. She continued for some time her 
lecture upon intemperance: the floodgates of her eloquence once being 
loosed, they were not easily closed again, as Barty found, as indeed he 
had often enough found on previous occasions. Like other enthusiastic 
orators, she was much moved by her own harangue; and tears and sobs, 
and other symptoms of hysterical emotion, came at last to hinder the 
progress of her speech. Barty’s face assumed a penitential expression, 
and solemnly he promised amendment in the future. So he bought 
present peace. And here we will leave the Trinders. Let us trust the 
wife had no further occasion to complain of the husband. But the pledge 
is soon taken and soon broken. Mrs. Trinder, however, was not indis- 
posed to a compromise. She would probably be satisfied with a reason- 
able diminution in the number of Barty’s “ half-pints.” After all, it was 
but a poor sacrifice for a wife to ask ; she ought to have obtained it even 
if she didn’t. 
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John Moyle and Jemmy Stap had met at the inquest upon no un- 
friendly terms. Former misdoings of the young man in the studio of 
the sculptor were condoned, and the nephew was readmitted to the con- 
fidence of his uncle. 

“T think, Jemmy,” said John Moyle, “we must get you to see after 
poor old grandfather, now William’s gone. We must set you up in charge 
in Whitfield Street. I’ll take care you're not a loser by it. As for Liz—” 

“ Not a word about her, please,” Jemmy interrupts; “I don’t think 
we’ve need to give her a thought. We sha’n’t see her any more, you may 
be sure of that; she’s cut the lot of us, she has; she won’t show in 
Whitfield Street again ; she won’t bother herself about us: why should 
we bother ourselves about her? A thorough bad ’un, that’s what she is ; 
I didn’t think so once, but I know it now for certain ; and I don’t want 
to hear so much as her name mentioned, never any more, I don’t.” 

And Jemmy accepted the care of old Zachary, taking up thenceforth 
his abode in the house in Whitfield Street, of which the late William 
Moyle had been lessee. It was a good thing that this employment was 
given to the young fellow ; not so much because the flight and treachery 
of Liz Moyle had inflicted a wound upon his heart, to be healed only by 
the effluxion of time,—most simple yet most certain of remedies,—but 
because some settled occupation had become necessary to him. It was 
most desirable that he should have a subject to reflect upon, something 
to which he might devote his energies after the cessation for the day of 
his duties to the Messrs. Gashford. . 

Bereft of the pastime of love-making, and rid of all demands upon 
his leisure in the shape of planning out his future married life, and bar- 
gaining for the household wares which were to have decked and cheered 
it, his evening hours might have hung very heavily upon his hands ; and 
the fascinations of “ half-price,” the bagatelle-board, the musical and the 
sporting public-house, might have exercised a baleful influence over him ; 
he might have sunk into a quagmire of shabby dissipation and cheap and 
nasty viciousness, from which he would have found it difficult to emerge. 
The “ frozen-out” lover may soon turn his compulsory lack of employ- 
ment to bad account, and fling his self-respect and good repute and 
promise after his lost love. But Jemmy did not do this. He lamented 
a little his hard fate, and railed against the sex, as he had some title to 
do; but in the end he accepted his position manfully, determining to 
make the best of it. There was a strong substratum of good-nature about 
his mental organisation; he bestowed very kindly care upon his old 
grandfather, who, indeed, stood in need of such attention, growing more 
and more infirm and feeble every day, the childishness of second child- 
hood now very strong upon him. 

“My mind seems all of a buzz like,” the old man would sometimes 
avow; “I don’t think I remember things so well as I used to. What 
was that you told me about William the other day? Sure-ly, it does 
seem a long time since I seen his legs go by the airy-railings ; and John 
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came all in black, looking for all the world like a parson,—a bran-new 
suit ; he didn’t use to be so fond of dress ; I’ve known him look shabby 
enough. But I don’t say nothing agin it. He’s got money—plenty of 
money; let him spend it if he likes; he’s been near with it, very near, 
for a long, long time. Ah! he said William had gone away; yes, I re- 
member now, gone away, and we should not see him again for ever so. 
Something to do with Fordyce and {Fordyce, I shouldn’t wonder, and 
along of things being queer in the City. They’re a wonderful important 
firm, and they’ve got correspondents and agencies and that all over the 
world ; and William’s their confidential clerk. I dare say he’s gone tra- 
velling for them, or something of that sort. Ah, and there’s Liz too—” 

And then he would break off, rubbing his wrinkled old forehead with 
his lean palms in a futile effort to recollect what had happened to his 
granddaughter Liz. 

He had been informed, in due course, of the death of his son, of the 
marriage of Liz. For a few minutes he had seemed to be greatly struck 
with the importance of the news. He had comprehended for a brief 
space that John Moyle was wearing deep mourning for the unfortunate 
victim of the cab-accident ; that Liz had eloped with Mr. Gifford’s son, 
and that so far the dreams of her prospering in that respect had been 
really brought to pass. Yet very soon all recollection of these events 
had faded from his memory; his mind could receive an impression, but 
had no power to retain it: and presently it had faded, and gone as abso- 
lutely as writing from a quicksand ; and he was asking whether William 
wouldn’t soon be coming in from the City, and was looking out eagerly 
for his son’s legs in their passage by the area-railings; or was wondering 
why Liz never now came rushing into the kitchen, shedding around 
pomatum-odours from her glossy curls, as, with braceleted wrists and 
ringed fingers, she bent over the kitchen-fire drawing hot water from 
the kettle onthe hob. More and more, as time went on, his mind seemed 
“all of a buzz like,” to use his own phrase. Perhaps it was better so. 
The poor old man was spared some pain, very likely. He had few wants, 
and these were all carefully supplied. He had few pleasures; the pro- 
gramme of his life was reduced to very simple and slender proportions. 
To sit over the fire, toasting his knees ; now dozing for hours and hours 
together, then waking up for a fit of garrulity, when he was perfectly 
content if there was some one by, making believe to listen to him, nod- 
ding and smiling to him at intervals, affecting an interest in him and his 
conversation ; basins of broth and sticks of dry toast, prepared for him 
with much punctuality; and a regular supply of that dry ginger-looking 
snuff he most affected; he had few necessities out of this enumeration, 
And by and by he forgot all about his son William and his granddaugh- 
ter. His memory never being fed by the sight of them, went out like a 
lamp without oil. Next he was beginning to have doubts concerning 
the identity of his son John, confusing him in a strange way with the 
clergyman who came now and then to see him; with the doctor ; with, 
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indeed, some long-forgotten old employer of his, years ago, when he was 
little Zachary, a labourer’s son, scaring away the birds with a rattle, far 
away among undulating fields and shady hedgerows in the country. He 
had some uncertainty, too, touching the identity of Jemmy Stap; yet 
sought to master this as much as possible,—cognisant of his grandson’s 
kindness, and taking a senile pleasure in patting the young fellow’s hands 
now and then, or stroking his head caressingly. Very simple matters 
amused him greatly now. A comic song executed by Jemmy—though 
the old man could not hear more than half of it, and could not compre- 
hend that; or an impromptu performance of Punch and Judy with the 
aid of two forefingers and a knotted handkerchief; or the cat’ danced 
about by Nance, and made unwillingly to go through a sort of forced 
hornpipe,—these occasioned him fits of mirth that seemed almost dan- 
gerous, they were so excessive. So old Zachary arrived at life’s last 
scene of all—at second childishness, and mere oblivion ; a sad enough 
state, for it announces the end, preludes death. Quite otherwise the im- 
becilities of infancy, the helplessness of first childhood. Who sorrows 
over these ?—they are but the beginning, ushering in life, and may but 
conceal priceless germs of future hope and promise. 

I am glad, in bidding adieu to Jemmy Stap, to be able to give good 
news of him. Not that he is going to be married; but a man may be 
hopefully comfortable in a celibate state, and Mr. Stap is for the present 
inclined to regard the sex much as a burnt child the fire. He has re- 
sisted, therefore, very strenuously certain blandishments to which he was 
subjected, emanating from Miss Minns, dressmaker, residing very near 
to Whitfield Street. This lady has changed her views considerably in 
regard to her former friend, Liz Moyle; she is very severe upon Mrs. 
Herbert Gifford. She has been known to denounce her old companion 
as a “scheming minx,” “a brazen-faced hussy,” “a shameless hupstart,” 
&c., and to hint that she had always entertained the gravest doubts con- 
cerning her propriety of conduct ; though, to do Miss Minns justice, she 
had been remarkably careful thitherto to keep such doubts to herself. 
Mr. Stap did not receive this abuse of his former love with much eager- 
ness; Miss Minns did not in such wise recommend herself to his affec- 
tion. He said simply he did not want to hear any thing more about 
Liz, for good or bad, from Miss Minns or any body else. So the dress- 
maker was discomfited ; had to exercise her wiles elsewhere. And of 
late Jemmy has been a zealous attendant at certain Young Men’s Even- 
ing Classes. He is bent upon self-improvement and self-help. John 
Moyle, furthermore, is coming to his assistance. There is a talk ofa 
premium being paid to Messrs. Gashford, of Gray’s Inn, and certain 
articles being executed between a member of the firm and a young fellow 
who entered their office as junior copying and general clerk. I don’t 
see, for my part, why, in certain paths of the profession, Mr. Stap should 
not make as excellent an attorney as a good many who now appear on 
the roll, little to its adornment. 
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For Liz Moyle and her husband (I prefer that method of mentioning 
the newly-married pair—the lady was by so much the more important 
of the twain—to employing the more ordinary form which assigns pri- 
ority to the male)—for Liz Moyle and her husband, married clandestinely 
and eloped to Paris,—they were tolerably happy at first ; less happy than 
they expected to be, very likely ; but then nobody is ever so happy as he 
or she expected to be. As a general rule, people don’t differ very much 
immediately after marriage, being bent earnestly upon making the best 
of the new state of things in which they find themselves ; disposed to be 
resigned to the irremediable. Sir Peter Teazle was surely exaggerating 
when he spoke of a little tiff on the way to church, and a fair quarrel 
before the bells had done ringing, stating that he was nearly choked . 
with gall during the honeymoon, and had lost all comfort in life before 
his friends had done wishing him joy; or else his was a very excep- 
tional case. Amiability and good temper, witching smiles, graceful com- 
pliance, and genial submission, are in ordinary certain to be found 
amongst the bride’s paraphernalia, though they may not be invariably 
the most lasting articles of the trousseau ; and, in fact, there would seem 
to be in such cases a mutual understanding that disagreement is to be 
postponed as much as possible, and the determination “not to quarrel 
yet,” or “until we get settled at home,” preserves peace very respectably 
for some time. Once in their own home, of course there can be no 
reason why the happy couple should behave very differently to other 
couples, happy or unhappy, as the case may be. 

And then, to a quarrel, to a difference of opinion even, two are neces- 
sary. If Liz had tried ever so, she couldn’t have quarrelled with Herbert; 
he did not give her the chance. He yielded to her in every thing, in- 
dulged her every caprice, humoured her to the top of her bent, laboured 
to anticipate her wishes, even her whims. He.worshiped her to the very 
ground she trod on, and the boots she employed in so doing. He never 
seemed to tire of doting on and admiring her ; did not yield even to a 
natural disappointment when he found that her French was less available 
for Continental purposes than he had hoped it might have been. His 
devotion was unremitting, unreasonable ; but a woman can hardly find 
fault with an infatuation, however foolish, of which she is the sole object. 
He was weak and fatuous, with occasional fits of alarm as to the conse- 
quences of the misdeeds preceding his departure from London, and his 
father’s wrath thereupon ; and he was certainly not very amusing. But, 
in respect. of these drawbacks, his absolute love and idolatry were amply 
compensative, and for a space Liz certainly liked him; loved him, indeed, 
next to herself, better than any one else in the world: but then the in- 
terval between these two regards of hers was remarkable; her love for 
herself was so absorbing and enormous, that her love for Herbert was 
dwarfed to most diminutive proportions. 

She had won the prize she had so toiled and schemed for. She had 
risen in the social scale; she was a lady now, the wife of the rich man’s 
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son; she had left Whitfield Street for ever behind her; she was en route 
for the Parks, Cumberland Crescent, and the world of fashion. She had 
a lady’s-maid now to aid her in her toilet, and was not kind or con- 
siderate to that handmaiden, wreaking vengeance upon her, as it were, 
for long years of comfortless, solitary, unassisted dressing. For her now 
the ablest Parisian modiste, the choicest perfumery, a handsome equipage, 
a box at the Opera, an exquisite low dress,—making great revelation of 
the glories of her neck and shoulders,—with flowers plentifully grouped in 
the hair it had been an afternoon’s work to gloss and arrange and deco- 
rate. Great admiration for her now, also; not of the most genuine or 
refined kind, for it came from men only who proclaimed her “a superb 
animal,” as indeed she was. The women voted her vulgar, coarse, and 
ill-bred; detected a demi-monde air about her, and were not loth to pub- 
lish that discovery; complained of her rolling her eyes about, of her 
insatiable vanity, of her gross appetite for praise. She was not dis- 
couraged; she let the women go, drawing the men closer round her 
throne—they were more amusing, and their admiration was very down- 
right and whole, if not absolutely honest. Herbert grew a little bewil- 
dered ; he was happy that his wife was happy; he was glad that she was 
admired, since it was so evident she was fond of admiration ; and there 
was some tribute to the excellence of his choice in the crowd of worship- 
ers that flocked to her. Yet he could not but hate these votaries who 
tendered their homage with a bold-glancing effrontery that had something 
contemptuous about it. In time he began to grow jealous. His wife 
encouraged these men too much, permitted them too great a license, 
listened to whispers to which a wife’s ear should have been deaf. His 
first half-quarrel with Liz was in reference to this subject. He ventured 
to remonstrate timidly upon certain over-free and unguarded conduct of 
hers. She replied insolently enough; and poor Herbert was silenced 
and miserable. His idol was not all such pure gold as he had fancied ; 
that was his first approach to the discovery of the utter dross and rubbish 
of which she was in truth composed. 

Liz’s reign of triumph as a rich man’s wife was but a brief one. She 
was only a Twelfth-Day sort of queen; and she was in a land famous 
for the deposition of sovereigns. News came of the crash; and her 
throne shook under her. The firm of Fordyce and Fordyce was hope- 
lessly bankrupt ; the head of the firm was prone on his death-bed. Liz 
did not need to look at Herbert’s white scared face to know that this 
was ruin irretrievable. She had planned and schemed so artfully, un- 
ceasingly—for what? To be the wife of a beggar. She wept, screamed, 
tore her lace handkerchief with her teeth; looked ugly even ; heeded not 
how she looked, what she said or did, in the mad rage of her disappoint- 
ment. Her passion knew no bounds. Herbert was requested to suit him- 
self with apartments in some other hotel. The conduct of madame, it was 
stated, could not be tolerated. There were loud complaints against her 
on the part of the other residents in the house. Poor Herbert! he had 
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never understood his wife. He was in dumb consternation while she 
tramped up and down the room, like a wild-beast in a cage, raving at 
him, loading him with accusations as the cause of her misfortunes, 
loathing him. Loved him? No; she had never loved him, she an- 
nounced with cruel frankness; and words of bitter contempt, peals of 
insolent, mocking, hysteric laughter rung in his ears. It was a cruel 
waking out of his fatuous dream of love and happiness. And this 
woman, to win whom he had sinned so deeply, had brought such shame 
upon himself and his family, had sacrificed every thing; this woman, whe 
spurned him so infamously, was his wife! 

But there is no need to make long work of the story of the marriage 
of Herbert and Liz, and its sequel. It was a sad business; and I pre- 
fer to deal with it as briefly and lightly as I may. Respecting one 
chapter in the history of that union, I would refer the lover of detailed 
information, attractive only because of its detail,—as miniatures of the 
very uncomely are precious solely because of their particularity, having 
no other charm or value,—to certain chronicles of law-cases. <A suffi- 
ciently full report of GIrFoRD v. GIFFORD AND is to be found in 
the Divorce-Court archives: monotonous records, ever repetitive, telling 
of unhappy marriages, faithlessness, cruelty, wrong-doing, human frailty, 
over and over again, in an endless jumble. The cases before the Lord 
Ordinary have a striking sort of family likeness ; the Court is as a hall 
of looking-glasses,—one suit is crowded round by numberiess reflettions 
and imitations of itself. But the lady who the most often puts in an 
appearance before the judge is, I think, she who has married merely 
to walk in silk attire, and to have silver to spare: as Liz married, 
though she failed to gain her ends. Her union with Herbert was a 
civil contract merely ; they were joined together as husband and wife 
by one officer of State, and they were sundered by another, but far more 
important, Government functionary. They had entered into partner- 
ship, and the agreement between them became voidable by reason of the 
misdeeds, the breaches of engagement, of which one member of the firm 
had been guilty. Herbert had come over to England for business pur- 
poses soon after his father’s death. He returned to Paris to find irre- 
fragable evidence of his wife’s guilt. Presently she fled with a lover, 
taking with her every available article of value. Poor Herbert passed 
several months in a debtors’ prison. Mrs. Gifford and her daughter 
with some difficulty found the means out of the wreck of their fortunes 
to obtain his release, and to furnish him with funds sufficient to procure 
a legal separation from his wife. 

“She was a dreadful woman!” Herbert now freely confesses. He 
never mentions her name without a shiver. The affair of his marriage 
has been a great shock to him; he has been looking wretchedly ill, 
and is very nervous and weakly. Quite lately, a purse having been 
made for him, he has taken ship for Australia, partly with the view of 
seeking his fortune in a new colony, partly in hopes that the voyage 
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may reéstablish his shattered health. He went on board ship coughing 
terribly—what people call commonly a “churchyard cough ;” and a 
doubt was freely expressed by many bystanders that, when he passed 
out of sight of England’s cliffs, he would never look on land again. 

For Liz, her name of course has been scratched from society’s visit- 
ing-lists; entered indeed in society’s black books. But there is real 
silver, and there is albata plate. There is bread of best wheaten flour, 
and there are loaves of inferior material, known as “seconds.” There 
is a real society, and there is an imitative article—an albata “seconds” 
society. This last is a body of some importance—is certainly numerous. 
Of late years its ranks have been recruited largely from English divor- 
cées, and worse. It has in private much struggling under disadvantages 
and disabilities; it takes revenge for these in the magnificence of its 
public manifestations. At the operas, concerts, flower-shows, races, in 
the parks and gardens, you will find this albata society in foremost 
places, brilliantly attired, hectic in its enjoyment, loud in its laugh, loud 
indeed in every way. Liz was welcomed by this society; those who 
have only lately abandoned good repute are always made much of by 
those who have given it up a long time ago; these last seem to think 
that they are somehow brought nearer to respectability by intercourse 
with one who is quite freshly quit of it. And it is a rule to féter con- 
verts—or perverts, if you like the word better. Liz has been seen at 
home’ and abroad, apparently happy, always superb, indolent, insolent, 
selfish, vain, and worthless, surrounded by a crowd of admirers. How 
long will this last? Youth and beauty shout defiance at retributive 
justice. When these are gone We will stop here, please. Ifyou 
care to pursue the subject, you can do so without aid from me. I will 
not sadden or soil my closing pages with further accounts of Liz. So 
here I bring my history of her to a close. You can go on if you will, 
landing her in a prosperous second marriage, or in terrible shame and 
want and suffering. The world affords precedents enough of both 
these endings to such a career as Liz Moyle’s. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LAST LOOKS, 


Tue show over, it behoves the proprietor to go round, carefully 
snuffing out his candles. Over one of these I linger for a moment,—a 
frail bent wick, that has emitted but a feeble ray of light throughout 
the performance. 

The first column of the Z%mes announced one morning the decease of 
Clare Adelaide, the widow of the late Richard Gifford. 

The little woman with the long ringlets hanging down on each side 
of her small face, “like the ears of a Blenheim spaniel,” was no more ; 
surviving but a few months her husband’s bankruptcy and death. She 
had had no experience of trouble, had no strength to endure; she gave 














way under her misfortunes, gradually sunk, and died. If she had 
never done much good in the world, she had as certainly never done 
much harm. She was too weak and fragile and helpless for either 
achievement. She had been little more than a lay-figure,—very pretty 
to look at in her youth; a thing to hang dainty clothes upon, but 
not to be handled too roughly, for fear of breakage and coming to 
pieces. The world cannot afford to sorrow much at losing its lay- 
figures; there is always a plenty of them. Perhaps the most grievous 
fact about the death of Mrs. Gifford was, that it gave poor Clare a 
new sorrow to bear; and she was already sad enough—had already 
suffered severely. 

The same number of the Zimes contained another announcement, 
higher up in the column, among the Births: “At Paris, Lady Beau- 
flower, of a son.” , 

“Clem Buckhurst’s nose is put out of joint,” said a lounger at the 
Alcibiades Club, reading out the line in question. 

“Yes, it’s a decided bowl-over for Clem,” agreed another lounger, 
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varying the idiom which proclaimed Clem’s discomfiture by reason of the 
birth of an heir to the peerage. “I thought he stood to win once, when 
that boat upset and the twins were drowned. Byt a man can’t expect 
such a stroke of luck as that twice in his life.” 

Clem was no longer a member of the Alcibiades. The members of 
that admirable institution forfeit their membership on becoming bank- 
rupt or insolvent ; and Clem had lately obtained release from prison by 
taking the benefit of the Act. The Commissioner, who dealt very 
leniently with him, was inclined to be hard upon the creditors. He 
said, that if tradesmen persisted in giving unlimited credit to young 
gentlemen of fashion, without proper inquiry as to their means, or 
securing themselves in any way, they must assuredly take the conse- 
quences of their folly. It was absurd to come to that Court with 
opposition when it was too late, the mischief having been entirely of 
their own creating. The insolvent was discharged. 

Not to be received into favour again by his uncle, the Honourable 
Alfred Buckhurst, however. 

“My nephew is an infernal scoundrel, sir,” the Colonel has been 
heard to declaim passionately, his face an alarming scarlet; “an in- 
fernal scoundrel. I beg you will never again mention his name in my 
presence.” The Colonel spoke with a severe and menacing air; he was 
not a man to be trifled with. 

Clem made some unsuccessful efforts to approach the Colonel, and 
then, conscious of their futility, had abandoned these for a line of un- 
compromising opposition; trying to have it understood that he had given 
up his uncle,—Old Alf had grown to be such a proser, and bore, and 
fogey,—not that he had been himself abandoned by the elder gentleman. 
It was at one time a sort of amusement at the Alcibiades,—for at all 
clubs—especially, it may be noted, at that chief though least exclusive one, 
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the House of Commons—very small matters yield a large crop of entertain- 
ment: in the kingdom of the blind, the one-eyed is king; in the regions 
of dulness, a very stupid jest is immensely applauded,—it was a sort of 
amusement, I say, to watch from the Club-windows the uncle and the 
nephew promenading separately up and down St. James’s Street on fine 
afternoons, cutting each other dead every five minutes at their point of 
encounter. But it was agreed on all hands that Clem was not looking 
by any means the better for his incarceration, and passage through the 
Court. The once delicate complexion had assumed a pasty, sallow, un- 
wholesome tinge; his figure had lost its former graceful outline—had 
swollen to a grosser, coarser contour; and, either from lack of means to 
be careful concerning his toilet, or from a wearing away in his prison- 
ment among unappreciative associates, of his old refined skill and taste in 
dress and other matters, his appearance was now much less in his favour 
than formerly. It was not merely that he was now careless and slovenly; 
his former friends, eyeing him from the Club-windows, voted him to be 
decidedly “ raffish.” There was a look about him, they agreed, as of “a 
bad style of man.” Yes, an awful verdict to that effect was pronounced 
against Clement Buckhurst by the authorities at the Club-windows, who 
sit in judgment on the affairs of the world. It became the right thing 
to have no dealings whatever with Clem—to give him up entirely. He 
became that utterly hopeless object the Colonel had discoursed upon 
warningly at a much earlier period of this history ; a man who is “ hard 
hit,” and who announces that he is so by his bad hat, his soiled gloves,— 
a London swell at his nadir. 

At last he disappeared from London, to turn up at odd places on the 
Continent; a sponge, and fortune-hunter, with great skill at pool, and 
suspiciously good fortune at all games of chance. He was assisted often 
by his mother the Dowager, and his half-brother Lord Beauflower, re- 
paying their kindnesses always by the most shameless ingratitude ; for 
in truth he was not one whom it was of any avail to assist. He seemed 
to be fairly past amendment, or hope of it. He was to be heard of, now 
and then, attaching himself to such simple middle-class travellers who 
knew nothing of his history, and thought it a fine thing to be in the 
company of an Honourable, a sprig of the nobility, during their sojourn 
abroad. But even these find him out in time, and are quit of him; or 
he gets what he can from them, and vanishes. Should my readers on 
their vacation-tour encounter Clem Buckhurst, they will know that it 

not advisable to admit him to too close an intimacy; above all, they 
will not sit down to cards with him, unless they are prepared to play a 
very costly game. He, too, is well known in the “albata” society of 
which mention has been recently made, and which flourishes abroad not 
less than at home. More than once he has fallen in with Liz Moyle. 
Their meeting was very frank and cheerful. There is a sort of free- 
masonry binding together people of damaged reputations; it is only by 
union they can defy their common enemy, Respectability. Clem and 
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Liz indulged in not very kindly mirth over the ill fortunes of their vic- 
tim, Herbert Gifford. I mention this that the reader may the better 
appreciate the depth of degradation to which both Had sunk. 

Clem’s race is not yet run. He is the wreck of his former self ; 
only a small balance remains to him of his original capital—his good 
looks, and his pleasant manners. He may end his days in a foreign 
gaol,—a prisoner for debt, if for nothing else ; or he may bleed out his 
life in a duel following some of his exploits at écarté ; or he may secure 
to himself comfort in his age by marriage with some tradesman’s widow 
with more money and vanity than discretion. Should this last come to 
pass, let us hope the poor woman may tie up her funds in a very strict 
settlement ; for gold runs through Clem’s fingers like water through a 
sieve, and, her property squandered, she could not count upon very kind 
treatment for long afterwards. 


Mr. Cluny Puckle, I learn, has been prospering in Sardinia. He 
has saved money, it seems, and has himself undertaken a small portion 
of the contract for the new railway, by which he reckons to realise a 
considerable sum. Though his beginning is a humble one, there is no 
reason why his ultimate success in this direction should not keep pace 
with the good fortune of other railway contractors. Mr. Puckle is very 
clever, shrewd, and prudent, with a sharp North-British eye to the main 
chance. He is a man one might pretty safely back to win in the 
long-run. 


“Curate Griff’ still labours earnestly in Llanderych, and not in 
vain ; for earnest, honest labour is never wholly wasted, though its 
results may not be immediately apparent. You may be tilling a hard, 
stubborn, dull soil, almost hopelessly ; for the progress you make is very 
slight, the effects of your work very poor: but go on ; the ground will 
yield in time ; obstinacy can be overcome by a greater obstinacy. 

He has been but once in London since he made his first appearance 
in that city with two other excursionists. 

He came up to perform an important ceremony—to unite the hands 
of Noel Tredgold and Clare Gray. A quiet wedding enough ; the bride 
putting off for one day only the crape she was wearing for her mother 
and her stepfather. Then a calm, sober, yet very happy honeymoon passed 
amongst the Welsh hills and vales. In the course of their journey the 
husband and wife travelled over the line of a railway company that has 
obtained some share of notice in this narrative, and is now mentioned 
for the last time. And they stood by the side ofa grave in Llanderych 
churchyard, where a tombstone recorded simply that one Bryan, a 

ger, had met his death by accident. Sorrowfully, solemnly, they 
bent over the last resting-place of Noel’s father, drawing nearer together, 
feeling their loneliness more, as they thought how he had been taken 
away from them, how cruelly he had suffered, how nobly he had endured. 
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“Dear father and friend !” said Noel softly. “Oh, that you could 
witness and share our happiness ; that you could see and love my Clare 
—tmy wife ; that I could hear your lips pronounce a blessing upon our 
marriage !” 

“He is in heaven, Noel, watching over and loving us ever. Let us 
live so that, in God’s own time, we may join him—never to part.” 


A few last words before I put away my pen, closing this imperfect 
chronicle. 

. Some years have rolled away. We will look once again into that 
studio in Quebec Street, with which the reader, unless he have an un- 
reasonable affection for studios, as I own I have, must by this time be 
almost too well acquainted. 

John Moyle is alone, much older-looking, paler, thinner than 
formerly. His hands tremble, and his back is bent. He is contem- 
plating a noble work in marble,—a public tribute to one of England’s 
worthies ; his last achievement. (It was an exceptional performance, it 
must be understood ; for Britain, with the best intentions in the world, 
has scarcely been uniformly successful in her monuments of the illus- 
trious dead.) For a long time the sculptor stands as though cross- 
examining the result of many months’ anxious toil. Then he presses 
his hands upon his eyes. 

“Tt will do,” he says simply. And then, after a while, he adds, “So 
I make an end. It’s something to know when to stop. There’s been 
laughing enough at artists in their dotage. They sha’n’t laugh at me. 
Let them laugh at that if they dare.” (He points to the statue.) “I 
have not done all I wanted—all I hoped to do. Who ever does? But 
Pll stop now. That’s a good thing to leave off at. It might have been 
better. I knowthat. It should have been better ; only poor Sculpture 
is in a cleft stick. Nudity is indecent nowadays; and dress is hideous. 
Yes, it’s time I put away my chisel. Henceforth mankind has only need 
of masons ; it’s over with the sculptors. At any rate, I’ve finished.” 

Soon afterwards he went out, walking slowly, leaving London 
behind him. 

He made his way to a pleasant river-side house, far enough away 
from town to be amongst green fields, shadowed by trees, alive with 
birds, yet near enough to see Babylon a sooty cloud on the horizon. It 
was Noel’s home. John Moyle entered the studio of his pupil, glancing 
round him at its contents. These were worthy of attention. 

“T have been very vain, and selfish, and foolish,” he said gently, 
humbly. “I may stop, but the world goes on ever. I come to an end, 
but a nobler artist has more than begun. Still I shall have some claims 
to man’s remembrance and gratitude. Surely they won’t forget that 
your first lessons, Noel, were learnt in my studio.” 

“You are pale and faint, old friend. You have been growing sad 
again. Why will you so seldom let us see you ?” 
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“Dear Noel, you bade me make my home here some time ago now. 
T refused. I shrunk from the sight of your happiness, from some morbid 
feeling I find it hard to account for ; but it seemed to me [had no right 
to try and share in your life, only to shadow it perhaps. I thought it 
better to struggle on alone in my own old way. I dreaded, too, a 
change in my method of life. I was cowardly about risking even so 
poor a matter; I have been a coward always. But I think differently 
now. I have finished work for ever. My hand trembles, betrays me. 
My sight is failing. I can dono more. All I have in the world will 
be yours, Noel, and your children’s ; and I have toiled hard, and saved 
and spared—too carefully perhaps. Only let me stay here now with you, 
Noel, pottering about in the studio a little now and then, but doing no 
harm. I can’t live alone now when my work’s over. May this be so, 
Noel?” He spoke in broken, feeble, agitated tones. 

“Surely it may. Haven’t we begged of you that this might be over 
and over again, though you wouldn’t listen to us ?” 

“You are very kind to me. And Clare—will she let me stay here ?” 

“Of course she will. You wrong her asking the question.” Clare 
had entered the studio and answered for herself, greeting the old man 
with kindest smiles. In her arms she held a little girl with floss-silk 
hair, hiding a round pink face in Clare’s white neck, playing at timidity. 

Clare, crowned with maternity, shone with new and added beauty. 

“You must never leave us again,” she said to the old man. “You 
must make your home here ;” and she pressed his hand. “ Believe that 
we will do all we can to make you happy; we, who owe so much to 
you.” 

* Don’t speak of that,” he said hoarsely. 

The child in her arms here changed its mind about being shy and 
bashful, opened wide its blue eyes, clapping its tiny palms together, 
uttering a crow of baby triumph and welcome. 

“ Will the little one come to me ?” John Moyle asked, watching the 
child with a curious interest. 

Baby was a picture of “goodness,” behaved exemplarily, permitted 
herself to be deposited in the old man’s arms, nestling cosily there, 
without so much as hinting an objection ; made herself on the instant 
quite at home and comfortable in her new situation. 

“What have you christened her ?” he asked of Noel. 

“ Ann.” 

They were silent for some minutes. 

“Yes,” said the old man, with a strange tremulousness, his eyes 
dimmed now by his tears ; “I will stay here. My home shall be here.” 

“We will be as your children,” said Clare tenderly ; “and baby shall 
be your grandchild. Give her to me again if she is troublesome.” 

But the child had sunk to sleep in his arms, and the old man would 
not let her be disturbed. 
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Before, Behind, and Beyond. 


O THE sunny days before us, before us, before us, 
When all was bright 
From holt to height, 
And the heavens were shining o’er us ; 
When sound and scent, with vision blent, 
Wingéd hope and perched content, 
Joys that came and ills that went, 
Seemed singing all in chorus. 


O the dreary days behind us, behind us, behind us, 
When all is dark, 
And care and cark 
And even gleams remind us 
Of fruitless sighs, averted eyes, 
Baffled hopes, and loosened ties, 
Pain that lingers, time that flies ; 
And the hot tears come and blind us. 


Oh! is there naught beyond us, beyond us, beyond us, 
When all the dead, 
The changed, the fled, 
Will rise and look as fond as 
Ere faith put out, and love to rout, 
Foes with vigour, friends without, 
Pique and rancour, make us doubt 
Hoc tolerare pondus ?* 





* Horat. Od. II. car. 5. 











